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EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING ACT OF 1971 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee ok Education- of the 
Committee on Labor and Pubuc Welfare, 

Washington. D.G, 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., piu^uant to notice, in room 4200, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Pell, Javits, Schweiker and Stafford. 

Staff members present : Steplien J. We.xk , counsel, and Roy H. Mil- 
lenson, minority professional staff member. 

Senator Pell. Tlie Subcommittee on Education of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will come to order. 

Today, we begin hearings on S. 1669, a bill which encompasses the 
admmistration's proposal for special revenue sharing in education. 

Tlie bill proposes major changes hi the manner in which the Federal 
Government would distribute Federal tax dollai's for elementary and 
secondary education. It provides that some 30 current catefrories of 
aid be consolidated and funds for them be distributed by tlie States 
who would receive them from the Federal Government on a formula, 
block grant, basis. 

The Federal Government was motivated to:become involved in aid 
to education largely out of its desire to overcome educational inequali- 
ties tliiit existed across the Nation. Legislation was developed that des- 
i^jnatcd certain target areas of need and these needs have been funded. 
Testimony to be received in these initial hearings may point to the 
need of some type of general aid to education legislation as a method 
to meet pressing national problems. 

Whatever may develop, we will want to be sure that basic tar/?et 
areas continue to be served and that national priorities will not suffer 
as a result of the manner hi wliich aid is distributed. 

(A copy of S. 1669 follows :) 

(1) 
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IN TiriC SICNATE or THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Pitouiv (for hiiufclf, Air. Hakkk, Mr. liKN'NjriT, ^^r. Ukock. Mr. Hucki.ky, 
Mr. DoMiNiCK, Mr. 1m)N<i, Mr. Ginrri.v, Mr. 1*kkcv. Mr. .Sceiwt.ikkk, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Tapf, ami Mr. Townt) i»t loduced the foilowhi!^ ; which was 
lend twice and r-(if(*iic<i to the (\)iinniUo« on Labor uiid Public Wclfiue 



A BILL 

To streugtiieu education hy providing ji share of the revenues of 
the United States to the States and to h)cal eduftitioual agen- 
cies for the pui-pose of assisting itheni in earrying out e(hicatjou 
programs reileeting areas of national coneeni. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresenia- 

2 lives of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Aet may he edited as the "Education Eevenue Shar- 

4 iug Act of 1071". 

5 . FIKDIXGS AKI) 1>UKI>0SI5 

6 Si-C. 2. (a) The Congress herehy finds that, while puhlic 

7 education is primarily the responsibility of the States and 

8 local communities of this country, the Federal Govennnent 

9 has a responsibility to assist them in meeting the costs of edu- 

II 



1 CiUioii in iuciis cf special uali(uiiil concern. The (Vinirross 

2 iinds; however, that prior programs of Kedenil fuiancial assisl- 

3 ancc for elementary or secondary education are too narrow in 

4 scope to meet the needs of Slate and local scluxd systeuis. 

5 (b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act. to replace 

6 certain current. i)rograms of Federal assistance to elcnicnlary 
or secondary education by a sy.^lem of Federal revenue sbar- 

S ing for education designed to nu'el such needs, to encourage 
^ innovation and developmeni of new educational programs 
1^ and i)nictices, to provid(^ for educationally disadvantaged 
11 children an edu comparable to that available lo llieir 
1^ classmates, to ])ro,, the special educational services needed 
1^ by the physically and mentally handicapped, to encourage 
greater attention lo the vital field of vocational and career 
education,, to assure to children whose ])arenl.s liv(i or work 
on Federal prop(^rly an education comparable to thai given 
to other children, and to j)rovide State and local educational 
ollieials with the flexibility and responsibility they need (o 
1^ make mcaiiiugfnl decisions in response to the uc(m1s of lIuMr 
students. 

21 

AUTUORISCATION' OF A1>P1{0I>1?1AT10NS AND VLANXlXd 

22 

, PAYjriCNTS 

23 

Skc. 3. (a) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 

24 

and'for each fiscal year thereafter, there are anthorixed to be 

05 

approprintcd, to be available without fiscal year limitati(Mi. 

26 

such sums as may be necessary for carrying out this Act. 
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1 (b) There are also authorix.ed to he appropriated sueh 
• 2 sums as may he ueee,<5sary to enable the Secretary to make, 
3 during (he period heglimliig January 1, 1972, and ending 
^ with the close of Jiuie 30, 1972, i)ayiuents to States to assist 
^ them iit i)laniiing for the transition from the system of cate- 
^ gorieal gnints authorized by the statutes and ; uts tliereof 

repealed by seetion 21 to the system of reveime sharing for 
S education aulhorixed by this Aet. Sueh paymeists shall be 
^ made on sueh terms and conditions as the Secretary specifief; 

for tlie i)urposc of carrying out this subsection. 

AIJ.OTMK.VT AND USK OK SIlAUKD HlCVfiXUl^S 

Skc. 4. (a) From the f'Uins appr<)i)riated i)nrsuuiit. to 
seetion 3 (a) for any fiscal year and not reserved pursuant to 
seetion II. the Secretary shall allot to taeh State an amount 
equal to (iO per centum of the aveni;i[e per pupil expenditure 
in the United States nmltiplied by the nnnd)er of children in 
average (hiily attendance in the pnhlln elementary or second- 
ary schools of such State diu'iug such year who resided on 
Federal i)roperty, which amount shall be available for any 
educational purpose. 

(b) Fnun the remainder of such sums, the Secrctar}' 
shall allot to each State an anuiunt which beain the same 
ratio to sueh remainder as the sum of the products deter- 
mined under i)anigraphs (1) through (3) of this subsection 
with respect to such State bears to the total of the sums of 



12 

13 
14 
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18 
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3 such i)ro(lnc(s with resi)ect to Stales. Siicli products for 
^ any State shall he--. 

^ (i) l.O iimlti|)]i(Ml hy the iiuiiiher of chihlren aged 

^ 5 (0 17, in such State who are in low-hicoinc 

^ families; 

^ (2) O.G niiiltiplied hy the iiuinher of children in. 

average daily aliendance in the pnhlic elementary (n- 
^ secondary schools of such Stale durinj^ such liswil year 
^ who (A) resided on other than Federal i)rOi)erty with a 
parent (Mnph»ycd on Federal i)r()i)erty, or (B) had a 
parent Oi\ active duty ui the uniforined ser\ice.s (as de- 
fined in section lOl of title 37, United States Code) ; and 
(3) 0.1 multiplied hy the mnuber of children a<red 

14 

5 to 17, inclusive, in the State. 

15 

(c) (I) That portion of each State's allotment de- 
rived from appHcation of the provisions of paragrapli (1) of 

17 

subsection (b) shall bo available only for progniins and 

18 

projects designed to jneet the si)eeial edneational needs, at 
the preschool or any other educational level, of ednciilionally 
disadvantaged children— 

21 

(A) who reside in school alteudanee areas havinf^ 

high concentrations of low-iucome families; 
23 

(B) who are migratory children of migratory agri- 

^ cultural workers; or 
25 

(C) who are neglected or delinquent children for 
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1 whose (ulncntiou the State, rnlher than a local cduea- 

2 tional agciu^y, v3 direcily responsible. 

3 (2) That poiiioii of eaeh State's alh)tuieiit derivod from 
■1 applicaliou of the provisions of pnraf^i^pli (2) of snb- 
0 .Section (b) shall be available for iniy eduentional activity. 
^> (o) lOxeepI as |n'ovided in section (5— 

7 (A) oiic-sixlb of tliat portion of each Slate's al- 

8 loinienl derived frojM application of pr()visi(nis of 

9 paragniph (o) of snbscction (b) shall be available 
^0 only for progmnss and projects iM the preschool or any 
•^l other cdncational hjvol designed to meet the special 
3*1 edncatioual needs of handie;ippcd children; 

•13 one-(binl o{ that portion of each State's al- 

1'^ lotnieni derived from application of the provisions of 

15 paragniph (^5) of siibsoction (b) sliall be avnilable only 

16 for vocational edne^ition activities; and 

17 (C) one-half of that portion of each State's allots 

18 ment. derived from application of tlie provisions of pani- 
1^^ gnipb of >nb5ection (b) shall be available only for 

20 snpporting niateriak and services. 

21 (d) Piogninib, projects, or activities assisted nndcr 

22 this Act may inclnde construction. 

2^ (c) In the event that any State is nut eligible to re- 

2-^ o-ive funds under th^' Act for ony fiscal year, or notifies 

25 tlie Secretary that it-docs not desire to receive such fniuls, 
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rlio nllornieut of such State for such iiscjil year derived from 
any provision of subsection {h) shall be nvaihible for rc- 
anotnient from time to time, on such datu...oc (hitos during 
such year as the Secretary may fix, to other States In pro- 
portion to the original amount of the allotment to stich 
other States wlilch was derived from any such provision for 
that year. Any amount for a fiscal year so reallotted to a 
State under this subsection shall be deemed part of its allot- 
ment derived from the same provii;iou of subsection (b) for 
such 3'eiir. 

(f) The amounts appropriated and allocatecl i)ursuaut 
to this Act shall be paid to the States at such intervals 
ami in such installments as the Secretary may determine, 
taking account of the objective that the time clapCug be- 
tween the transfer of funds from the United States Treasury 
and the disbursement thereof by States shall be iniuiu;i/.cd. 

(g) For purposes of this Act, the Secretary shall 
determine avcmgc daily attendance, avcnigc per pupil ex- 
penditure, and unudicrs of (rhildrcu. and in doing "o he shall 
\m the most recent satisfactory data available to him, rc- 
ferrablc with respect to data used for each purpose to the 
same time period for all jurisdictions. All determinations 
and computations by the Secretary under this section shall 
be final nnd^nclusive. 
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1 DISTIMIU TION OF SIIAKKI) nKVKXUFS wrrillN KACII STATi: 

2 Shc. 5. (a) Each State shall pay to each of its local 

3 educational a.irciicies for a fiscal year an aiuouut equal to the 
^ sum aUotted to such State pursuant lo sectiou .4(a) for 
5 such year on account of the inunber of children ui" average 
^ daily attendance who resided on Federal property in the 

school district of such agency. 
^ (h) {i) Except for any sinus retained, from the amount 
^ allotted to it for any fiscal year by application of the pro- 
visions of section 4(b) (1), by a State for meeting, in ae- 
cordance with the provisions of section 4 (e) (1) , the special 
educational needs (»f neglected or delinquent children de- 
scribed in section 4(c) (1) (0). sueh State shall also pay 

14 

to each of its local educational agencies for a fiscal year an 

15 

amount equal to the sum allotted to it pursuant to section 

16 

4(b) for such year on account of the number of children 

17 . 

in the school district of such agency who are in low-income 

18 . . 

famines, but only if (A) sueh amount is at least SlO,000, 

19 . 

ami (B) the services provided in each of the schools of 

20 

such agency with funds other t..an funds received uiider 

21 

this Act have been determined, by the State agency (desig- 

22 

nated pursuant to section 8(a)) in accordance with such 
23 . . 

criteria as the Secretar}* ma}* prescribe, to be comparable 
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1 wiMi iiie ^jervices so i)rovi(le(l in all of the other school:? of 
- such local educational agency. 

^ (2) Any portion of an allotment which is not, but 
^ would he except for clause (A) or (B) of paragraph (1), 
^ paid to a local educational agency shall he paid l)y such 
State, in accordau(je with its jdan developed under section 
8(1)) J to other local educational agencies within such State 

Q 

to which funds are rciiuired to be paid under paragnipli (1) 
^ for use in accordance with the prov«Mons of section 4(e) 
(1), excepts that no such other agency shall be paid more 
•^■^ for any fiscal year pm-snant to this suhseetion than 200 
per eeatuin of the amount required to he paid to it under 
paragraph (1) for sueh year. 

14 

(3) If no local educational agency within suck State 

15 

which would otherwise be paid funds under this subsection 

16 

has been so determined, by sueh State agency, to provide 
^'^ such comparable services, the amount allotted to sueh State 

'^^ by application of the provisions of section 4 (b) (1) shall be 

19 , 

reallottea to otlier States in proportion to the amounts oriir- 

20 . 

mally allotted to such other States by application of sueh 

21 

provision. Any portion of an allotment which is not, but 

22 

would be except for panigiaph (2), paid to local educational 

23 

agencies withm a State, shall be reallotted to other States in 

24 

proportion to the amounts originally allotted to sueh other 

25 

States by application of the provisions of section 4(b) (1). 
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1 No State shall he reallotted for any fiscal year pursuant to 

2 this subsection more than 200 per centum of the amount 

3 originally allotted to such State for such year by application 
of the provisions of section 4 (b) . Any amount reallotted to a 

5 St^ite pursuant to this subsection for any fiscal year shall be 

6 deemed to be part of its allotment for such fiscal year derived 

7 from application of the provisions of section 4 (b) (1) . 

8 (c) The remainder of each State's allotment shall be 
^ available— 

(1) for use, in aeeordaiiee with the provisions of 

1^ sections 4 and 6 and the plan developed pursuant to 

^ section 8 (b) , by the State agency designated pursuant to 

1^ section 8 (a) ; and 

1^ (2) for distribution, for use by them in accordance 

15 with the provisions of sections 4 and 6 and such plan, 

16 among the local educational agencies of such State on 

17 a basis reflecting the relative needs of each of sucli 

18 agencies for the types of assistance for wliicli appropri- 

19 ations under this Act are available; 

20 except that not more than 80 per centum of such allotment 

21 derived from application of the provisions of section 

22 4(b) (2), relating to the presence within the State of ehil- 

23 (Iren with a parent employed on Federal property or with 
2^ a parent on active duty in the unifonncd services, may be 
2^ paid to local educational agencies not having atiy of such 
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1 eliildreii in average daily attendance In their schools: and 

2 except that in dctennining the relative needs of each of such 

3 agencies for the types of assistance for which appropriations 

4 under this Act are available, funds paid to such agencies 
^ under subsection (b) of this section shall not be taken in!o 
^ account. 

T TKANSFKIJS A3I0NG PUKPOSES 

^ Sec. 6. (a) Thirty per centum of that portion, of 
^ each State's allotment which /is available for the purposes 

described hi clause (A), (B), or (0) of section 4(c) (3) 

may be made available for any of the otlicr purposes dc- 

scribed ill section 4 (c) . 

(b) The 30 per centum hmitations in subsection (a) 

may be exceeded if the State demonstrates to the satisfac- 

15 

tion of the Secretary that such action will achieve more 

1 R 

efTcctivcly the purposes of this Act. 

17 

PARTIClPAaTON OP NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CIIILDKEN 

18 

Sec. 7. (a) The State agency designated pursuant to 

19 

section 8(a) shall provide that?— 

20 

(1) except as provided iu subsection (b) , children 

21 

enrolled in nonprofit private elementary or sccondaiy 

22 

schools will be given an opportunity to participate, on 

23 

an equitable basis, in activities for which funds are made 

24 

available under paragi'aph (1), or clause (A), (B), 

25 

or (0) of paragraph (3) of section 4 (c) ; and 
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1 (2) title to and control of funds received under 

2 this Aet and other property derived therefrom will re- 

3 main in one or more public ageneies. 

4 {])) If the Secretary determines that provisions of State 

5 law prevent any State agency designated pursnant to see- 
^ tion 8(a) from complying with subsection (a), the Seere- 

tary shall, if he finds that the State is otherwise eligible to 
S participate in the program under this Aet, pennit such State 
^ to participate, but in such ease he shall— 

(1) arrange, by contract or otherwise, for children 
enrolled in the nonprofit private elementary or second- 
ly lary schools within, such State to r^eive, on an equi- 
■^3 table basis, services similar to those provided from tlic 
funds made available under paragraph (1) or clause 
1^ (A), (B),or (0) of paragraph (3) of section 4 (e) 

to public school children within such State; and 
^'^ (2) pay the cost thereof out of that portion of the 

'^^ allotment to such State for carrying out each such para- 
graph or clause. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 8. (a) The chief executive officer of each State 
which desires to participate in the program under this Aet 
shall designate a State agency which shall be the single State 

24 

agency for administration (or supervision of the administra- 
tes 

tion) of such program in such State, except that this require- 
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1 inent may be waived in accordance witli the provisions of 
Section 204 of the Litcrgovernniental Cooperation Act of 

3 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4214). 

4 (b) The SUnte agency designated pursuant to sub- 

5 section (a) shall, for cadi fiscal year, develop and publish 

6 a- plan for the distribution of funds available therefor under 

7 paragraph (2) of section 5(b) and under section 5(c), 
S and for the expenditure of funds retained under paragraph 
9 (1) of section 5(b) and under section 5(c) (1) for use by 

10 such State agency or distributed under section 5 (c) (2) for 

11 use by local educational agencies. Such plan shall be dc- 

12 veloped after consnltation with the advisory council appointed 
13' pursuant to section 9, shall not finally be adopted by such 

14 State agency until a reasonable opportunity has been given to 

15 interested persons for comment thereon, and shall be made 

16 available to the Secretary. 

17 (c) In administering the program under this Act, the 
'13 State shall comply with the provisions of tliis Act and with 
19 regulations prescribed by the Secretary pursuant thereto. 

-0 STAT15 ADVISOHY COUNCIL 

21 • Sec. 9. (a) The chief executive officer of each State 

.22 which desires to participate in tlie program under this Act 

'23 shall appoint an advisory council which shall be broadly 

24 representative of the education community in the State and 

'5 .of the public, including at least one person representative of 
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1 the public clcmoiittary or secondary seliools of the St«tc; at 

2 least one person repre^entnlivc of the nonprofit private elc- 

3 mcntary or secondary schools of tlio St<nte; at least one por- 

4 son representative of each of the various populations in the 

5 State which will be alTectcd by the activities authorized 

6 under section 4; at least one pei-son who has special coni- 

7 petencc in the planning and evaluation of education pro- 

8 grams, and in the assessment of the effectiveness of activities 
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IC has special competence in each of the educational areas de- 
ll scribed in sections 4(c) (1), 4(c) (3) (A), and 4(c) (3) 

12 (B). 

13 (b) The State advisory council shall— 

(1) advise the State agency designated pijrsuant 

15 to section 8(a) on the preparation of, and on matters 

1(3 of general policy arising in the administration of, the 

17 plan developed under section 8(b) ; 

18 (2) evaluate activities assisted under this Act; 
1^ (3) advise State or local olficials who have re- 

20 .^iponsibility for carrying out activities assisted under 

21 this Act with respect to the planning, evaluation, ad- 

22 ministration, and assessment of such activities; and 

(4) prepare and submit to the Secretary not less 

2^ often than aimually a. report of its activities, rccom- 

25 mcndations, and evaluations, together with such com- 
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1 lueuts thereon as the State agency de^iigiiated pursuant 

2 to section 8(a) and the chief executive ofiiccr of the 

3 State deem appropriate. 

4 THI^ATMIvXT OV FKDIvKATJ.Y CONNICCTICI) CHlLDlilvX 

5 Six). 10. The State agenc}' designated pur:?uant to scc- 

6 tiou 8 (a) shall provide that chihlren attending school witliin 
.7 the State wlio reside with a parent on Federal i)ropert3'', 

8 who reside with a parent euiplo3'ed on federal propert}^ 

9 or have a parent who is a member of the uniformed ser\ices 

10 will receive public elementary or secondary education on a 

11 basis comparable to that provided to other ohildreu in the 

12 State. 

13 SP15C1AL PAYM1)XTS BY TllK SKCHCTAUY 

1^ Sko. 11. (a) ITrom the sums appropriated for any fiscal 
1*^ year pursuant to section 3 (a) , the Secretary may reserve 
1^ not in excess of 10 per centum for use under this section. 

(b) Funds reserved under subsection (a) shall be avail- 
1^ able to the Secretary for making payments to any State to 

assist it in carrying out activities described in section 4 which 
2^ are designed to further the achievement of national policy 

objectives in the field of education. 

99 

HECOVKKY OF FUNDS 

Sec. 12. (a) If the Secretary deternnnes that a State 
^'^ has failed to comply substantially with the provisions of this 
Act, he shall-. 
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1 (1) refer (he matter to the Attonioy General of 

2 the United States with a recoiuiueiidatioii that an ap- 

3 propriatc civil action be institntcd; or 

4 (2) after reasonable notice and opportnnity for 

5 hearing to the State agency designated pursnant to sec- 
^ tion 8(a), notify the State that if corrective action is 

not taken within sixty days from the date of such notifica- 

S lion, revenues shared with it will be reduced in the same 

^ or succeeding fiscal year by an amount equal to the 

•^0 amount of funds which were not expended iii accordance 

with the provisions of this Act; or 

■^^ (3) take such other action ns nniy be provided by 

13 law. 
14 

(b) When a matter is referred to the Attorney General 

15 

pursuant to subsection (a) (1) of this section, the Attorney 

16 

General may bring civil action in any appropriate United 

17 

States district court for such relief as nniy be appropriate, 
18 . 

inchiding injunctive relief. 

19 

(c) (1) Any State which receives notice, under sub- 

20 

section (a) (2) , of reduction of revenues shared may, within 

21 

sixty days after receiving such notice, file with the United 

22 

States court of appeals for the circuit in which such State is 

23 

located, or in tlic United States Court of Appeals for the 

24 

District of Cohimbia, a petition for rcvicNv of the Secretary's 
25 . 

action. The petitioner shall forthwith transmit copies of the 
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1 petition to the Secretary and llie Attorney General of the 

2 United States, who shall represent the Seerelary in htignlion. 

3 (2) The Secretary i^hall lile in the court the record of 

4 the proceeding on which he based his action, as provided in 

5 section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. iVo ohjection 
G to the action of the Secretary shall be considered by the 

7 court unless such objection has been urged before the 

8 Secretary. 

9 (3) The court shall have jurisdietion to allirin or niod- 

10 ify the action of the Secretary or to set it. n.sidc •n whole or 

11 in part. The fnidings of fact by the Secretary, if supiiorfed 

12 by substantial evidence on the record considered as a whole, 

13 shall be conclusive. The court may order additional evidence 

14 to he taken by the Secretary, and to be made part of the 

15 record. The Secretary may modify his findings of fact, or 

16 make new fmdiugs, by reason of the new evidence so t,iken 

17 and filed with the court, and he shall also file sueh modified 

18 or new findings, which findiiig.s with respect to (picstions of 

19 fact shall be conclusive if supported by substantial evidence 

20 on the record considered as a whole, and shall also file his 

21 recommendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside 

22 of his original action. 

23 (4) Upon the filing of the record with the court, the 

24 jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its judg- 

25 meut shall be final, except that the same shall be subject to 
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1 rcviow by ilic Snprcine Court of the United Stntes upon writ 

2 of cerlioniri or cerlilicntioii as provided in rseclioii J 254 of 
o (iile 28, United Stales Code. 

'1 OIVXIj KIGlI'x^ 

y Sko. Kcveniies shared inuler (his Act shall be 

^ eoiisidered iis Federal fiiiaiieial assistance within (he inenn- 

7 iiig of (i(lc VI of the Civil KiglKs Act of 19G4 (42 U.S.C. 

8 2000d). 

i> ADVAXC13 FUNDING 

Six?. 14. To tbc end of affording the responsible St^Ue, 

li loail, and Federal oiliecrs conccnied adequate notice of avoil- 

^2 able Ifedcral financial assistance under this Act, appropriar 

1*^ tions for carrying out tliis Act are authorized to bo inchidcd 

14 in the appropriation Act for the fisciil year preceding the 

15 fiscal year for which they are available for obligation. In 
1() order to ellcct a transition to this method of timing appro- 

17 priation action, the preceding sentence shall apply notwith- 

18 standing that its initial application will result in the enact- 

19 ment in the same year (whether in the same appropriation 

20 Act or otherwise) of appropriations for each of two eon- 

21 secutivo fiscal years. 

22 LAUOR STANDAItDS 

23 SivO. 15. All laborers and mechanics employed 5>y eon- 

24 tractors or subcontractors in any construction which is feder- 

25 ally assisted, whicli shall include revenues shared, under this 
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1 Act slmll be pnid wages at rates not less tlinn those prevall- 

2 ing oil similar coiistnictioj? h; the looUlty a^5 (lelcnnlned 

3 by the Sccrctarj' of Labor hi accordance with the Davis- 

4 Bacon Act, as amendod (40 U.S.C, 27Ga— STGas*)), The 

5 Secretary of Libor shall have, with respect to such labor 

6 standards, the aiithority and functions set forth in Keor- 
1 gani/ation Plan Numbered 14 of 15)50 (15 :U7G; 04 

8 Stat. 1207) and section 2 of tlie Act of Jumi 13, 1934, 

9 asajuended (40 U.S,0. 276c), 

11 SlvC. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to 

12 the President and the Coiii^n'cjjs pertainin^r to .the elTedive- 

13 ne.^s of asjiistauee under this Act in uicetiuf,^ the educational 
1^ needs of ehihiren and ad»ilt5. 

15 AVAlLAHIhrrV OK SIIAKIU) UIvVICKUI-S KOIt PAYING 

16 XON-PICDKUAL SirAltK UKDKIt Omm ntOOHAMS 

Sico. 17, Pa}anents made pursaaiit to this Act shall he 
18 available, subject to the provisions of this Act, for paying 
1^ the iion-PedernI share of expenditures mider other IVderal 
20 prognuns. 

2^ KKCOHDS, AUDITS, AND ItEl'OKTS 

2^ Sec. 18. (a) All revemies shared with States under 
this Act shall be property accounted for as Federal fiuids in 
the accounts of such recipients. 

(b) In order to assure that reveiuics shared under this 
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Act are used in accordance wiih its jirovisiou!?, cack Slate 
sliall- 

(1) use sucli fiscal and accounting piOcednrcs as 
nia}' 1)0 necessary to assure (A) proper accoiuiting for 
paynienis received by it, and (IJ) proper disburscnicnt 
of such ainonnts; 

(2) provide lo the Secretary, on reasonable notice, 
access io, aiid liio right to examine any books, docn- 
nionts, papers, or records as lie may reasonably retpiire; 
and 

(3) make such reports to (ho Secretary as ho may 
reasonably require. 

INTlvRSTATlv AOKEUMKNTS 

Skc. 19. In the event that eooj'eration or agreements 
between States is necessary in order to realize the full bene- 
iit of provisions of this Act, the consent of Congress i.s 
iiereby given to such States to enter into such agreements. 

DEl'INITIONS 

Jec. 20. For pnri)oses of thi.s Act^ 

(1) The tenn "adult education" means services or in- 
struction below the college love! for individuals (A) viio 
have attained the ago of IC, (B) who do not Iiavo a certifi- 
cate of gnidiiation from ;i school providing secondary educa- 
tion and who have not achieved an equivalent level of cdnca- 
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1 tion, (C) >vbo arc not currently required to be enrolled in 

2 schools. 

3 (2) The tcnn "average per pupil expcnditnre in the 

4 United Stat^js" means tlie iiggrcgat^^ current expenditures of 

5 all local educiitional agencies in the United States for any 
fiscal year, plus any direct current expendiUires by the States 

7 in which such agencies are located for the operation of such 

8 agencies during such j^car (without regard to the sources of • 

9 funds from which either of such expenditures is made) . di- 
-10 .vided by the aggregate number of children in average daily 

11 attendance to whom such agencies provided public education 

12 during such year. 

13 (3) The term "construction" means the erection, ac- 
14- quisition, alteration, remodeling, or improveuieut of facil- 
15 ities, ineluduig the acquisition of laiul necessary therefor, and 
IG the cost of construction includes the cost of architect's fees. 

17 (4) The term "current expenditures" means cxpendi- 

18 tures for public education, but not including expenditures 

19 for community services, capital outlay, and debt services, 

20 or any e.xpemlilures made from funds allotted under this Act. 

21 (5) The term "elementary school" means a day or 

22 residential school which provides elementary education, as 

23 determined uiulcr State law. 

24 (6) The term "Federal property" means real property 

25 which is owned by the United States or is leased by the 
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1 United States, ami wliieli is nut .subject to taxation I)}- any 

2 State or any poliiical .snb(Iivi:;5on of a State or by the Di^Jtiict 

3 of Gohnubia. Such term iuebules (A) real propcrt\* held in 

4 trust b\' the United States for individnal Indians or Indian 

5 tribes, and real property- hehl by individnal Indians or tribes 

6 Avhich is snbjcct to restrictions on alienation imposed by the 

7 United States, [Y>) for one year beyond the end of the fiscal 
. 8 year in which occnned the sale or tnmsfcr thereof In' the 

9 United States, any j^ropert}- considered prior to snch sale or 

10 transfer to be Federal propert}' for the pnrposes of this Act, 

11 and (C) an\' school which is providing flight training to 

12 itienibei"s of the Air Force nnder contractnal arnnigenients 
1? with the Department of the Air Force at an airport which is 

14 owned by a State or political snbdivision of a State. Sneh 

15 tenn also inclndes any interest in Federal propert}* (as de- 

16 fined in the foregoing provisions of this paragraph) nnder an 

17 easement, lease, license, permit, or other arrangement, as 

18 well as any improvements of any natnrc (other than pipe- 
"1^ linos or ntility lines) on snch property even though sneh 

20 interests or iniprovoments are subject to taxation by a State 

21 or political snbdivision of a State or by the District of Cohim- 

22 bia. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, of this para- 

23 graph, sneh term does not include (D) any real property 
^ used for a l.ibor s\\])\)\y confer, labor liomr, or labor camp for 
25 iriigiatory farmworkers, (E) any rea^ property under the 
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1 jurisdiction of the Post Oflice Dopiuluiout and used primarily 

2 for the provision of postiil ?orvieo.<, or (F) any lo;Y-reut 

3 housing project held under title II of the National Industrial 

4 Recoverj^ Act, the Euiergency Relief Appropriation Act of 

5 1935, the United States Housing Act of 1937, the Act of 

6 June 28, 1940 (Public Law 871 of the Seventy-sixtli Con- 

7 gress) , or any law amendatory of or supplementar}'' to any 

8 of such Acts. 

9 (7) The term "handicapped children" means mentally 

10 retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visuall}' 

11 handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or 

12 other health impaired children M'ho by reason thereof re- 

13 quire special educational services. 

1* (8) The term "local educational ageuc}^" means a pub- 
lie board of education or other public authority legally con- 
stituted within a State for either administrative control or 

^'^ direction of, or to perform a service fimction for, public 
elementary or secondary schools in a city, county, township, 
school district, or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or counties as are recog- 
nized in a State as an administrative agency ior its public 
elementary or secondary schools* Such term also includes 
any other public institution or agency having admmistra- 
tive control and direction of a public elementary or sec- 
ondary school 
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1 (9) The t^^nii ''low-income families" shall he defined hy 

2 the Secretary in accordance with such criteria as he may 

3 prescribe, which criteria shall take into account migratory 

4 children of migratory agricultural workers, neglected or dc- 

5 linquent children, and such matters as family size and urban- 

6 rural differences. 

(10) The term "nonprofit", as applied to a school, 

8 means a school owned and operated by one or more non- 

9 profit corporations or associations no part of the net eam- 

10 ings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit 

11 of any private shareholder or individual 

12 (11) The tei-m "revenues shared" means payments 

13 under this Act. 

(12) The term "secondary school" means a day or 
1^ residential school which provides secondary education, as 
1^ deterinhied under State law, except that it does not include 
1'^ any education provided beyond grade 12. 

(13) The term "Secretiir/' means 'the Secretary of 
1^ Health, Education, and Welfare. 

20 (14) The term "State" includes, in addition to the 

21 several States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 

22 trict of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

23 (15) The term "supporting materials and services" 
2*^ means such matenals and services as the purchase of school 
2^ textbooks, libmry resources, and educational equipment; the 
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1 provision of supplementary educational centers and services, 

2 of school pupil personnel services, of adult education, and of 

3 school meals; the training or retraining of teachers, teacher 

4 aides, and other school personnel; the strengthening of State 
0 or local educational agency capabihties and of educational 
G planning at the State or local level; the support of the ad- 
7 visory council appointed under section 9; and the adininis- 
8. tration at the State level of the program carried ont under 
^ this Act. 

1^ (16) The term "vocational education" includes voca- 

11 tional or technical training or retraining (including field or 

12 laboratory work and remedial or related academic and tccli- 
1^ nical instruction incident thereto and work-study programs 
14 for students who need the earnings from work in order to 
li> commence or continue their education) conducted as part of 

16 a program designed to prepare individuals for gainful ein- 

17 ploymcnt as semiskilled or skilled workers or technicifins or 

18 subprofessionals in recognized occupations and in new and 
1^> cmer^*ng occupations or to prepare individuals for enroll- 

20 ment in advanced technical education programs, but ex- 

21 eluding my program to prepare individuals for employment 

22 in occupations generally considered professional or which 

23 require a baccalaureate or higher degree; and such term also 

24 includes vocational guidance and counseling in connection 

25 with such training or for the purpose of facilitating occupa- 
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1 tioiial choices; instruction related to the occupation or occu- 

2 patioiis for which the students are in training or instruction 

3 necessar)'- for students to henefit from such training; job 

4 placement; and the training of persons engaged as, or 

5 preparing to become, teachers in a vocational education 

6 ])rogrnm or teachers, supervisors, or directors of such 
'7 teachers. 

8 kkpeat; of raoGUAMS iucplackd by this act 

^ Sec. 21. (a) Effective with respect to appropriations 

10 for fiscal years begiiming after June 30, 1972, the following 

11 statutes and parts of statutes are repealed : 

1^ (1) title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

33 cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.0. 241a-2411) ; 
^'^ (2) title II of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.0. 821-827) ; 

(3) title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Educiition Act of 1965 (20 U.S.0. 841-848) ; 

(4) title V of the Elementary aiul Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.0. 861-870) ;- 

Of) 

(5) part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Aet '(5}0lJ.S.O. 871-877) ; 

90 

(6) the Smith-Hughes Act (20 U.S.C. 11-15, 
ir>-28) ; 

2i 
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(7) sections 3 and 4 of Public Law Rl-874 (20 
U.S.0. 238-239) ; 



•1 (S) title III of the Natioiuil ])efeuse Education 

2 Act. of 1958 (20 U.S.O. 441-455) ; 

(9) subpart 2 of part J{ of title Y of the Jligher 

EchiCMtioM Aet of 1905 (20 U.S.O. 1108-1 110c) : aud 
'"^ (10) the Vocjitioual Education Aet of 1963 (20 

U.S.O. 1241-1391). 

(b) EfTeetive with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
^ years beginning after June 30, 1972. the Adult Education 
^ Act is amended b}^— 

(1) striking out "reserved in section 304(a) for 
the pnrimses of this section'' in .section 309(a) and in- 

19 . . . 

scrtnig \\\ lieu thereof "api)roiu*iated imrsuant to section 
312(a)"; and 

(2) .striking out sections 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
and 310, and subsection (b) of section 312. 

1« (c) Public Law 81-815 (20 U.S.O. 631-647) is 
anuMi led by inserting "(a) " innnediately after ''Section 1.'' 
and by adding at the end of such .*?ection the following: 

"(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act. 
api)roi)riati()ns under this Act for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30. 1972, shall be available only for canying out the 
provisiojis of sections 9, 10, 14, and 16/'. 

(d) Effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1972, the Child Nutrition 

2^ Act of 1966 (42 U.S.O. 1771-1785) is amended by- 
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I ( I ) striking out seetioii.s 5 and 7; 

•J (2) striking out ''through 1'* in section G anil in- 

'\ .sorting *'aiul 4'' in lieu thereof; 

I ii^) Striking out "thnuigh 5" in section 11 and 

T) inserting "aiiJ 4" in lieu thereof; and 

(4) striking out "section 4'* in section 4(b) and 

7 inserting "section 11'' in lieu thereof. 

8 (e) Effective with rcs|K : U) appropriations for fiscal 
0 years beginning after June 30, 1972, the National School 

30 Lunch Act (42 U.S.O. 1751-1761) is amended by- 

11 (1) striking out sections 4, 5, 7, 8, and 10; 

12 (2) (A) striking out "the amount apportioned by 

13 him pursuant to sections 4 and 5 of this Act and*' in 
paragrapli (2) of section G and (B) by striking out 

1<> in such paragraph "sections 4, 5, and and inserting 
in lieu thereof "section 4''; 

(3) striking out "section 10" in the last sentence 
of section 9 and inserting "section li'' in Hen thereof; 
1^ (4) striking out subsection (d) of section 11 and 

20 inserting in lieu thereof the following: "(d) The Secre- 

21 tary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury from 

22 time to time the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section and the time or times sneh amounts are to 
be paid; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
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to the Stntc at the time or tunes fixed by the Secretary 
tlie amounts so certified." 

(5) striking out in paragraph (g) of section 11 
inchiding those applicable to funds apportioned or 
paid pursuant to section 4 or 5 but cxchiding the pro- 
visions of section 7 relating to matching,"; 

(()) strikhigont in section 11(h) (1) "to extend 
the scliool lunch program under this Act to every school 
within the State, and (0) "; and 

(7) striking out panxgraphs (4), (r)),and (6) 
of section 12(d) and renumbering paragraph (7) as 
paragraph (4) . 
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Senator Pkkl. I now call upon our first witness, Elliot L, Eicli- 
nrdsoii. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
STEPHEN KURZMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION; 
CHRISTOPHER CROSS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEG- 
ISLATION (EDUCATION) ; AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS: 
AND STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY P. MARLAND, JR., U.S. COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Eiciiakdsox. Thank you. 

Coniniissiouer Murland and myself and our aides arc pleased to be 
here today to te.stify on this bill. I am accompanied by Conuuissiouer 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr.: Mr. Stei}lien Kurzmau, Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation, and Mr! Christopher Cross, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Le<rislation (Education) . 

I would like, with Hie permission of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
to auk to have inserted at this point in the record preceding my pre- 
pared statement the introductory renuu ks of the late ranking Hei)ub- 
ican on the subcommittee, Senator Winston Prouty, on the introduc- 
tion of S. IGOOj including the President's me.ssagc on the bill, the bill 
itself, and a section-by-section analysis of the bill with a fact sheet. 

Senator Pkij.. And with a sense of great honor and respect to our 
colleague, too. 

Secretary Eicii.Minsov. It is a feeling we fully .share. We certainly 
greatly uiiss his participation in these deliberations. 
Senator Pi:u>.Withontobjection, it is so ordered. 
(The information referred to follows :) 

[Trom ihc ConRrcssionnl Record— Senate, Apr, 29, 1971) 

I.NTU0i>uciX)UY REM.\nKs OP Ho.v. Wi.N'STO.v L. Pkouty, A U.S. .Sk.n'atob KnOM TIIK 

Statu or ^'EUM0^•T 

EDUCATION nfiVK.VUE SHAlU.N'O ACT OF 1071 

Mr. PnoUTV, Mr. Prosidont, on behalf of niyfjolf and Sonatorf; Uakku of Tcn- 
nossoo, Ben'.vett of Utah, Hkock of Tenno.s.seo, Hucklky of Nt'w YorU. Dominick 
of Colorado, Fo.nt. of Hawaii, Giuffi.v of MiohiKan» X'kkcy of lUinoij^. ScnwKiKKn 
of -Ponns.vlvanhi, Scott of Pennsylvania, Tait of Ohio, and Towkr of Texas, 1 
am introducing today, for tlie Prc.sidont, tlie Prof;i'd<Mit'« |)ropo.*:ed Kdncation 
Ucvcnnc Sharing Act. I ask nnaninions consent that a copy of the biU, n .«?oction- 
hy-section analysis of tlie hid, and a snniniary of the hiU he printed in the Kecouo 
at tlie conclii.sion of niy remarks. 

The PuESiDK.VT pro tempore. Withont ohjoction, it is .^o ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. As the rankips? UepnhUcan on tlio Kdncation Sul)commlttoo of 
the Committee on Labor and I'ublic Welfare, I am partlcuhirly concerned that 
the well-intentioned efforts of Congre.<;.«? hi recent years hnvo rof;nlted In a ma'/e 
of elementary and .secondary education programs, which while noble in llieir 
intent are cuniber.sonie in their implementation. 

In his April 0 nies.^aKe on education revenue sllarin^^ President Xixon de- 
picted the problem by pointing: out that ""Under the present piecemeal .<<ysteni of 
Fedc/ol aid, education grants are available to local .<;chools under 3S separate 
authorizations for 'instruction/ 37 separate authorizations for low-income stu- 
dents, and 22 .separate authori'/ations for readinjj instruction." 

I am sure each Senator has on many occasions .soiip;ht to Rulde his constituent 
school districts Uirough this maze. 

Some school districts have felt coniiielled to hire experts in frrantsmansliip. 
full-time Federal aid coordinator.s. 
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Is is clear tbat tbe burdens placed on SUito and local educational airencies. 
which wish to iniplcnieiit those various education pro^^rauKS, is often intolemlde. 

Gnidelinos, regnlations, matching fnnd reipiirenients ensnarl the edncator in 
tiino'eonsiiniinj; trivia which is connterprodnctivo to the edncator's primary 
role — education. 

For the small school districts in my State of Vermont inllexihle gnidelinos and 
regnlations often prcclnde Federal assistance, which Conjcress clearly intended 
to be available to all districts. 

Clearly, remedial action is necessjiry to make Federal aid to edncation more 
resi)onsive and les^s cnnibei'sonie. 

If we review the history of onr edneation pro^^ranis. we .^ee that, as each 
problem area was discerned and delined. we responded with a separate edncation 
projcram resiwnsive to the partlcnlai- problem. We in Con^rress moved rapidly 
in Lhe lOiiO's to respond to a nndtitnd<* of (education problems. At the outset. 
categoric^Jil programs were necessary to preci-^^ely target Federal aid. 

However, now that Federal .<;npport f(n- elementary and .secondary edncation 
is well established, it is time to move from categori!:ation to consolidation in 
snch a way that the goals of edncational qualit.v and (^iiiortnnity are mot. 

Mr. L^rcsident. this bill responds to the need for consolidation and streaiuljning 
of onr Federal edncational programs in a responsive way. 

It is a good, bnt not perfect, bill and I mnst. in all cand>)r, .<:ny that I iind 
seven! problems in the measure a.s it is now drafted. 

Dnt I do reconnnend the bill to Senators as exeellent in its basic concept and 
directicm. 

The Edncation Uevemie Sharing Act would make funds available to States 
and local cHlncati(mal agencies in live areas of onr hmgstanding concern--edn. 
cation of the dis:idvantaged, education of 'ie handicapped, vocational education. 
CHlucation of federally connected children, and supporting materials and services. 
Funds W(mld ilow t(^ States and localities on the basis of an automatic fornnda. 
The bill anthorisces advanced fnnding so that local oHicials would know in ad- 
vance the amount they conld expect to receive and. tliereby, plan ahead. 

Funds derived from the pre.^^ence in a school district of children whose i)Ureuts 
live on Fedenil "property and children from l(>w-inc(nne families \Vould be passed 
tlirongli by the State directly to the school district. Other Federal funds wcmld 
be distribnted among local educati(mal agencies by the State adininistering 
agency, on the basis of their relatives needs for assistance in the areas of educa- 
tion of the handicapped, vocational education, and supporting materials and 
servic-os. TJie State administering agency would be given the ilexibility to tnius- 
fer up to 30 percent of the funds from any one category to any other category, 
wiiii the exception of those funds passed through to local edncaticmal agencies. 
This could mean, for example, that additional funds conld be made available 
for edncation of the handicapped if the State felt that this was of high priority. 

The State's plan for distril>nti(m of Federal funds wonld be developed in 
consultation with a State advi.sory council appointed by the Governor, broadly 
representative of public and private educational interests and meuiher.s of the 
public. In addition, the State's plan wonld be pnbli.<ihed and interested persons 
wonld be given an oppcntunity for ecnnnieut. However, no Federal approval 
of the plan wonld be rocpiired. This is a nmjor change from present law. It 
means that a State will be able to plan for its own needs, rather than trying to 
adapt to some prc^^et Federal format 

As the l*resideut noted in his message: ' Xon-publi^: .schools bear a .significant 
share of the cost and effort of providing education for our children today. 
Federal aid to education .^^hould taUe this fully into account.'* 

JCdncation revenue sharing expands the opportunities available to children 
in nonpublic .^^chools by recpiiri^ig that they be allowed to participate on an 
equitable basis in public school programs of education for the disadvantaged, 
edncation of the handicapi)ed, \oc.itional education, and supporting materials 
and .^Jcrvices. The act provides that, in cases where State law proliiblts snch 
participation, the Secretary of Health, Kdueation, and Welfare shall provide 
similar .services to nonpublic jjchoolchildren and shall pay the costs out of the 
State's allotment. 

Edncation revenue sharing would offer State and local edncation oflicials 
far greater flexibility in making program decisions responsive to the netnls of 
their students. Funds could be allotted among amis of usm and among local 
edncational agencies according to their .si)ocIllc needs, rather than according to 
.some rigid Federal mandate. As the rresident said : 
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'•I believo \vo must rec();;nizo that tlio Federal Government cannot substitute 
its good Intentions for tlie local uiukrstinulinK of local prohlcnis. for local 
energy in attacking tliej«e problems, aiwl for local initiatives in improving; tlie 
quality of education in America. We uiusL also recognize that state and local 
authorities need Federal resources if they are to meet their ol)ligati(ms and if 
they are to use tlie i>eculiar advantages of stale aud local knowledge, resimnsi- 
bility and autlu>rity to their fullest potential. Kdacation Keveuue Sharing 
acconuuodate.^ the federal role in national education to both these realities, and 
it lays the foundation for a new and monj i>roductive Federal-State relationship 
in this area of vital national concern . . ." 

I agree with tlie Tresident's observation and I am hopeful Congress will re- 
spond by following a course of consolidation for existing educational programs 
as We euibark on a new era of experhuentation tlirough tlie proiwsed National 
Institute of Kducation. 

We have niueh to learn about how we teach and it is clear that the Fe<Ieral 
Government must serve as n catalyst for educational innovation and experimenta- 
tion. We must continue to develop categorical programs for new areas of coucern 
and commitment. 

As I look ahead ut the course of Federal af'l to education, I envision alternate 
eras of categorization and consolidation. 

As we move ahead in eategoriciil programs of educational innovation and 
exiKjrimenation, I foresee times v.-h«n we shall need to consolidate educational 
eoneeiUs thus develoi>ed in revenue sharing i>rognims. 

The lessons once learned must be ai>i>Ue<l through flexible njcehanisms which 
respond best to the needs of our elementary aud secondary school i)ni>ils. 

We have leu rued much In recent years and the lessons of luire;iucratie eusnarl- 
ments in education i)rogran)s should not be lost on Cougres.s. We should know 
that it is a time to move toward eonsolidatiou of i)roveu educational i>rogram.*<. 
Toward this end, I recommend the Eihieation Keveuue Sharing Act as a con- 
ceptually excellent i)roi)osal that is worthy of our careful .study. 

It is not a jwrfect bill us now drafted but we should promptlv begin to eXi)lore 
its concepts aud seek to iKjrfect it- 

I hope that Senators will look at the problems in this hill as challenges to be 
met not as insurmountable obstacles to further consideration. 

With this liope, I commend to Senators the Kducation llevenue Sharing Act. 

SEcnc^'-IiY-SECTIo^• Analysis: Education Revenuk Sharing Act of ira 

SECTION 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Suhscction (a) of section 2 states that the Congress has found current Fedeml 
education assistnuee i)rograms too narrow in seoi)c to meet the Federal govern- 
ment's resi)ousibility to help States meet the costs of education in a.-eas of special 
national concern. 

Suhscction (h) of section 2 sets forth the puri)0Se of the bill, w^liieh is to replace 
Certain existuig Federal education assistance programs with a systeni of revenue 
sharing, thereby encouraging innovation in edueatiou, i)roviding help to educa- 
tionally disadvantaged aud liaudieapi)ed children, strengthening voca.Monal and 
career education, and assuring that children of parents living or working on 
Federal i)roi)erty receive educational oi)portunities equal to those givea other 
children. 

SECTION 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPIIOPRIATIONS AND PLANNING PAYMRNTS 

Subjection (a) of section S authorizes necessary appropriations to fund the 
revenue sharing i>rogram, efl'cctive for the n.scal year ending June 30, 1073. 

Subsection (b) of section S authorizes approi>riations to ennhlc the Secretary 
of HEW to mal;e i)ayments to States during the period January 1, 1072, to June 
30. 1072, which will assist the States in i)lanning for transition from the existing 
system of categorical educational grants to the rcvcmic sharing svstem provide*! 
for In tlie Act. 

SECTION 4, ArX0T.MENT AND USF. OF SHARED RE\'ENUES 

Section .} prescribes the amounts of revenue to he sliared with each State 
aud how such revenue is to be use<l. 

Subsection (a) of acetion .} directs the Secretary of IIBW to allot to eiieh State, 
from funds ai)i)roi)riate<l under sectiou 3(a). G0% of the average m^r pupil edu- 
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cational e.Npcnditnrc in the U.S. iniiltipliwl hy tlie nveniRC daily attendance of 
children in pnldic olenieniary or .^^econchiry sciiools of such JJtate who re.sided on 
Federal i^roperty. Snch ainonnt may he "sed for any educational parpo.^e. 

Subsection (b) of ACctiou ,J sets forth a fonnala for coUipatinj; a Stated pro 
nita share of the reiiiainin*^; .<anis appropriated ander .section JJ(a). A Stnie'.s 
fonaula is derivwl hy adding toi;ether the product.*^ of three .<epanile maltipll* 
cations: 

(1) 1.0 tinies tlie niiinher of school-a^e children from low'-iaconie families in the 
State; 

(2) .(> tinies the namher of children in average daily attendance in the State's 
pahlie ^:chools who do not live on Federal proiwrty bat who have a parent who 
works oil Fedenil proj)erty or is on active daty in the anifornied services; 

(3) .1 time<; the namher of schooPage children in the State. 

Snbscction (c) of .section .J prescrihes how the States may si>end shares coni- 
pated in accordance with sahf^cotion (b). That portion derived from the (h)(1) 
ailcalation may ho ase<l only for meeting the special edac:itional needs of dis- 
advantaged children who reside In are:is yvIMi high coni'ciit rat Ions of low -income 
faniilie.*^. or who are migratory children of ndgratory farm workers, or who are 
neglect e<l or deliuciaent children being ed a caved directly by the State. That por- 
tion derived from the (b) (li) cnlcalation i.*^ay he ased for any educational pur- 
po.se. That portion derived from the (1))(3) calcalatlon may be ased for three 
parposes: one-siNth for handicapped children, one-third for vocational aetivitieP, 
one-half for materials and services. Section U. however, permits (or more, 
ander sonic clrcinastanccs) of (b) (;J) money to he ased for any parpo.se described 
in subsection (e) of section 

Snhitcction (d) of section i aathorl^.es use of shared revenae for conijt ruction 
of edacatioM oriented facilitie.s. 

Snbuection (c) of ttection .} permits the Secretary to reallot to other States, on 
a pro nita basis, fands declined by a Slate or fnnd.s not SiUired with a State by 
reason of <the State's ineliglhility to receive them. Saeli leallotnient is at the 
discretion of the Secretary. Any a moan t .so reallot e<l shall he deemed part of a 
State's nllotiaent dedve<l from the i^uwa provision of sab.sectlon (b) which gave 
rise to the fands in qaestion. 

Subsection (/) of section .J authorizes the Secretary to time the disbarscment 
of allotted fands to the States as he .sees lit, bearing In aiind the desirability of 
minimizing delays in the use of dl.sbiir.sed money. 

Subsection (tj) of jnection .} states that the Secretary shall determine average 
d:iil.v attendance, average per papil expeaditiire, and numbers of children, using 
the latest data. Such dcterinlnationsare iiaal. 

SECTIO.N 5. niSTKlJtUTIO.N OP SUAltKl) KEVk.VUKS WlTlU.V BACH STATE 

Subsection (a) of section 5 directs that faads received by the States under 
.section 1(0) be ''pa.sscd thnmgh" to local edac:itloaal nathoritles in accordance 
with the namher of children in aver.ige daily attendance who resldi^d on Fcileral 
property in theschool district of sacli authorityf 

Subsection (b) of section r, directs that fands received by the States ander 
section 4(b)(1) "p«'»*^*^ed throiigir to local educational aatlioritles in accord- 
tince with the mnuner of children in the district of .sacb authority who are in 
low-iiicome faniilicK. The Stnte may, however, retain any part of sacb fands 
which are neede<» by the State to discharge its daty of directly educating 
neglected or delinqaeat cbiidrcii. Moreover, no fands are to be "passed through" 
to local aathoritles aaless the amount involved is at lea.st ?10.000, and all 
schools in the district i)rovide comparable <Kliicational .services. If n given 
district is iueligihle to receive funds and'!; this s;d»section, the State nuiy reallot 
sacb funds to other dl.striet.*^. If no district in a S.'ate Is eligible to receive fands 
ander this .sab.sect Ion, sacb fands may be reallotted, on a pro rata basis, to 
other States. 

Subsection (c) of Section ft provides that the remainder of a State's allot- 
ment may, Cn accordance with scctio!is 4 and 0 and (he plan developed parsimnt 
to .section S(b), be a.<ed by the State agency designated under section S(a), or 
given to local educational aatlioritles in accordance with their needs. How- 
ever, not juore tha^x 30% of funds derived from ai)plieation of the calealation 
in section 4(b) (2. relating to cldldrea with a parent employed on Federal 
property or iu tbe'iinlforuicd .services, may be paid to a district not having any 
sacb children in avenge daily attendance. Moreover, when deteraiining needs 
of local agcncie;5 to which funds are given under this subsection, funds paid 
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to .siicli :i;:cnt'k'.s under .subsection (h) of .section 5, relntiuj: to t\v <'(lnca*ion:illy 
<li^^:l<lv:lnl:l^':ul, :ire not lo he taken ini'^iccoiint. 

.SKCTION «. TUANiirKISS AMONG rUUrOSKS 

Scvtioti a nllows Stnte.s to Uije of fnndf? derived from tlie ealcu!:i!iou of 
•Ul)) to 1k' nscd for any of tlie imrimse.*^ dc^icriluul in s-etlon -Uir). The :iO% 
limitation ujay be exw<'d<»d upon :i denion.strailon .satLsfactory to tlie J^ecretary 
thai .sneh action will more elTcctively nehleve tlie imr|)o.sc.s of thi» Act. 

SKtnlON 7. I'AllTlCll'ATION OK .NO.VrUllLlC SCllOOI, CHlLnUKN 

^^SuhacctiOH {a) of section 7 di recti* the State agency desifriiated i)nr.suant to 
section S(a) lo «ive children enrolled in nonprolii urivate school.s an opiior- 
tnnUy lo participate in activities for u!iiieh fnnd.s :u'e nnide avaihdde nndor 
l»araj:r:iiih (1), or clause (A), (li). or (O) of paragraph of j:ection -tCc). 
and to provide that title to and ctmtrol of fund.s recvived under l!Mi Ac^ will 
remain in one or more public ai;cucies. 

Subsection {h) of section 7 i»rovide.s that, ii the Secretary detennine.? that 
a State is unahle to co»»i>ly with snhsoction (:0 .<ecUon 7 hy reason of .^tato 
law, unl^5t himself arrange, hy oontract or otherwise, for private school 
ehSldr":^ to parlieip:»te as contenii>hited in .suhsection (a), and, pay for such 
partieii)ation out uf funds allotted to the State for snch pirrpziSW. 

SKCTIOX S. STATK ADMIMSTUATloX 

Section S i)rovides for the designation of a State agency which will he the 
single agency administering the revenue sharing I'rrojraui rsial)li.<;hed hy the 
Act (M»;'ess the single agency reqnireiuont is waived pursuant to -l*J U.S.C. 
4'J14). The d<;Siguated agency is reqnire<l to develop annually in consultation 
with the advisory council appointed under section 0 a phni for the distrihuiloii 
of funds received hy it under the Acr. Interested persons are (o he given sime 
to connuent on tlie i>lnn before its adoption. 

SECTION- i;. STATK ADVISOUY C0U>'C1I, 

Section 0 directs the chief exeentlve olficer of each State imrticipatliig in the 
l)rograui under the Act to appoint au advisory council which shall he l)roadly 
rei)re.sentativo of the Slate and the i>nhlic. The .ejection ind;-;al?^ cei taln areas of 
experience and competence which shall he >-ei>re.sentcHl on the council. The eouncil 
is to a.ssl.st the State agency designated pur.suant to .<ec:*<ni in tne prei)- 
aration of tluj idan, to advise it on gei^ral imlicy matters to evalmite activities 
assisted under the Act, to advise State or lo^rnl olliclals on van. v: matters pcr- 
iaii;lng to the i)rograni, nnd to prei>are and snhmit to thv Secvetary. at least 
annually, a rei)ort of its activities, reconunemhUion.s and evaluati<ms. 

SKCTION 1 0. Tnh:ATMK.NT OK FmillAU.Y-CON'NKCTKl) CHlUm>:X 

Section 10 provhles that the Stato agency designated i^ursnant to section 8(a) 
will re<inIro tluit ehiUlren rtttending school within the State who rcsl<!e with a 
l)arent on Federal projmrty, who reside with a parent en^Mloyed on Kedenil 
S^operty or who havi' a parent who is a menitfcr of tJ>^» nuiformod .*^er\'U■e^*► will 
receive a imhlic eleuienhiry or ."secondary edneation on a basis comi>]tr::ble to that 
provhled to other ehlldren in the State. 

SKCTION 1 1. 6PKCXAL PAVJtK.NTS IlY THK SKCISKTAUY 

Section U allows the Secretary to reverse up lo 10% of i^ic funds :'.pi»roi)rjato<? 
under section 3(a) to make payments to States to assist them Sn carrying out 
activities described in s^/ction 4 v.hich arc de.sign<:<l to further national i)oHey 
objectives in the Held of edneation. 

SECTION 12. UBCOVBUY OF VUNDS 

Suhsectidn (a) of section 12 authorizes the Secretary, if he determiuos thai 
a State has failed to comply with the i^rovisions of the Act, to refer the nmtter 
to the Attorney G^-^noral for approi>riate civil action, or, after u/^tiee and oi)por- 
tnnity for hearing, to notify t?ie State that it" corrective action is not taken 
within sixty days, revenues shared with it will he "educed in the same or sne- 
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cccdiiig fiscal year by an anioiiut equal to the amount of funds uiiicli were not 
expended in aeeordance wiili tlie Act. or to take sneli other :xtion ai: ninv hv 
provided by law. 

Siihiscction (6) of Hcction 12 antliorizes tlic Attorney General to bring civil 
action in any appropriate district court for any appropriate (inchiding injunc- 
tive) rcl 

Suhsci^ on (c) of section 12 prescribes the court procedure to be followed 
in tbe event that a State receives notice under section 12(a)(2) of reduction 
in revenues. The State may lile a i-otition for rev iew of the Sectary s action 
in a court of appeals for tbe circuit in wliich it is located, or in the United, 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 'ilic Secretary must tlicii 
lile in that court a record of the proceeding on whieh his action wa.i based. I he 
court may aflinn. modify, or set aside in whole or in part the action of the Sec- 
retary. Upon filing the record with the court, the juriMliction of the court shall 
be exclusive and its judgment final Siivc for review by writ of certiorari from 
the Supreme Court. 

SECTION 13. CIVIL mCIITS 

Section IS states that revenues shared nudcr the Act shall be considered Fed'^ 
cral fniaucial assistance within the meaning of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1004. 

SECTIoy 14. AUVAXCKU FUNDING 

Section 1/f provides that appropriations for carrying out tlic Act mav be 
niclnded ni the appropriation Act for the fi.scal year prcccdinjr the fi<:cal Vcir 
for w...ch they arc available for obligation. 



SECTION 15. r.AROR STANDARDS 



Section 15 provides tluit laborers nud mechanics cniploved in anv construction 
assisted under the Act shall be paid wiges at rates not less than tliose prevailiujr 
ousnmlar construction in the locality. 

SECTION 10. ANNUAL HEPORT 

Section 16 provides that the Secretary shall uiakeau annual rcportto the Prc^i- 
(lent and tbe Congress on the effectiveness of as.sistauce under the Act in nieotini: 
the educational needs of children and adults. 

SECTION IT. AVAII.AHH.ITV OF SIIAKED KEVENUF:S FOR rAYING NON-FKDKKAL SirAKI- 
UNDER OTHER I»UOGR.\MS 

Section 11 provides that payments umdc pur.<;uaut to the Act .<«hall be available 
con.sisteut with the provisions of the Act, for paying the non^fedcral share of cx^ 
I)eniitures under other Federal programs. 



SECTION IS. RECORDS, AUDITS, AND REPORTS 

Section IS provides that revenues shared with States undor the Act shall be 
•>roperly accounted for as Federal funds in the accounts of such States', Each 
^cate IS directed to us^c such fi.scal and accounting procedures as niav he ueccs«;ary 
to assure l)roper accoimting for payments received by it and propei' disbiirseiiieut 
of such amounts, to provide to the Secretary, on reasonable notice, access to. and 
the right to examine any books, documents, papers, or records as he mav icasou- 
ably recpnrc, and to make such reports to the Secretarv as he mav roasonablv 
re(piire. 

SECTION 10. INTERSTATE AOREEilENTS 

Section^ 19 provides that the con.*«ent of Congress is given to agreements be- 
tween States wlieu necessary to realize the full benefit of provisions of the Act. 

SECTION 20. DKriXITIoNS 

•Oration 9,0 of the Act .sets forth the following definition : 

(1) The term "adult education" means .<«ervices or instruction below the college 
level for individuals (A) who have attainwl the age of 10, (\\) who do not have 
a certific-it(i of graduation from a .<ccliool providing .<<ecoudary education and who 
have not achieved an equivaioiit level of education, and (C) who are not cur- 
rently re<purcMl to be enrolled in schools. 
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(2) The tcnii "nvcragc per pupil expenditure in tlie United States"' iiieaii.s the 
aggregate ciirreiit expenditures of all local educational ajreneies in the Tailed 
Jitates for any fiseal year, pins any direet enrrent extiendiuire l»y the States in 
which snc'li a;:erieie5 are loented for the operation of sneli a^eneie^ dnrin^' such 
ye:ir (withont regard to the sonrees of fnnds from whieh either of >ueh expondi- 
tiire.< is made), divided hy the aj;j:ro.::.ite nnniher of ehildren in avorai:e daily at- 
tendance to whom sncli agencies provided pnhlic edncation dnring sucli year. 

(:^) The term "const met ion"" nn'ans the erection, accpiisiiion. alteration, re- 
modeling, or improvement of faciliti* >. inclnding the ac(piisition of lainl necTS- 
bary therefor, ami the cosi of coiiiftnietioii inclndes* the co^t of arehitect"s fees. 

(4) The U nil •■current expendiiiircs'" means expenditnres for pnhlic (*dneation. 
lait not inclM ' expenditures for commnnity .^services, capital ontlay, and debt 
sjervices, or aii MX|)enditnre±> made from funds allotted uiider this Act. 

(5) The term "elementary .school'" means a day or residential school which 
provides elementary edncation. a.s determined nnder State law. 

(G) The term •■Federal properly"' inean.< real property which is owned hy 
the United States or i.-; leased hy the United States, and which is imt snhject 
to taxation hy any State or any piditical snhdivisioa of a Stale. Snch term 
inclndes (A) real property held in trn.<5t hy the United State*'. (U) for one 
year heyond the end of the tiscal year in which occnrred ihe sale or transfer 
thereof hy the United States, any property considered prior to .^nch ,<5ale or 
tniiisfer to he Federal property for the pnrpose.^ of this Act. and (C) any 
school which i.s providing Might training to nicmhers of th<' Air Force nader 
contractual arrangements with the Department of the Air Force at an airport 
which is owned hy a Stnte or political snhdi vision n State. Snch term also 
inclndes niiy interest in Federal pn^perty (as delined in the foregoing provisions 
of this paragraph) nnder an easement, lease, license, permit, or other arrange- 
ment, as well as any Mnprovcnicnts of any natnre (other than pipelines or 
ntility lines) on snch pioperty even tliongh snch interests or improvements are 
sid^jeet to taxation by a State or political snhdi vision of a State. Not wit list a n<N 
ing the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, such tenu does not include 
(D) any real property used for a lahor supply center, hihor home, or lahor cainp 
for niignitory f;ir;n workers. (K) any real property nnder the jurisdiction of 
the Post Otlice Dei>avtinent and lused primarily for the provision of po.stal 
.^cervices, or (F) any low-rent housing project held under title II of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Kmergency Uelief Appropriation Act of 11)35, the 
United States llonsing Act of 10H7. the Act of June 2S. 1040 (Pnhlic Law S71 
of the Seventy-sixth (L'ongress), or any law amendatory of or siipidcinentnry lo 
any of snch Acts. 

(7) The term *'handieai>pcHl childreir means mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
distnrlicHl, crippled, or other health iini>aired children who hy rea.son thereof 
require special ediic:itional services. 

(S) The term "local educational agency*' means a pnhlic hoard of education 
or other public niithority legally constitnted within a State for either Mdmini.";' 
trative control or direction of. or to perform a service function for. public 
elementary or .secondary schools in a city, county, town.ship, school district, or 
other political f>iih(Hvision of a State, or snch combination of .^^chool districts 
or counties as are recognised in a State as an administrative agency for its 
public elementary or secondary schools. Snch term also includes any other 
public institution or agency having administrative control and direction of a 
public elementary or .secondary .school. 

(0) The term *1o\v-inconie families" shall be defmed by the Secretary in 
accordance with such criteria as he may prescribe, which criteria shall take 
into account migratory children of migratory agricultural workers, neglected 
or de!in<iiient children, and snch m.itters as family si'/.v and urhan-ritral 
differences. 

(10) The term "nonprofit'', as applied to a school, means a scho(d owned 
and oiKJr.ited by one or i.iore nonprofit corporations or a.^^sociations no part 
of the net eaniiiigs of which inin^es, or iiia.v lawfnlly iniiiv, to tlie benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

(11) Tho term "revenue shared" means pnynieids inider this Act. 

(12) The term ''.secondary .school" means a (hiy or residential school which 
pi-ovides secondary education, as determined nnder Statij law, except that it 
does not include any education provided heyond grade 12. 

(13) The term "Secretary'^ means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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(14) Tlie term "State"' includes, in addition to the sevemi States, the Coni- 
nionwealth of I'uorto Kico, the District of Columbia, GwiM, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

(15) The term "supporting materials and services" means such materials and 
services as the purchase of school textbooks, library resources, and educational 
equipment; the provision of supplementary educational centers and services, of 
school pupil personnel services, of adult education, and of school meals: the 
training or retraining of teachers, teacher aides, and other school iKjrsomiel ; 
the strengthening of State or local educational agency capabilities and of edu- 
cational planning at the State or local level ; the support of the advisorv council 
appointed under section 9; and the administration at the State level of the pro- 
gram carried out under this Act. 

(IG) The term ''vocational education" includes vocational or technical training 
or retraining (including field or laboratory work and remedial or relate<l aca- 
demic and technical instruction incident thereto and work-study programs for 
students who need the earnings from work in order to commence or continue 
their education) conducted as part of a program designed to prepare individuals 
for gainful employment as semi-skilled or skilled workers or teclniiciaiis or suh- 
professionals in i-ecognizetl occupations and in new and emerging occupations or 
to prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced technical education programs, 
but excluding any program to preiiare individuals for em; loyment in occupations 
generally considered professional or which require a baccalaureate or higher 
degree; and such term also includes vocational guidance and counseling iu con- 
nection with such training for the purpose of facilitating occupational choices- 
instruction related to the occupation or occupations for which the students are 
in training or instruction necessary for students to benefit from such training- 
job placement; and the training of iMjrsons engaged as, or preparing to become', 
teachers m u vocational education program or teachers, suiKirvisors, or directors 
of such teachers. 



SECTION 2 J. REPEAL OF PROGRAMS REPLACED BY I^HIS ACT 

Suhscction (a) of scciioh 21 repeals the following statutes and parts of statutes 
effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal years beginning after June 30 
1972 : ' 

(1) title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1065 ( 20 U.S.C. 
241a— 241Z) ; 

(2) title II of the Elementary and Secondard Education Act of 1065 ( 20 U.S.C. 
S21— 827) ; 

(3) title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1065 ( 20 
U.S.C. 841—848) ; 

(4) ^ title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
861—870) ; 

(5) part B of the Education of th(i Handicapi>ed Act (20 U.SC. 871-877) ■ 

(6) the Smith-Hughes Act (20 U.S.C. 11-15, lG-28) ; 

(7) sections 3 and 4 of Public Law 81-874 (20 U.S.C. 238-239) ; 

(8) title III of the National DefeiKSe Education Act of 1958 ( 20 U.S.C." 
441-455) ; 

(9) subpart 2 of part B of title V of the Higher Education Act of 1065 (20 
U.S.a 1108-lllOc) ; and 

(10) the Vocational Education Act of 1063 ( 20 U.S.C. 1241-1301). 
Subsection (b) of section, 21 amends the Adult Education Act effective with 

resi)ect to appropriations for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1972 bv : 

(1) striking out "reserved in section 304(a) for the purposes of this* section" 
in section 300(a) and inserting in lieu thereof "appropriated pursuant to section 
312(a)"; and 

(2) striking out sections 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, and 310, and subsection (b) 
of section 312. ' 

Subsection (c) of section 21 amends P.L. 81-815 (20 U.S.C. 631-647) by insert- 
ing -(a)" immediately after ''Section L" and hy adding at the end of such 
section the following: 

I Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, appropriations under 
this Act for hscjil years beginning after June 30, 1972, shall be available only 
for carrying out the provisions of sections 9, 10, 14, and 16." 

Subsection (d) of section 21 amends the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 
U.b.O. lul-1785) effective with respect to appropriations for fiscal years begin- 
ning after .Tune 30, 1972, by : ^ 
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(1) strilniij; out sections 5 and 7 ; 

(2) .striking out ••through 7" in section 0 and inserting '•and 4" in lieu tlioreof ; 

(3) striking out ••through 5" in section 11 :ind inserting "and 4" in lieu there- 
of: and 

(4) striking out '•section 4" in section 4(b) and inserting •'section 11" in lien 
thereof. 

SuhiiCCtiou {c) of acction 21 amends the National School I.uneh Aet (41i L'.S.C 
1751-17(51) efiective with respeet to appropriations for liseal years beginning 
after Jnne 30, 1072 by: 

( 1) striking out sections 4. 5, 7, and 10 ; 

(2) (A) striking out •'the amount apportioned by him pursuant to sections 4 
and '} of this Act and" in paragraph (2) of .^^eetion G and (I?) by striking out 
in .siieli paragraph ••.^eetiori^ 4, o, and 7" and inserting in lieu tliereof ••section 4^'; 

(8) striking out '•section 10" in the hist sentence of section i) and inserting 
"section 11" in lien thereof; 

(4) striking out .Subsection (d) of .section 11 and in.serting in lien thereof 
the following: '•(d) The Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time the amounts to be paid to any State under thi.s section and 
the time or times such amounts are to hapaid : and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to tlie State at the time or times fixed by the Secretary tlie amonnt.< 
.so certified." 

(.")) striking out in paragraph (g) of section 11. '•including those applicable 
to funds apportioned or paid pursuant to section 4 or but excluding the pro- 
visions of section 7 relating to matching/* ; 

(G) .striking out in .section 11(h)(1) **to extend the .school lunch program 
under this Act to every .school within tlie State, and (C)*'; and 

(7) striking out paragraphs (4), (5), and (G) of section 12(d) and re- 
numbering luiragrapli (7) as paragrapli (4). 

SUMMAUY OK KDUCATIO.N REVKNUK SHAKING UILL 

The first section of the bill provides a short title— the "Education Revenue 
Sharing Aet of 1071." 

Section 2 contains the findings and puri)ose provisions. 

Section 3(a) authorizes the appropriation, for fiscal year 1073 and there- 
after, of such sums as may be necessary, to remain available until expended. 
Section 3(b) authorizes the appropriation of such .sums as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to make payments to States during the period Janu- 
ary 30, 1072, to assist tliem in planning for transition to tiie new .system of rev- 
enue slmring. 

Section 4 provides for allotment among the States of the funds appropriateti 
and not reserved for the Secretary's use under section 11. Appropriated funds 
are to be u.'sed for 5 purposes: education of the disadvantaged; education of the 
handicapped; vocational education; assistance for schools in Federally-affected 
areas; and supiwrting materials and services. Any of the funds may be n.sed for 
construction. The entire amount allotted to the State on the basis of children 
living on Federal property must be "iwsseil through" to the local educational 
agencies in wliich those children live, and, except for any amount reserved by 
the State for education of neglected or delinquent children, the amount alloted 
to tlie State for education of the disadvantaged must also be "passed through" 
to local educational agencies in which those children live. 

Thirty per cent of each of the amounts allotted to any State for vocational 
education, education of the Imndicapped, and supporting materials and services 
may be made available for other educational purposes (§G). The State may 
exceed these 30 per cent limitations if it demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that doing so would further the puriK)ses of the Act. No more than 
thirty per cent of the amount allotted to a State on the basis of numbers of chil- 
dren whose parents work on Federal property or are in the uniformed services 
to the State for education of tlie disadvantaged nui.st also be '"pa.ssed through" 
in their districts (§5(c)). 

States are required to provide equitable treatment of private .school children 
in the activities carried out under the bill, but if they are unable to do so be- 
cause of limitations of State law the Secretary is required to provide .services 
to such children, paying the cost thereof out of the State's allotment (§7). 

Under § 5 amounts for the disadvantaged will be "pa.ssed through" to any local 
educational agency only if that agency meets a "comparability" requirement — 
i.e., if the services provided in each of its schools with funds other than funds 
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inuler this bill nro (lotoriniiicd hy the Stnto :i(liniiiiJ;(oring agcnic.v to be com- 
parable to the servieos so provided in its other schools. 

The Governor of eaeh State is required to designate a single State ageney for 
administration (or sniwrvision of the administration) of the program. -That 
ageney will develop a plan for the distribution of funds not "i)assed throngh" 
to local educational agencies, and for the expenditure of such-funds. The distri- 
bution nuist be made on a basis which takes into account the relative needs of 
the local educational agencies in the State for the types of assistance for which 
the funds may be used, but in doing so the amount, "passed through" to local 
educational agencies for education of the disadvantaged may not be taken into 
consideration. In developing the plan the agency uuist, give an opportunity for 
couuncnt thereon to interested persons, but there is no requirement of Federal 
review or approval of the plan (§ S). 

The Governor of eaehfStato'iS rcTiuired to appoint an advisory council wliich 
is to advise the State agency on the preparation and administration of the i)lau 
ami to evaluate activities assisted under the bill (§0). 

ICaeh State must i)n)vide education for Fedorally-ciuinected children on a non- 
discrimhiatory basis (§10). 

Ten per cent of the funds may bo reserved by the Secretary for direct pay- 
ments to States to assist them in carrying out activities under § -1 (§ 11). 

Title VI of the Civil Kights Act is made applicable to the program (§13). 

Tiiere is an ndvanco funding provision (§ J-l), a provision for an annual report 
by the Secretary to the President and the Congress (§10), and a provision per- 
mitting funds under tlie bill to be used to match other Federal funds available 
for educational purposes (§17)» 

There is also a provision permitting interstate agreements (§10), a provision 
coueerning records, audits, and reports (§18), and a provision eouc»enung the 
recovery of funds (§12). 
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Excerpts of the President's Message to Congress. 
April 6, 1971 

A very substantial part of what American government does is 
directed to the future and to the creation of a suitable legacy for gen- 
erations to come. In this sense, government reflects a central purpose of 
the basic family unit and seeks to serve that purpose: as M'e move to 
condition the future, we move also to prepare our children to take their 
place in that future. In this task, all levels of government recognize 
the Nation's responsibility for educating its youth. 

Primary responsibility, of course, rests with State and local gov- 
ernments, as it should. The Federal Government can help provide re- 
sources to meet vising needs, but State and local education authorities 
must make the hard decisions about how to apply these resources 
in ways that best serve the educational needs of our children. To enable 
State and local authorities to do this move effectively, I am proposing 
today a new system of special revenue shaving as a means of providing 
Federal financial assistance for elementary and secondary education. 

This message is the last of six special revenue sharing proposals 
which I have put forward over the past two months. Combined with 
the administration's $5 billion general revenue sharing plan and wel- 
fare reform proposals, special revenue sharing — as a new and more 
flexible approach to Federal aid— would fundamentally i-eform the 
fiscal roles and relationships of American federalism. The other five 
special revenue sharing proposals have been in the areas of urban 
community development, rural community development, transporta- 
tion, manpower training and law enforcement assistance. 

The plan I am putting forward today for Education Revenue Shar- 
ing brings together more than 30 Federal aid categories and deals with 
one of the Nation's most complex systems for providing public services. 
There are 46 million students presently enrolled in public schools in 
America, with more than five and a half million more in non-public 
schools. There are more than 117,000 schools and nearly 18,000 public 
school districts, each with its own unique conditions and each with 
its own problems. 
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Federal expenditures for elementary and secondaiy schooling over 
the past decade are projected to increase from $0.5) billion in fiscal year 
19G1 to $5.5 billion in fiscal year 1072. Yet there are serions problems 
with tho way in which this aid is provided. 

The Present System 

Under the ])resent piecemeal system of Federal aid, edncMion 
giants are available to local schools under :}8 sepamte authorizations 
for "instruction/' 37 separate authorizations for low-income students, 
and 22 separate authorizations for reading instruction. The confusion 
is so great that some school disti-icts have had to hiie separate stulfs 
charged solely with cutting through the maze of applications, guide- 
lines, regulations and reporting requirements which ai-e an intrinsic 
part of the pi^esent gi-ant system. 

Tlierc are other problems: 

• The time, energy and imagination needed to bring educational 
reform is frequently drained off into what is an essentially non- 
productive effort to qualify for Government grants. Yet, at the same 
time, rigid qualifications for giiuits frequently stifle ci-eative initiative. 
In tho end, a system which ought to promote innovation instead dis- 
courages it. And because Federal progiiuns ai-e resistant to change, 
we see money being spent on progmms which may have outlived their 
usefulness, or that simply are ineflective, while funds for new ideas 
cannot be obtained. 

• Educational planning is made difficult because of the fragmenta- 
tion of grants. Under the present system, a community must make a 
series of sepanite applications to a sei-ies of Federal officials. There 
is no assnnmce that every proposal will be funded, or that any pro- 
posal will be funded. Consequently, the present fragmented procedures 
virtually eliminate any possibility of prepai iug a compiehensive, 
coordinated program. 

• There is little accountability under the present system; if a pro- 
gram fails it is difficult to assess responsibility. Although it is the com- 
mon response to blame Washington if something does not function 
according to design, such an e.xercise is usually futile given the cum- 
bersome nature of the Federal bureaucracy. 

• There is little flexibility in the present system. Individual grants 
are often too navM'Owly defined and designed to achieve the things 
Wasliington wants, wliile at the same time allowing little latitude to 
meet individual community needs. 
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• There has been little useful evaluation of how Federal aid pro- 
grams under the present svsteni help children learn more efVecti vely, or 
of how they provide the children with equal educational oppoitunities. 
The diversity of the country and the large number and great variety 
of Federal aid prognuns have made it impossible for those at the Fed- 
eral level to measure the success or failure of their eilbrts, and so we 
resort to judging effectiveness by how nuich we spend rather than by 
how much we accomplish. 

My proposal for special revenue sharing for education is designed 
to overcome these problems by substituting a basic new approach to 
providing Federal assistance. To help formulate this proposal, the Of- 
fice of Education held ten regional hearings to discuss the specifications 
for Education Revenue Sharing, and my proposal has benefitted from 
the views of educators and those interested in education all across the 
Nation. 



Education Revenue Sharing 

Educafion Revenue Sharing would.revitalize the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and State and local governments. It 
would stimulate creativity and new initiatives at State and local levels. 
My proposal would establish a new instrument of Federal assistance 
which would bring together more than thirty major Oflice of Educa- 
tion programs representing approximately $2.8 billion in grants in the 
1972 budget, and provide for an increase of $200 million in total fund- 
ing inthefii-styear. 

These funds would provide support for educational activities in 
broad areas where there are strong national intei'ests in strengthening 
school programs. The national priority areas included are compensa- 
tory education for the disadvantaged, education of children alllicted 
by handicapping cojiditions, vocational education, assistance to schools 
in areas affected by Federal activities, and the provision of supporting 
services. . 

This nc- federal aid instrument would have the following impor- 
tant features: 



Ayfomafk Disfribufion of Funds 
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Funds would be distributed automatically on the basis of a statutory 
formula which takes account of the total school age population in 
each State, the number of students from low^ncome families, and the 
number of students whose parents work or live on Federal property. 
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No State would receive less money uiuler Education Revenue Sharing 
than it receives under the present grant system. In addition, authority 
for advance funding would be requested to facilitate careful planning 
free fi'oni the vagaries of the i)i*e.sent pi-actice of delayed 
appropriations. 



No Federal Approval of Slate Plans 
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States would no longer be I'equirod to submit e.vhaustive plans for 
extensive Federal review or Federal api)roval. but would simply de- 
velop and i)ublish a plan in line wtih State and local needs so as to per- 
mit ull concerned citizens to become involved with the allocation of 
these Federal resources. States would also appoint an advisory coun- 
cil broadly representative of the public and the education community, 
in order to further insure that all interests are heard. This new system 
would substitute genuine citizen participation for routine bureaucratic 
sign-off. 

Broad DefinWort of Purposes 

The areas of Federal assist^mce would be broadly defined in keeping 
with national interests. 

• The provision of equal educational opportunities to all of our 
children is a key national i)riority. As I pointed out a year ago, the 
inost glaring shortcoming in American education today is the lag 
in essential learning skills among lai-ge numbers of children of poor 
families. The largest Federal program in education—Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— was designed to meet the 
special educational needs of these childi-en. The Education Revenue 
Sharing Act would provide that over one-half of the $3.0 billion pvo- 
posed for the first year be used for providing compensatory education 
for disadvantaged children. These funds would be passed through 
directly to local school districts whicli enroll large concentrations of 
these children. 

• The specific needs of handicapped childi-en are and would con- 
tinue to be a matter of concern to the Federal Government. When time 
is so critical to the training and social development of these youngsters, 
any delay in the funding of their education can have ii'reparable con- 
sequences. Nevertheless, in the i)resent circumstances, delay is com- 
mon. I propose to change this. Funds would be allocated directly to 
the States and the procedures for obtaining these funds would be 
simplified. 
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• For many years, the Federal Goveriiineiit has provided assistance 
for training in industiy, agi-iculture and the crafts in onr Nation's 
schools. This training is vitai to the Nation's economy. But the needs 
in these areas are constantly changing. Vocational education of tomor- 
row may bear little resemblance to today's form, but its task will be 
the same; to demonstrate to American 3-outh the woi-th and dignity 
of work, and to help them to obtain the six»cific skills that other forms 
of education cannot supply. As with my proposal for JNIanpower 
Revenue Sharing, States and local educational authorities would be 
authorized to determine how best to use Federal funds for vocational 
education in order to meet the needs of particular communities and 
individual workers. 

• An ongoing responsibility of local public schools is to provide edu- 
cation for federally connected children. The Federal Government 
rightly provides aid to help meet the financial burden of children who 
live on Federal property— hence property which pi ovides no taxes for 
education. To offset the loss of localschool taxes. Education Revenue 

j Sharing would provide a direct pass-through to local school districts 

I enrolling such children. For those students whose parents only work 

i on Federal property, and live on locally taxable land, funds would also 

i be provided. In this case, however, the funds \^ou\d be distributed to 

! the States which would determine the degree of financial need created 

{ by those circumstances and allocate funds accordingly. 

, • The Federal Government currently offers an array of programs 

designed to purchase specific educational materials or services. These 
programs range fi-om the provision of textbooks and other libraiy 
I resources to the support of guidance and counseling services. Educa- 

; tion Revenue Sharing would continue this aid biit would pull to- 

gether programs from at least fourteen separate statutory provisions 
into one flexible allocation under which States can decide how best 
to meet local education needs. 

Greofer FUxibilify 

Under this proposal for Education Revenue Sharing, States and 
local school districts would be given far greater flexibility than is 
presently the case in deciding how funds should be spent in serving the 
national priority areas. In addition to the broader definition of na- 
tional purpose, States would have the authority to transfer up to thirty 
percent of funds—except those which are passed through directly to 
local schools— from one purpose to another. This would enhance flexi- 
bility in the application of funds for education, and permit the States 
i to make substantial adjustment in their education plans as their educa- 

^ f tional needs require. 

ERIC I * 



Ofher Features 



As with iny previous special revenue sharin<>; proposals, Education 
Revcinie Sharing would preserve all existing safeguards against in- 
fringements of civil rights by assuring that these funds would he sub- 
ject to Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 19Gi. 

Non-pnblic schools bear a significant shaie of the cost and ellort 
of providing education for our children today. Federal aid to educa- 
tion should take this fully into account. This proposal would do that 
by considerably broadening the authority for extending aid to stu- 
dents in non-public schools. Non-public school students would be 
counted in the reckoning of population for purposes of allocation, and 
all forms of educational services would be available to theni. 

As an important precondition to the receipt of Federal funds for 
education of the disadvantaged, I propose a requirement for States 
to certify that services provided in all schools within a given school 
district from State and local funds must be fully comparable. This 
is a considerable improvement over the piusent law. It would as- 
sure that Federal funds for compensatory e(hication prognnns would 
actually be spent on services beyond those provided for all children, 
and thus for the first time wouM truly guarantee that these funds 
would be used to help equalize learning o|)portunity for the dis- 
advantaged. 

Thd Federal Role in Education 

The proposal I am putting forward today reflects what this ad- 
ministration considers to be the appropriate Federal vole in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. This Federal vole is threefold: (1) 
the allocation of financial resources on a broad and continuing basis 
to help States and local school districts meet their i-esponsibilities, (2) 
the provision of national leadership to help i-eform and renew our 
schools to improve performance, and (3) the concentration of re- 
sources to meet urgent national problems during the period when they 
ai'e most intense. 

Education Revenue Sharing would strengthen the first by pvo- 
viding a new and expanded system of Federal aid to ouv schools. It 
should be noted in this connection that my proposals for general 
revenue sharing and welfare reform would also both provide and 
free additional fiscal i^.souir.es which States and localities could de- 
vote to the rising costs of education. At the present time, State and 
local governments* spend forty percent of their revenues for educa- 
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tion. Under general revenue sliaring, wliich would distribute a fixed 
])ortion of the Federal tax base to the States and localities to use as 
they determine, education would most certainly be a major beneficiary. 
These funds would total $5 billion in the first full year of o])eration. 
Similarly, the administration's i)roposals to reform the Nation's fail- 
ing welfare system would free the States of a signifl 'ant portion of 
fast-growing welfare costs at the same time that it would provide :i 
better and more stable home and enviromnent for millions of children. 

To strengthen the Federal leadership role in reforming and renew- 
ing our Nation's schools, I ])roposed a year ago the creation of a 
National Institute of Education to bring to education the intensity 
and quality of research and experimentation which the Federal 
Government has, for example, devoted to agricultural and medical 
research. The National Institute of Education would serve as a focal 
point for identifying educational problems, developing new ways 
to alleviate these problems, and helping school sj'Stems to put the 
results of educational research and experimentation into practice. 

As an example of the concentration of Federal resources to meet 
urgent national problems during a period of intense need, I proposed 
in May 1970 an Emergency School Aid Act to provide $1.5 billion 
over a two-year period to help meet the special problems of desegre- 
gating our Nation's schools. Progress in school desegregation has been 
accelerating. The Emergency School Aid Act would help local com- 
munities expedite and adjust to this change, while maintaining and 
improving the qualitv of educaf>Oi^ in affected schools. 

Taken together, tr • I'fational Institute, the* Emergency School Aid 
Act and Education Revenue Sharing represent a bold new approach 
to fulfilling the Federal role in tiduoation and to meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the 1970^. 



Conclusion 

The education of our children transcends partisan politics. No one 
benefits from failures in our system of education, and no one can fail 
to benefit from improvements in the means by which education in 
America is given ail the assistance proper at the Federal level. The 
efTort to provide that proper assistance, the effort to encourage reform 
where reform is needed, and the efTort to extend to all American chil- 
dren the advantage of equal educational opportunity have all been a 
concern of this administration as, indeed, they have been of other ad- 
ministrations. These efforts continue. 
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I believe \YC must recognize that the Federal Government cannot 
substitute its good intentions for the local understanding of local prob- 
lems, for local energy in attacking these problems, and for local ini- 
tiatives in improving the quality of education in America. We must 
also recognize that State and local authorities need Federal resources 
if they are to meet their obligations and if they are to use the peculiar 
advantages of State and local knowcdgc, responsibility, and authority 
to their fullest potential. Education Revenue Sharing accommodates 
the Federal role in national education to both these realities, and it lays 
the fouiuhuion for a new and more productive Foderal-.Stato relation- 
ship in this area of vital national concern, just as the previous revemie 
sharing proposals have afforded similar possibilities in their areas of 
specific concern, 

I consider each of these proposals vitally.important in and of itself. 
But in the aggregate, the importance of revenue sharing is greater 
than the sum of the parts which comprise this series of legislative pro- 
posals. For we are seeking nothing less than a ne>v definition of the 
relationship between Federal Goveriunent and Stato. and local govern- 
ments—one which answers the needs of the present and anticipates the 
needs of the future. 

Rich ARo Nixon 

The Wnm: House, 
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EDUCATION REVENUE <;tiAKlNG 



Funding Lcve K 

First fuU year of opcrscion: $3 billion 

Froa exlACing pror.rans: 2.8 billion 

Additional funds: 200 Billion 

Ar*a« of A«<ti»tjincc 

Education of the Di«.idv.intap.cd : Fro^rjifts and projects designed to nect the 

Kpccial educational i^^dv of cduc.ntlonjl ly 
deprived children i'« ^^-thcol .it tendance areas 
haViS'.itiKit conce«tr*;ions of children froa 
Icw-incofM! fanilies, of nif.rdnt childien, and 
of neglected and delinquent children for whose 
education the State is responsible. 

Education of the lUindicapped ; PrORr.ias *nd projects at tUc preschool or any 
other educational level dvs/gncd \o nect the 
special eduCAtional needs of handicapped children. 

Attlstance to Schools in Ar<JsAffe^ted"by 'Federal Activities : Frovlfion of 

financial assistance for those local educi- 
tional agencies upon which the Unli^rd State* 
has placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that (a) such a(;cncle$ provide 'jducation 
for children r(?sidinf; or Federal property, or 
(b) such agencies provide education for children 
whose ;«'arents arc cteployco on F«deral property. 

Vocs clonal Education ; Assistance to States for vocational education activities. 

Support InR Materials and Services ; Such cuiterials and service** as the purchase 

of school textbooks, library resources, a'^d 
educational equipment; the provision of 
Suppleuenta.y educational centers and services 
of school pupil personnel cervlcc^^i. of adult 
cduc;<tioni and of school meals; th« training* o 
retrainSnKof teachers, teacher aides, and 
ether school personnrl; the strcii^.thonlnft 
State or local educational aftOncy capabl l..ties 
and of educational planning at titc State or 
local level; the support of the State advis«?ry 
council; and the adninlstratlon at the Stat<r 
level of t!>o prograa cMirleu out under the Act 

Allotaent anJ Use of Shared Revenues 

Each State would be ellf;ible to receive a grant equal to: 

1* 60Z of average per pupil expenditure in 'he United a* .es t^i^ltlplled 
by the nuaber of pupils in average dally attendance residing; wltK .t parent on Federal 
property in such State; and 

2. Its relative share of the total asount appropriated (after deduction of the 
"a" category SAFA cntltleaents as not»>* tbove), based on: 

(a) 1.0 aultlplled by the nuaber of children aged ^ to 17, inclusive, in 
such State who are In lov-lncoaefanilies; 

(b) .6 Bultiplied by the nt'aber ot' children in averaftc d^ily attendance in 
t'e public elementary or secc^dary schools of such State during such fiscal year 
who (1) resided on other than Federal pr« rtv v^tth a parent 'vployed on Federal 
property, or (li) had a parv^nt on active duty in the unifori ^rvices; and 



(c) -1 nultlplied by the nuaber of children aged S to 1. ^1' tve, i:> 
tKe State. 
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Allotcent and Use of Shared Revenues (continued ) 

That portion of a State's allotment attributable to the presence of lo*.— Incoae 
children shall be nvallable only for progr;ias and projects designed to seec 
the special educational needs of educationally disadvantaged children who reside In 
school attendance areas Iiavlng high concentrations of loi^lnco=e fasllles, who arc 
clgratory children of talgratory agricultural vorkers, or *;!k) are neglected or delinquent 
children for whose ecjcatlon the State Is directly responsible. 

That portion of a State's allotcent attributable to the presence of federally 
connected children shall be available for any educational .ictlvlty. 

One-sixth of that portion of a State's allotsent based on children 5-17 In the 
State shall be available for education of the handicapped; one-third shall be available 
for vocational education; and one-half shall be available for supporting eaterlals 
anJ services. 

Distribution of Shared Revenues within Each State 

Each State would pass through to local educational agencies (1) the funds 
attributable to the presence of pupils residing with a parent on Federal property 
aid (2) Che funds attributable to the presence of children froa lo-j-incocc faalUes 
In such agencies (less any aaount determined by the State to be necessary for progress 
for neglected or delinquent children for whose education the State Is responsible), 
but only If: 

(a) such aaount Is at least $10,000, and 

(b) the services provided In each of the schools of such agency with funds oth*r 
than funds received under this Act have been detecelned to be co=pa»ble, by the 
State adslnlsterlng agency, ulth the services so provided In all of the other schools 
of such local educational agency. 

The resalnder of the State's funds would — 

(1) be retained at the State level for on^rat Ion of Stato-wldti programs, and 

(2) be distributed acong local educational agencies according to relative needs 
for the types of assistance available. 

Transf er s aeong Areas of Assistance 

the State would be permitted to transfer up to 302 of the funds attrlSutable to 
any one area of use to any other such area, except that no transfers of funds froa the 
area of the disadvantaged would be allowed. 

Additional transfers above the statutory llcait would be peraitted li the State 
deconstrates to the satisfaction of the Secretary that such action will achieve nore 
effectively the purposes of the Act. 

Operation of the Prograg 

The chief executive officer of each State which desires to participate under the 
Act shall designate a State agency to adainister the prograa. 

The designated agency shall, for each fiscal year, develop and publUh a plan 
for the distribution and expenditure of funds under the Act. Such plan sliall be 
developed in consultation with the Stcte advisory council, shall not be finally 
adopted until .i reasonable o')portunlty has been given to Interested persons for conaent 
thereon, and shall be aadc available to the Secretary. 

The chief executive officer of each State would also appoint a State advlsosy 
council broadly representative of the education cocRunlty in the SCatr and of the 
public. Including representatives of public and nonproflc private schools, represent- 
atives of the populations in the State affected by activities under the Act; per«ons 
with special cospetence in the-'planning, evaluatloni and asscsssenc of education 
progrnas; and person*? with special conpetence in the education of Che disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, and voaacional education. 

Special Payacnts 

Froa the si«s appropriated i the Secretary oay rescrvr up to 102 for n.>king 
p.tynents to any state to assist It in carrying out activities under Ihc Act wlilch 
arc designed to further achievement of nsitlunal policy objirrt Ivcs In cdtu-atlon. 
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Parclclpjcion of Nonpublic School Children 

Exce-c where prohibit , Ly State l.iv, equitable participation of children 
enrolled .n nonpublic elcnentary and secondary schools would be provided In the 
disadvantaged, handicapped, vocational, and support services areas. Where State 
lac prevents such participation, the Secretary aay penalt the State to participate, 
but he shall arrange for such children to receive similar services on an equitable 
basis and shall pay the cost thereof out of the State's allotssent. 

In addition, a State vould provide that title to and control of funds' 
received under this Act and otU»r property derived therefroa will renain In 
one or oore public agencies. 

Civil Rights 

"Ithln'^thr" i",^^^^^ ^« considered as Federal financial assistance 

•-Ithin the scaning of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Transition £roa Existing Prograss 

T!,c Act authorizes the appropriation of such suss as Bav be necessary to 
enable the Secretary to aake. for the period January 1 — June 30 1972 pai'-ents 
to States to assist thea In planning for the transition froa the systea 'of categorical 
grmts authorized by statutes repealed by this Act to the systea of revenue sharing 
for education authorized by this Act. J- ' revenue snarjng 

Effect on Existing Prograss 

Reyv^aled (effective with respect to appropriations for FY beclnaiiig after 6/30/ 72) 
Elcaenta rv and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
Title 1 — Education of the Disadvantaged 

Title II — School Library Resources. Textbooks, and other Instructional 
^^aterIals 

Title in — Suppleaentary Educational Centers and Services; Guidance. 

Counseling, and Testing 
Title V — Strengthening State and Local Educational Agencies 

Education of the Handicapped Ac t 

Part 8 — Asslstanci to States for Education of Handicapped Children 

The Salt h Hughes Act (Vocational Education Act of 1917) 

Public Law 81-874 

IZWZ Vit\ ""i persons who reside and work on Federal property 

Sect on 3(b) y Children of persons who reside or work on Federal property 
Section 4 — Sudden and substantial Increases In attendance 

y atlonal Defense Education Act of 1958 

Title III — Financial Assistance for Strengthening Instruction In Science, 
MathcaaClcs, Modern Foreign Languages, and other Critical 
Subjects 

Education Professions Develop a ent Act 

Part B-2 — Attracting and Qualifying Teachers to Meet Critical Teacher 
Shortages 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
Part A — General provisions 
Part B — State vocational education prograns 
Part C — Research and training In vocational education 
Part D — Exceplnry prograas and projects 
Part E — Residential vocational education 
Part F — Consumer and hoacta.ikIng education 
Part C — Cooperative vocational education programs 
Part H — Vork-atuuy progr.iow for vocational iMucatlon students 
Part I — i.urrlGulua development In vocational and technical education 
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Effect on Existing Prograns -- Repealed (continued) 

Adult Education Act (except for Sec. 309: Special Experinental Demonstration 
Projects and Teacher Training)- — - — 

Public Law 81-815 (except for sections 9, 10, 14, and 16) 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966 

Section 5 — Nonfood Assistance Program 
Section 7 — State Administrative Expenses 

National School Lunch Act 

Section A — Apportionments to States 

Section 5 — Nonfood Assistance 

Section 7 — Payments to States 

Section 8 — State Disbursement to Schools 

Section 10 — Nonprofit Private Schools 

Not Affected 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Title VII — Bilingual Education Programs 

Title VIII — General Provisions (including the dropout prevention program) 

t Education of the Handicapped Act 
t 

i Part C — Centers and Services to Meet Special Needs of the Handicapped 

4 Part D — Training Personnel for the Education of the Handicapped 

Part E — Research in the Education of the Handicapped 

] Part F — Instructional Media for the Handicapped 

J Part G — Special Programs for Children with Specific Learning Disabilities 

f Head Start and Follow Through 
» 

Emergency School Aid Act (proposed) 

f National Institute of Education (proposed) 

I Cooperative Research Act 

I all hi.^her education legislation (except part B-2 of title V of the Higher 
i Education Act of 1965) 

all library and educational communications legislation 
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EDUCATION REVENUE SHARDC 



(Dollars In Thousands) 





Hold Hannless 


E.R.S . 


State 


Base Line 


All nn A f' 1 f\n 


Alabama 


$ 72,^79 


* 7? li7Q 


Alaska 


23,282 




Arizona 


31 >757 


'21 7C7 
, 1 Pi 


Arkansas 


1*1 J 601 


**1 601 


California 


261,576 




Colorado 


33,816 




Connecticut 


29,178 




Delaware 


6,787 


6 7fi7 


District of Columbia 


IS, 3UU 


16 


Florida 


8U,530 


8i*'530 


GeorgiA 


83,511 


83,511 


Hawaii 


18,757 


18,757 


Idaho 




11,59** 


Illinois 


11**,015 


111*, 060 


Indiana 




**6,331 


Iowa 


33,171 


33,171 


Kansas 


31,761* 


31,761* 


Kentucky 


61,795 


61,795 


Louisiana 


66,038 


66,038 


Maine 


15,759 


15,759 


Maryland 


62,30U 


62,30U 


Massachusetts 


63,600 


63,600 


Michigan 


91,163 


91,163 


Minnesota 


U6,108 


1*6,108 


Mississippi 


63,^*85 


63,**85 


Missouri 


58,925 


58,925 


Montana 


13,8Ui 


13,81*1 


NebresKa 


21,531 


21,531 


Nevada 


7,397 


7,397 


New Hampshire 


8,1*16 


8,**16 


New Jersey 


83,906 


83,906 


New Mexico 


30,89** 


30,89** 


New York 


289,356 


289i356 


North Carolina 


99,361 


99,361 


North Dakota 


13,81*6 


13,81*6 


Ohio 


101 ,05** 


101,819 


Oklahoma 


**5,57** 


**5,57** 


Oregon 


2**,331 


2**, 331 


Pennsylvania 


125,139 


^25,139 


Rhode Island 


13,533 


13,533 


South Carolina 


62,136 


62,136 


South Dakota 


15,836 


15,836 


Tennessee 


68,2**9 


68,2**9 


Texas 


171, '*85 


171,**65 


Utah 


18,566 


18,566 


Vermont 


5,61*8 


5,6**a 


Virginia 


95,162 


95,162 


Washington 




**1*,0U9 


West Virginia 


33,105 


33,105 


Wisconsin 




**0,929 


Wyoning 


6,770 


6,770 


Other Areas 






Total Allocated 


*2, 977, 561 


$2,979,931 


Unallocated Discretionary 






Amounts 




20,069 


Total 


$?^,977,561 


$3,000,000 
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Secrctai*}^ Riciiatidsox. This, Mr. Chairman, is the fii-st Congres- 
sional hearing on S. 1009, a measure which is of majoi* iinpoitance to 
elementaiy and secondary education, and of central ooncei'n to Presi- 
dent Nixon in his efforts to refoi-m and revitalize the structure of 
government in the United States. 

In his State of the Union Message last January 22, the President 
declared : 

The time has now come in America to reverse the ilow of i)ower and resources 
from the States and communities to Washington, and start power and resources 
ilowing baeli from \Vas)iington to the States and eonimunities, and, more inu)or- 
tant, to the people ail across America. 

The time has eonie for a new i)artnership between tiie Federal Governnieat 
and the States and localities— a partnership in which we entrust the States and 
localities with a larger share of the nation's responsibilities, and in which we 
share our Federal revenues with them so that they can meet these responsibilities. 

The concept of (he revenue sharing is not new: it was advocated 
by both presidential candidates in 1964 and in both major party 
platforms in 1908. What is new and revolutionary is that this admin- 
istration has enunciated an overall strategy — embracing general re- 
turn of tax revenues to the States and special revenue sharing in six 
areas of special national concern. In each of these proposals, we evoke 
the spirit and the substance of self-determination— to preserve it 
where It exists, to sti'cngthen it where it is weak, and to create the 
conditions for its rcemergencc where it has disappeared. 

Self-determination is the hallmark of revenue sharing. The Presi- 
dent has proposed general revenue sharing to correct the increasingly 
severe hscal mismatch between States and localities, faced with de- 
mands for services which are rapidly oljtpacing revenues, and the 
Lcdcral Govcrmnent, equipped with a faster-growing tax base. 

Recipients State and local governments would be free to apportion 
shared revenues among the uses they deemed to be of the highest pri- 
oi'ity for their citizens. They would no longer be caught in the Federal 
straitjackct which assumes that what's good for one State is equally 
beneficial to another. 

Since approximately 40 percent of local and State revenues are now 
devoted to education, it is reasonable to expect that education will 
receive a substantial portion of general revenue income. 

In addition to the general revenue sharing bill, the President has 
proposed six special revenue sharing bills, designed to correct the 
complex and often inefficient way Federal assistance is provided. These 
bills taken together would consolidate more than 100 existing categor- 
ical programs in all areas of government into six broad systems for 
sharing Federal wenucs with States and localities: in education, ur- 
ban and rural development, manpower, transpoilatioiu and law en- 
forcement. 

But the goal is not the mere simplification of Fedeml organization 
charts. The goal is twofold. First, consolidation is critically needed 
tot ree the States and localities from strangulation by the bureaucratic 
redtapc required by the scores of individual programs. In spite of 
similarities among related programs in goals, grantees and ultimate 
beneficiaries, each program has its own regulations, application forms, 
i'epoitm<r requirements, and in many cases its own State plan. 

Second, special reveiuie sharing will give the States and localities 
greater freedom than they now have, to determine their own priorities 
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witliin broad prognim areas and to decide liowbestto meettliose prior- 
ities. In this rcs])eet, special revenue sliaring will accomplisli a dramatic 
•reversal of the long-term trend toward an ever greater concontration 
ol decisionmaking power in Washington. 

Although most of the national debate so far has focused primarily 
on general revenue sharing, I believe that special revenue sharing Aviil 
have an equally significant long-range impact on the Nation. While 
general revenue sharing oirei-s (he prospect of substantially reducing 
pressm-es on State and local ta.v bases, special revenue sharing olfei-s 
a. new mechanism for P\»deral-State collaboration in mattei-s of mutual 
concern. 

Eeform and rcvitalization of the Federal system will not.be accom- 
plished by money alone; the funds must also be accompanied by re- 
form of the decisionmaking ])rocess to restore the authority of State 
andlocal govennnents— and this is precisely what special revenueshar- 
ing IS designed to accom])lish. 

S. IGGO, the education rev(jime sharing bill before the subcommit- 
tee today, exempliiies thi.s strategy of govermnental reform. It would 
redefine the Federal role in elementary and secondary education, a re- 
dehnition which has become more necessary with the passage of each 
new categorical program. By delineating broad areas of Federal con- 
cern, education revenue sharing would assure that national priorities: 
continue to be met. 

TRKXI) TOWAIJD C.VTEGORIZ.V'nOX 

Over the past half century there has been a growing trend toward 
ever-narrower categories of Federal assistance to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Tlie categorical a^)proach dates bade to 1917 and the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the fii-st vocational education legislation. In 1958 the National 
Defense Education Act continued and expanded this pattern for Fed- 
eral aid. 

In response to national concern fnr strengthened curriculiuns in 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages, the NDEA established 
a series of programs designed to encourage more young peo]))e to 
pursue studies and acquire .skills in fields conside'red vital to the 
national defense. 

In subsequent yeai-s, a broader range of national educational needs 
was identified, and Congress passed in rapid succession a scries of laws 
providing special help for the disadvantaged, for the handica])])ed, 
to train more teachers, to modernize vocational and technical educa- 
tion, and to provide more books, equipment and technology. 

Clearly, these programs have had a ])rofonnd impact on Ainerica'S 
educational system. But there is a serious question as to how many 
more categories can be added to the existing structure without swamp- 
ing it completely. Tlie Office of Education now administers more 
than 100 categorical programs. To complicate the picture even fur- 
ther, at least 26 Federal agencies also administer significant categor- 
ical programs affecting schools and colleges. 

Seen from ^rround level the jungle of Federal guidelines, regula- 
tions, a!)plication forms, and evaluation requirements is almost im- 
penetrable. In order to mount a. comprehensive program for disad- 
vantaged children, for example, a local school superintendent finds 
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himself facing tlic necessity of siimiltiuieously seeking pi'ogi'ani funds 
under title 1 of the Elenieiitaiy and Secondary Education Act. books 
under titlell, and counseling under title 111. 

In addition, he may seek assistance thi'ough special pi'ogi'ams undei* 
tl^e^^EducutioiU'oiLthe Handicapped Act, oi* purchase equipment undei* 
title 111 6{ >sn)EA5 or ixjcruit stanin<r under pait B-2 of the Educa- 
tion J^i'ofessions Development Act. Progi'ams under the Vocational 
Education Act or an adult education pi'ogram mav complicate the 
picture still fui'ther. 

In theory these laws oll'or the potential for significant suppoit of 
the local supei'intendent's pi'ogi'am. Unfoi'tunately. however, eacli 
categorical progiiim requires a separate application, often to separate 
divisions of the State educational agency. Some pi'ogi'ams I'equii'e 
matching funds : othei'S do not. Some I'cquii'eonly an acceptable pi-oject 
proposal: othei's fund pi'ojects on a highly competitive basis. And 
each categoi'ical piogiam has its own complicated set of regulations, 
guidelines, and repoi'ting I'equii'emeiits. 

These I'equii'enients niake it difficult for even the most allluent 
and best-staffed school disti'ict to put togethei* a coherent package of 
Fedei'al assistance. For smallei', i)ooi'ei' systems, the task is simply 
impossible. Just keep.in<j infoi'ined of the" airay of pi'ogi'ams avail- 
able and how, when, antl wheix; to apply for them has become a nearly 
impossible undertaking for any locafschool superintendent, unless 
he can alford professional assistance. 

GK.\xTs:>r.\xsiiir iiklvs we-vltiher districts 

The demands of grantsinanship often tend to benefit the wealthier 
school districts and States by creating a regressive situation in which 
needy districts less readily apply for or receive aid. All districts are 
all'ected by the uncertainty, multiplied by the number of different 
grant applications each has filed, as to wliether they will receive the 
funds requested. All are afi'ected by having to rely for funding of 
individual grants on the level of appropriations for various particular 
categorical programs. 

Problems with the categorical approach to Federal aid are also in- 
creasingly apparent at the State level, where the paperwork required 
is staggering. iVTlypical State plan for a single formula grant program 
is dozens of pages long and takes thousands of man-hours to prepare. 

States often establish separate units to do this work for programs 
and projects that are federally funded, because of I'equireinents for 
individual auditing and repoi'ting. These units and their personnel 
are counterparts— reproductions on a smaller scale— of the units that 
administer the programs in the Office of Education itself. 

State education oflicials frequently work more closely with various 
units of OE than with their own agencies, often managing tlieir Fed- 
eral funds in isolation from State resources available for the same 
purposes, and isolated, too, from other federally assisted State 
programs. 

Obviously, this fragmentation severely diminishes the possibility of 
comprehensive, coordinated educatioiiaf planning at the State level; 
to the contrary, it insures that what is developed is not a plan which 
can be meaningful to the State. 
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Some of the other problems resulting from the proliferation of 
categorical programs may seem ludicrous, but they arc very real to 
State and local oflicials. An employee of a State department of edu- 
cation miiy receive several small chc ks each payday, because his time 
IS apportioned among different fed. . illy funded programs. The moni- 
toring procedures necessary to assu ^at personnel and equipment 
charged to one program a • n^^ ^^sed fo. )ther purposes may also have 
ridiculous results. 

A secretary working foi .^o program does not use a typewriter pur- 
chased for another; a bookkeeping machine purchased ^vith categori- 
cal funds may remain idle while iion-Federal units of the same office 
ai-e using hand ledgers. These results may not be legally required, but 
the categorical mentality all too often procluces them. 

At both the State andiocal levels, the paperwork involved in project 
grant applications sometimes results in administrative costs that may 
almost match the amount of the eventual grant>— if, indeed, one is re- 
ceived at all. 

CATEGOiaZATIOX RESULI^ IX WASTK 

. The present proliferation of categorical programs produces a corre- 
spondingly wasteful impact on the Office of Education itself. The 
paperwork generated at the State and local levels flows into the Office 
of Education, where several hundred men and women are assigned to 
reviewin- reports, records, and plans— an expenditure of man-hours 
which, for a number of reasons, is largely wasted. 

First, most of this work is essentially sterile— a matter of checking 
to see that all is in order. The laws insist upon this bureaucratic process, 
jilthough it adds nothing to the content of the paper, much less to the 
benefit of the students, teach el's, and administrators the program is 
intended to aid. The pmcess serves only to move the application from 
desk to desk and to contribute to a cumulative delay iii processing. 

Second, the information contained in these documents is often of 
little actual value. Instead of supplying data \vhich can be used to 
evaluate and improve a State's performance, it too frequently amounts 
to no more than a pedestrian collection of routine program descrip- 
tions, assurances that Federal requirements are being met, and volumi- 
nous statistics of doubtful worth. 

Third, the time required to shuflle these documents reduces tlio 
amount of time and manpower which the Office of Education might 
otherwise devote to worthwhile teclinical assistance to States and local 
educational ap:encies, just as the time spent preparing them reduces 
the capacity of State officials to contribute to statewide planning efforts 
or to work productively with local school authorities to improve edu- 
cational programs. 

Tt is remarkable that, despite these handicaps, most of the existing 
categorical programs liave had some notable successes in achieving 
their original purpose, the stimulation of new efforts to meet special 
educational needs. And I believe that there will always be a need for 
some categorical programs to meet emerging new areas of need which 
require special stimulation. 

However, categorical programs simply cannot be permitted to grow 
indefinitely. Once special needs have been recognized at the State and 
local level and efforts to meet them are under way, it makes little sense 
for either the Congress or the Office of Education to continue to sit as a 
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national school board, telling States and communities in great detail 
what they should spend and how. 

Such programs should be replaced by broader forms of Fedeml aid. 
Once areas of i)articular national interest- ])ave been identified, and 
bi'oad objectives established in the law* the States and localities should 
he encouraged to find their owiv means of ach ie\"ing the stated national 
objectives. They should not be circumscribed by det^iiled guidelines 
and regulations which assume that Washington knows best how to 
deal with problems whicli diflcr in degree and intensity from State to 
State, from district to distiict, and even from school to school. 

If categorical Federal aid contiimes to proliferate, it will become 
more and more dilliciilt for the 50 States to plan and operate ellectivo 
programs tailored to their own educatiojiul needs and jM'obleins. There 
IS no doubt that the States need Federal hell). Thei-e-is no doubt that 
the States must work togethei' to achieve certain bioad national edu- 
cational objectives. 

But there is increasing evidence that the present structure of Fed- 
eral aid cannot pi-onde the kind t)f assistanceihat the States can use 
most profitably. The distortion of State educational pi'iorities and 
the shortchanging of other promising j)iograms in oraer to qualify 
for the available Fedeml funds, particularly in the case of those pm- 
* grams which require matching funds, is another veiy major problem 
that exists uiuler the current maze of Federal categorical programs, 

KXri^AXATIOX or ADMINISTKATIOX 1»R01»0SAL 

In order to provide bettei' delivery of funds, the education i-evenue. 
sharing bill would l eplace 33 existing Federal formula gi'ant programs 
in the elementary and secondary field with a single pi'ogram which 
would automatically distribute funds to the States by formula. 

The funds would he used for five broad areas of national concern: 
cdncntion of the disadvantaged, education of tlic handicapped, voca- 
tional education, assistance for schools in fedei'ally aft'ected areas, and 
suppoi-ting educational materials and services. 

In the case of disadrantaged and of pu])ils whose parents live and 
woi'k on Federal property, fuiuls would pass through directly to the 
local educational agencies as a matter of right. The rest of the money 
would go to the States for distribution in accordance with a State 
master plan. 

The education iwenne sharuig bill would allow a State flexibility 
and rcsponsiveness in the use of the Federal funds \yithinits Dordei'S. 
Up to 30 peicentof the funds for vocation.al education, education for 
the handicapped, and supporting materials and services could be 
shifted to any other of the national purpose areas which the State de- 
termined to he of higher priority in that State. Similarly, 30 percent 
of the funds for federally connected children living oft* Federal prop- 
erty could be transfeii'ed to school districts not having any such 
children. 

Such determinations Avould be made in the i)rocess of creatin/? a 
comprehensive State plan for the use of Federal education funds. The 
plan would be a xiomprehensive plan, not one designed to satisfy the 
conditions of a narrow categorical grant. The plan would involve 
real planning by State and local people who could make a genuine 
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effort to decide objectives, est^ablisli priorities, identify resources aiul 
establish valid yardsticks for the meastu-ement of success. 

The coiui)reh<Misive phiu would be developed as the result of broad 
public debate within (lie State and with the assistance of an advisory 
cotmcil representative of the persons served by Federal education 
pi'ograins. However, the pian wot»ld be entii'ely the woi'k of the peo- 
ple of the State. There would be no requiieincnt for submission of the 
plan to the Federal Goverinnentfor a])])roval. 

Similarly, the way fnnds M'ould bo used within each of the live 
national purpose areas wottid be a matter for determinatioii within 
the State, stibject to necessary Federal requirements. State and local 
administi'ative costs woiild be ledttced since most of the tedious and 
ex]jensivo gntnt application process wottid be eliminated. 

In my view, one of the imst signilicant aspects of the education 
reventte sharin«r conce])t is the new Federal role which will emer<;:e 
as the resttit of this legislation and throttgh enactment of the Presi- 
dent's proposal for a National Institttte of Fdttcation. 

Our reexamination of the Federal role has focttsed on how we can 
encottrage i-esponsihle people at the State and local level to respond 
to mattei's of direct national interest or concern. In view of the in- 
creasingly evident bankruptcy of the categorical grant-in-aid device, 
we have co»* ' ..-ed that the Federal role should be to stimulate the 
develo))!^^' it c** u owledge and the identification of significant ojipor- 
tunitic, ior innovation. 

The Federal role should also be to communicate what we have 
learned to State and local school oOicials and to provide assistance for 
putting this knowledge into effect. 
This meanSj then/that we need fii-st of all to strengthen the ca- 
pacity of tiie Federal Government- to .stimulate the development of 
new knowledge. And this objective, of coui-se, underlies the ])roposal 
to establish tlic National Institute of Education, which, as you know, 
is in the higher education bill both as it was i)assed by the Senate 
and as it is coming to the floor of the other body this week. 

Secondly, we need to develop much more vigorous techniques for 
asses.sing the potential! value of what lias been discovered through 
^ research, development, testing, pilot programs, and so on. 

I think it is fair to say, speaking not only of research ])rograms 
in the OfHce of Education,' but a majority of the R. & D. efforts within 
HEW, that there has been a major .shortfall between the performance 
of research and its translation into practice. We have simply not had 
in place the machinery that forced a rigorous assessment of the value 
of a n E. & D. pi'oduct. 

Until such machinery is in place, we have no way of deciding wliat 
results arc important enough to disseminate to those in a position to 
put them into effect. The cmition of this dissemination machinery for 
educational innovation is a necessarv second step to follow up the work 
oftheNIE. 

The third major ste]), apart from communication of opportunities 
to strengthen and improve the quality of education, is the need for 
technical assistance in bringin«r these things into realization. We have 
a number of thoughts about this ])robleni, and Commissioner ^farland 
and his colleagues are currently giving consideration to it. This will 
require the availability to State departments of education and local 
school systems, of Oflice of Education pei-sonnel who can assist in the 
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development of the comprehensive State plans which I discussed 
earlier. 

Education revenues sharing would enable pei-sonnel in the Office 
of Education who have heretofore beer^ absoroed in the endless and 
repetitious processing of applications, to work with State and local 
school systems to help them achieve the results which the State and 
local officials want to achieve. 

In other words, we believe the Office of Education should be staffed 
with pci-sonncl wlio can perfonn a role something like that of a phar- 
maceutical house detail man or an agricultural extension agent; peo- 
ple who know the resources of the OlHcc of Education; who know the 
results of innovative work that has been carried out through the re- 
search and development ^)rocesSj who arc sensitive to the needs, views 
and attitudes of the administrators with whom they arc dealing; and 
who arc effective in lielping them to adapt the results of new learning 
and new experience to the particular community with which they arc 
concerned. 

The President's proposal for education revenue sharing needs to be 
understood in terms of how it will enable us to do our job better, as 
well as in terms of what it means to the State and local school districts. 

LfCt me now be more explicit as to how the legislation would work. 

First, under the heading of "Allotment and Use of Shared Reve- 
nues." 

From the amount appropriated, an amount attributable to the pi-es- 
ence within the school district of pupils whose parents reside on Fed- 
eral propeity — similar to the pesent "a" catcgoiy pupil under Public 
Law 874 — would be passed through directly to the district ehix)lling the 
student. These funds wotild^bc available for any educatioi>al activity, 
just as they are under the existing Impact Aid program. 

Once this amount had been subtracted from the total, the remainder 
would be allotted among the States based on their relative populations 
of children from low-income families, of children whose parents work 
on Federal property, and of childrei\ aged 5-17 as a whole. 

That portion of a State's allotment attributable to the presence of 
low-income children would be passed through directly to the district 
enrolling such childi'en, and would be available onlj' for programs and 
projects designed to meet the special educational needs of education- 
ally disadvantaged children who reside in school attendance areas hav- 
ing high concentrations of low-income families. These funds could 
also be used for special i)rograms for migrant children and for ne- 
glected or delinquent children for whose education the State is dii-ectly 
responsible. 

Funds based on the presence of "b'- category Impact Act children 
could be used for nny educational purpose, as under cumnt law. Of 
handicapped, one-thn-d for vocational education, and one-half for 
the renianider, one-sixth would be available for education of the 
supporting materials and services. The, ^ funds could be retained at 
the State level for opemtion of state^vide programs, or distributed 
among local educational agencies according to I'elative needs for the 
types of assistance available. 

It should be noted hei-e that the Federal commitment to the disad- 
vantaged is maintained and even strengthened through revenue shar- 
ing. The bill provides (1) that no funds may be tmnsferred away from 
this purpose; (2) that all funds for the disadvantaged will pass through 
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directly to the local school district; (3) that fiill comparability on basic 
expenditures among schools in a local district must be itchieved as a 
precondition to the receipt of any of those funds; and (4) that the 
dehmtion of "low-mcome family-' will bcsuiliciently responsive to local 
^^li., ^^S"^ assure that funds flow to districts most in need of them. 

The State would be permitted to transfer up to iO percent of the 
funds available for any one purpose to anv other purpose, except that, 
as noted earlier, the bill would prohibit the titinsfer of funds allocated 
for the disadvantaged. 

.-A^^^^i^^^^"^ ^^"'"^sf®^^ ^^l^ove the30-perccnt limit would be pennitted 
If the State demonstmtcd to the satisfaction of the Seci-etary that 
such action would more effectively achieve the purposes of the net 
Iho chief executive ofliccr of each State which desii-ed to participate 
under the act would be required to designate a State agency to admin- 
ister the program. The chief executive ofiicer would also be i-equired to 
appoint a State advisory council broadly representative of the edu- 
cation community in the State and of the public, including representa- 
tives of public and nonprofic private schools; 'repi-eseutatives of the 
populations m the State affected by activities under the act; pei^ons 
with special competence in the planning, evaluation, and assessment 
of education nrograms; and persons with si)ecial competence in the 
education of the disadvantaged, the handiaipped, and vocational edu- 
cation. 

The designated agency would, for each fiscal year, develop and pub- 
hsli a plan for the distribution and expenditure of funds under the 
act The plan would be developed in consultation Avith the State ad- 
visory council, would not be adopted finally until a reasonable op- 
portunity had been given to interested pei-sons for comment. 

From the sums appropriated under the act, the Scci-etary could 
reserve up to 10 percent for making payments to any State to assist 
it in carrying out activities under the act which arc designed to further 
achievement of national policy objectives in education. 

The bill also provides that, except where ni-ohibited by State law, 
the equitable participation of chiklmi enrolled in nonpublic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools would be provided in the disadvantaged, 
handicapped, vocational, and supi>oi-t services areas. 

Where existing State law prevents the participation of nonpublic 
scliool children the Secretary shall arrange for those children to re- 
ceive similar services and shall pay for the services from the Stated 
allotment. 

Of coui-se, title to and control of funds received and of equipment 
purchased under this act will remain with the State or local education 
agency- 

In the civil rights area, the bill provides that revenues shared with 
States and local districts under this act shall be considered as Federal 
financial assistance within the meaning of title VI of the Civil Eights 
Act of 1964. ^ 

Finally, the act authoiizes the appropriation of such sums as may be 
necessary to enable the Scci'ctary to make payments to States to ?.ssist 
them in plannhig for the transition from the existing system of cate- 
gorical grants repealed by this act to the new system of revenue shar- 
ing for education. 
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REACTIOX TO PROPOSAL 

Quito gratifyingly to me. our revenuc-shar; .g bill has received con- 
siderable favorable attention within the education community. 
Although some individuals and organizations have criticized various 
specifics in our proposal, the majority of those concerned— including 
our critics— have long endorsed the concepts of grant consolidation 
and program simplification embodied in this legislation. We arc also 
encouraged by the response to our emphasis on the shift of greater 
decisionmaking responsibility to the State and local levels. 

Criticisms orthe bill have so far clustered around three points: the 
adequacy of the level of funding, particularly as compared with so- 
called "full-funding^' of existing categorical programs; the capacity 
of the States to administer the revenues shared ; and the adequacy of 
the civil riglUs safeguards in the bill. 

As to the level of funding, some critics have iU'gued that **there isn't 
enough moi/ey in education rcvemie sharing." To me this indicates a 
misundei'Standing of our proposal. It is not intended to be a general 
aid to education bill, and indeed, I might interpolate that a general 
aid to education bill would not be a substitute for tliis bill. 

The bill specifies no authorization ceiling, only "such sums as may be 
necessary." As is normally the case with authorizing legislation, the 
level of funding available under this act will be a function of the 
annual appropriations process. 

Tlic President's budget for 1972 contained only an illustrative break- 
down of tlie amounts that would otherwise be allocated to the 33 exist- 
ing formula gmnt programs consolidated by the education revenue- 
sharing pi-oposal. What we attempted to do was to show how the 
amounts of money presently budgeted under existing authorities would 
be reallocated to the five broad national purpose areas. An additional 
$200 million was added so that we could insure that no State would re- 
ceive less than it did in fiscal year 1971. 

Misundei-standing of this funding level question, since the bill au- 
thorizes no specific amount, obscures the real merits and the real aims 
of this proposal. 

Related to this is the reaction that "present programs would be more 
effective if they were fully funded; then there would be no need for 
educational revenue sharing." At fii'st glance this argument appeal's 
to have some appeal, hut its appeal lests on a continuation of the pres- 
ent prolif eratea and unwieldly grant-in-aid structure. 

It ignores the obvious complexities and difficulties which Federal 
categorical programs already pose for school administratoi-s. In fact, 
full fundhig of the presenl programs would not eliminate the need 
for education revenue sharing: it would become even more urgent than 
it already is if we arc to reduce the burdens brought about to elemen- 
tary and secondary education systems from strangulation by Federal 
i-edtape. 

Another reliction to our pi-oposal is the question: "Are the State 
capable of spending the shared funds responsibly?" This is an ou^* 
question on the face of it since States and local school districts are 
currently spending 93 percent of all funds expended for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. It seems anomalous to argue that 
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they arc somehow unfit to niaiuige the 7 percent contributed by the 
V eaeral Government. 

If we acknowled*![o diat some States will spend the money more 
wisely than othei-s. wc must also ask ho\v any States can be expected 
to be full;^' responsible, as lonjr as Federal programs deny them full 
responsibility. ! would make tliii; point nvm more stionglv: unless we 
establhsh the conditions under which States and localities accept re- 
sponsibility, we will nevei* consider them capable of the tasks r^t hand. 

If we do not make it absolutely explicit that State and local failures 
cannot be blamed on the National Govern»^>eiit and that incompetence 
cannot be tied by a long string of excuses xo Washington, then local 
and State agencies will never be held accountable for their'actions. 

This Nation has oneratid too long under \1ie sc*!-fulfilling prophecy 
that State and local govei-mnents arc:too weak to car>-y public bur- 
dens; to make sure the prophecy canie true, State and 'local govv^ri)- 
nients have been continually weakened. It is time for a .uffen^nt 
prophecy. 

As I have noted above, we have provided in section 13 that the iior.- 
discninniation provisions of title VI of the Ciyil Rights Act of 1901 
will apply to programs and activities receiving funds under the bill. 
We believe tlnittlus is adequate and would provide full protection. 

Some criticism has been made that shared revenues wonl ^ be inter- 
mingled with State and local funds so that the civil rights gnanuitces 
will not be enforceable. This is untrue; funds under this bill would be 
!io less traceable foi' civil rights purposes than they are nndei- existing 
categorical programs, which of conise now fund' virtuallv the same 
grantee agencies as would be funded under tlie bill. 

Moreover, in order to ina^-ie this absolutely clear, section 18 I'equires 
strict accounting to the Secretary of Health, l^ducation, and Welfare 
by the States for the use of the sliarcd funds, including full I'eportiuir 
and disclosm'c to the Secretary. ^ 

Just as at present, the Federal Goverinnent win have fwll power 
to enforce the civil rights guarantees that must go along .,1th the 
funds collected from all Federal taxpayei-s. As the President stated 
ui his state of the Xniion message in describing this aspect of all his 
reveiuie-sharing pioposals : 

Xoitiier the Prosldont nor the Congress nor tin* jiiscience of the nntion can 
permit money wiiicii omes from nil the people to be used in n wnv wiilcli (lis- 
crhiiinntos against .some of tiie people. 

In^ concluding, Mr. Chairman, let me reemphasize, pai-ticnlarly as 
one who played a role in the development and implementation of the 
National Defense Education Act, what I have said earliei-: categorical 
progi'ams in education, as elsewhere, have sei'ved a useful purpose. As 
a pmcess of conditioning the public to the need for Federal snppoi-t 
of education, it was most appropriate to psok out the particular areas 
of fivQutQst need and to concentrate specific Federal ])rograms on t\mn. 

We have, however, now reached a position in. history where the 
Federal funds devoted toedn(^ation are suhstantiaL where the Nation 
ncccpts this as necessary, and where it is necessary and ar^^ ropi'iate 
to broaden the authority given the States and localities. There can 
always be too much of a good thing, and I believe that is what has 
happened with categorical programs. Through the education revenne- 
sharnig bill we propose to redress the balance and to provide ?m 
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appropriate needed in the 1970's and beyond, rather than continue an 
api^roach appropriate onl}- to the 1950's and 1960's. 

That is the essence of the new American revolution which the 
President called for in his state of the Union message last January: 
"A peaceful revolution in which power (is) turned back to die 
peonle — in which government at all levels (is) refreshed and renewed, 
and made truly responsive." 

We look forward, Mr. Chaimian, to working with the committee 
in its consideration of an important first step in achieving this basic 
national goal. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think Com- 
missioner Marland has a shor^- statement, too. 

Mr. Marl.\Xd. I do have u short statement. Senator Pell. Can I be 
heard comfoi tably from hei*e* if I speak up* without the microphone? 

Senator Pell. Yes. 

Mr. jMarLi\nd. I would like to demonstrate to the committee some 
of the illustrative facts upon which the Secretary has been dwelling 
as lie describes the inordinate amount of paper shuflling needed to 
carry out the intent of these laws and authorities. 

Here are only three State plans from the State of Rhode Island, 
as ./e picked by happenstance. 

Senator Pell. Thfink you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Marl.\xd Another State, the State of New York, one vocational 
education, one title II of ESST, and one NDEA, title III. 

Here are the materials in the office of education shnply to generate 
these products and respond to them. You multiply these by 33 dif- 
ferent programs. 

Senator Schweiker. You mean 33 different categorical programs 
that you folks operate? 

Mr. Marland. Precisely. And each requiring a State plan, such as 
those from New York and Rhode Island. 

Here you have title III, a simple straightforward piece of legisla- 
tion auhtorizing local and State instituuions to carrj* out reform in 
education. Each State develops an elaborate plan, scrutinized, justified, 
rationalized, studied, regurgitated and returned back and forth in 
correspondence bet\veen the field and the Office of Education, tying 
up literally thousands of man-days in so doing. 

This is the amount of material just in the Office of Education, each 
separate one of these for each State. -Multij^ly this whole pile by 33 
and you liavean idea of the volume of material necessary to carry out 
the intentions of these proliferated laws which in their time we ap- 
plauded and supported. 

As a practicing school administrator, Mr. Chairman, I have been 
aware of the condition underlying the need foi* revenue sharing in edu- 
cation foi' a long time. Upon my joining the Office of Education, it 
became even more cleai* that avc had reached the point in the increasing 
Federal role in elementaiy and secondary education in this Nation 
where major reform in grant management was nectosary. 

I would say we referred this concept as a process; this is a new 
design for tlie delivery of the will of Conjgress. It is not a money bill. 
It has been widely misunderstood as having a principal shortcoming 
in that it failed to increase money. This bill simplifies whatever money 
Congress chooses to appropriate in behalf of these many programs. 
It is not amcney bill. It is a process bill. 
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As the Secretary has so forcefully emphasized, the categorical ele- 
mentary and secondary education lawsaiid programs have proliferated 
to the point where especially at the local and State level thousands of 
man-days arc required simply to manage the pa perwork. 

In the main, these laws in their time Avei-c right tind good. Many re- 
main so today, supporting essential Federal priorities in the elemeiitarv 
and secondary schools. In education revenuesliaruig,it isintended that 
\ve sustain the purposes and priorities implicit in the original legisla- 
tion of the 33 programs, built upon law, but at the same time we greatly 
simplify the delivery sj-stemr • ^ . 

It is our belief that Congress meant to make these funds available 
quickly and in uncluttered fashion to the eligible local education agen^ 
cies and to the teachei^s. I know that I speak for A'irtually all school 
superintendents in the United States when I say that Ave sometimes 
wonder whether the game is worth the candle unci Avhetlier the multi- 
plicity of Federal regulations, guidelines, reports, fonns, correspon- 
dence. State plans, local plans, overlapping evaluations, et cetera, is 
justified in tenns oitlie funds received. 

Of course, there is no doubt that tlie funds are desperately needed. 
However, many hundreds, if not thousands, of creative and talented 
people, both in the Office of Education and in the St^ite and local sys- 
tems, could be freed f ron, ':nnecessary paperwork. 

Under this proposed law they would be able to tuni their talents 
to the real teaching and learnhig opportunities within their profession. 

We believe that, at least in part, special reven e sharing concepts 
originated in the office of education and became a part of the adminis- 
tration's legislative program in a wider context alFecthig many other 
agencies. It is not something that was imposed upon us. I can speak 
with enthusiasm for the appropriateness of education revenue shar- 
ing at this time, as a practicing school administrator. " 

I can assure you that this bill preserves the priorities implicit in 
the laws which It brings together. And I can assure vou that adminis- 
tratively those priorities can be sustained at the local level in a simple 
and straightforward delivery system which mv office will manage. I 
can further assUie you that it will be a great 1)oon to the thousands 
of professional people throughout the land who are charged with the 
stewardship of public funds and who want very much to see this bill 
enacted. They liaveso resolved. 

Finally and most importantly, I can assure you that they possess, 
in the field, in .the States and local districts, the competence and 
integrity to administer this law as Congress nitends it and in so 
doing gi-eatly to increase their efiiciency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pfxu Thank you very much, Dr. Marland. I think we all 
share a desire to see a reduction in paperwork- 1 was talking with a 
teacher in my own State last week, who told me that for a mini gi-aut 
of about $800, she had to put in an inordinate amount of time. 

The objective, we share. The question is how we do it. I remember 
the arbitrary way Admiml King accomplished that goal during World 
War II, he set a requirement that there bo no more than two type- 
writers in each destroyer, and that lowered th ^,rwork. I am not 
sure you could use that approach. Nor would 1 to see that occur, 
a simple cutback of ^tAff docs not achieve economy t.. quality in HEW. 
^ The question of I'cvenue sharing lias been discussed between, the 
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executive and the Congress for many, many months. Wc are trying to 
comp»*'^»iend and understand it. I must say when you reduce it to t^ibles. 
it doesn't come out as favorably as one would like. 

For instance, under general revenue sharing andats effect upon my 
own Stote of Rhode Island ; for each $20 millio]i we would receive out 
of it, $22 million would have to be paid in general tax revenue, a fact 
which makes our enthusiasm somewliat muted. 

Other States ^ould fare better. I would like to see a count down on 
the individual States. Could you submit such a table to us? That might 
also be a factor in the views of the Congress. 

We, too, are doing our best to consolidate programs, In the ESEA 
bill of a couple of yeai^ we consolidated certain programs. In the 
higher education bill the Senate passed earlier this year* we consoli- 
dated six programs into two. 

The reason for each of the present categorical programs is to meet 
a need that was not otlierwise met, and what w:e must be careful of 
here, to use the old over simple phrase, is "Not throwing out the baby 
with thebathwater" for the sake of simplification. 

I have a good many detailed questions, but I will defer to my col- 
leagues at this time. 

Senator Schweiker? 

V0LTJ3IE OF PAPERWORK 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder, Mr. Secretarj-, if you or the Commissioner ha ;e any fig- 
ures at all on the paperwork problem. You have given us a dramatic 
illustration here that ought to make us all look hard at what^vc have 
been legislating and udministering, and our chairman here mentioned 
an illustration of an $800 grant, using up that much of the applicant's 
time just to apply for it. 

Do you have any statistics at all, even though they may be "guessti- 
mates'* as to the number of man-hours in, say, one or two of those rc- 

Eorts, to mve us a little statistical backuj) — not just the l)aperwork, 
ut also tlie time consumed in generating it. I think particularly of 
the State and local agencies where that kind of thin^ is rather critical. 

Mr. M.\RL.\XD. I will try to respond. Senator Schweiker. We have 
made broad estimates of the numbers of people in the field engaged in 
this kind of paper development, all of Avhich is done consistent with 
the law as is the^vork performed in the Office of Education. 

It is not that we ure in any way attempting to elaborate upon the 
numbers of man -hours. They ure quite real. 

For example, under the programs concerned with impacted -aid, in 
the Ofiice of Education alone, not counting the field, there are 67 man- 
years engaged in administering that program, and most of those peo- 
le are overworked. 
Senator Schweiker. Man-years? 

Mr. Marl.\xd. Sixty-seven people per year to administer the pro- 
gram. I will run down the list quickly and submit this for the record 
if you ^vish. 

Title 1, 103 people, 103 man-years ure involved in processing paper 
on the very fundamental delivery of tv formula. In terms of the legisla- 
tive I'cquiremen*^, these people are working nights, holidays, and week- 
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ends to keep up with the vohime and flow of material. We are not in 
any way luxurious in ouraccountson these programs. 

The book title, title II, 20 man-years; ESEA title III, the develop- 
ment program illustrated by th^ nuterials we have placed before you, 
35 man-years ; title V, 43 man-yuc^^s; title VI, 27 man-years ; vocational 
education, 119 man-years to administer the program described here, 
for example, in the Rhode Island State plan. Adult basic, 11 man-years ; 
EPDA 3 ; NDEA, title III, 7 ; and so on. 

Overall management planning and coordination on top of these al- 
locations of individual personnel to the contract w^ork, the manage- 
ment of dollars as distinct from program, et cetera, 209 man-years, tor 
a total of 725 man-years in the Office of Education alone, just to handle 
these formula gr ntsand categorical programs. 

Now, that gives you some idea of the scale of.it at the Federal level. 
On the State and local levels, we would give you firm estimates and 
submit them for the record. Our figures go to literally tb >usands and 
thousands of man-years throughout the United States devoted to this 
paperwork. 

REDUCnOX IX WORKLOAD 

Senator Scii\veiker. Do you have any estimates, and I realize they 
are estimates, of what percentage of this workload on your part could 
be reduced if we passed the education revenue sharing bill? In other 
words, what reduction of Federal man-hours or man-years could we 
expect if you were to shift to exactly the program that you are 
advocating? 

Mr. Marlaxd. Recalling the Secretaires testimony, it would not be 
so much a reduction as a redirection of manpower to more useful ends. 
The Secretary described in his testimony the new thrust we are trying 
to mount in the Office of Education, where we have found over the 
years that change does not occur very rapidly in education. Certainly 
the expectations of Congress placed upon my office to bring about 
change and reform and deliver the products of research and renewal 
has been a very slow and barely discernible process. 

We now intend to turn around these good people and free them from 
the paperwork, not necessarily by reducing their nuinbers, but by mak- 
ing them available to go to the States and localities upon call, and 
indeed the call is there, to assist them in facilitating and hastening 
the progress of educational reform throughout the United States, on 
a people-to-people basis. This concept would allow tnisted experts 
from the Omce of Education to move where they are needed, as distinct 
from trying to deliver reform with bulletins and brochures from 
Washington. - 

Senator Schweirer. Now, my next question is related to what could 
be done to reduce the j^aperwonc aside from the revenue sharing plan. 
In other words, I realize that we help generate it in Congress Dy the 
number of programs that we passed. We generate it by the specifics 
we write into the law. That is our share of tlie papenvork we;generate. 

I am sure you folks generate a share of the paperwork by the guide- 
lines you outline, by thcrequirements which you make. I -just wonder 
whether any possibility exists for reducing this paperwork, either 
through simpler legislation on our part, such as consolidation, or sim- 
plifying guidelines on your part. Wliat possibility exists to reduce 
some of this paperwork short of revenue sharing? 
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Mr. Marland. I think there is some administrative elbow room to do 
some consolidating, and eliminate some of this paperwork. I would say 
the order of magnitude is not greater than 10 percent. The boundaries 
implicit in our mandates give us very little elbow room beyond what 
we have described at maj^oe the 10-perccnt level of reductions if we 
could arbitrarily say, "Now, we can consolidate this much.'' 

I think we do need the liberalization implicit in this proposed legis- 
lation to make any substantial differences. We have tried, and as sen- 
ator Pell has noted, there has been a small start in consolidation in 
hirfier education. 

But under the laws we have very little freedom for that. As for the 
guidelines, I would have to say, sir, that the guidelines indeed are the 
product of the Office of Education as we translate the law into prac- 
tice. They are not intended in any way, nor do tliQy elaborate unneces- 
sarily upon the broad mandates that Coaigress has given us. 

Secretary Richardsox. To interject, Senator Schweiker, we have 
had under way in the Department of HEW since Secretary Finch 
headed the Department, an activity wliich is focused on the reduction 
of paperwork. This effort has been headed by a group called the FAST 
Task Force. It has scrutinized 

Senator Schweiker. Do the initials mean something? 

Secretary Eichardsox. Yes. 

Senator Schweiker. I get the idea from the initials. It is all right. 

SecitJtary Kichardsox. This group has scrutinized a considerable 
number of the departmental grant-in-aid programs, and each year 
takes on a new group with the idea of clinunating unnecessary steps, 
simplifying fonns, reducing reporting requirements, clarifying regu- 
lations, and so on. 

This is a healthy and worthwhile activity as far as it goes, but it 
doesn't, of course, accomplish the pu.rposc of eliminating paper re- 
quirements in the first place, insofar as these ai-c dependent, as you 
pointed out, on statutory requirements. 

Senator Schweiker. Getting back to your point, Commissioner 
Marland, you estimated that with efficiency we might clear up 10 per- 
cent of some of this paperwork. 

Mr. Marland. I don't necessarily mean efficiencies. We have tried 
to include all of them we could, but by actually departing from exist- 
ing processes as they have grown up over the years, we might !iievc 
some minor consolidation within the law. 

Senator Schweiker. I shouldn't use the word "efficiency.'' We should 
change the approach. 

I am still asking if you can give me a comparable figure on what 
wexould expect to save if we went into revenue sharing. I understand 
you would not free the jobs up so much as you would redirect the 
efforts, but would you have a comparable figure that would tell us a 
little story compared to the 10 percent, what percent of man hours, 
or man years time we would free up which could then go to the field 
and redirect there. 



engaged in this process, I would say that of those 725 individuals, 
professional people in tlic Office of Education, at least two-thirds of 
them could be made free for what I call technical assistance and na- 
tional leadership, leaving one-third to do the simpler monitoring as- 
pects of the single law that we arc rccoinrhcnding. 



Mr. Marlan'd. Very good. Usiiij 




figure that is now 
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Senator Schweikek. So then we are talking about a difference, as I 
undei^thnd wliat you are saying, between something tliat we might 
struggle witli and come up witli a 10 percent change, or reduction, 
and revenue sliaring, wliich would reduce paperwork by something 
approaching two-thirds. 

Mr. Maklaxp. That is correct, sir, under this law. At least two-thirds 
could be redirected, and very likely more. 

FOR]vrCTLA FOR ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

Senator Scjiweiker. Mr. Secmtary, what are some of your thoughts 
on the formulas themselves? I think as you put your fing6r in the testi- 
mony, probably this would be a bone of contention, for just the reason 
that our chainnan mentioned here, tb '.piany States will go down over 
the list, New York, Pennsylvania, B'lode Island, and compare what 
tli^ got previously yerais what they.got under the present program. 

How miich flexibility is there here to work out some of these obvious 
differences to ^t perhaps a little more enthusiasm? What are some of 
your further thoughts on this problem? Frankly, this will be a bone of 
contention here, and it is true of any new program, whenever you 
change the rules of performance. 

Secretary Richardsox. There is flexibility from our point of view, 
Senator Schweiker. We i^ecognize that the formula presently in the 
bill does create problems in certain States, and we certainly stand 
ready to work with the committee on the revision of the formula in 
wliatever way would seem to the committee more adequat^. and more 
fair. 

The fundamental concept we are pursuing here is that of establish- 
ing the awareness of the process the Commissioner descnbed. We are 
not talking about a vehicle which is designed simply to channel more 
money into the equivalent o^ xisting categorical programs. 

Then the question becomes now most fairly to allocate the money on 
a basis which reflects the past history of State sharcs under the cate- 
gorical programs and which prevents any State from losing relatively 
under the formula that is contained in this bill. 

Senator Schweiker. Tliat is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you ver}; much. Senator Schweiker. 

From a philosophical viewpoint, one of the concerns that we have is 
Wiat there sometimes is a conflict in views and interests between the 
States and cities. Tlie populations, in the cities, tend to go out into 
suburbia, or exurbia, and they vote at a higher percentage than do the 
inhabitants of the inner ai^as, the ghetto areas, and one knows that 
more prosperous districts spend moixi money on education because 
of the increased tax base. 

How do you handle this question of the States bypassing the inter- 
ests of the cities? b 

Secretary RiciiAimsox. We provide in the bill, Mr. Chairman, for 
a direct allocation to the scliool system in tho critical cases. Of coiu-se, 
111 most cities, the respoiisibility for education rests in diff' eiit agencies 
than the municipal govern ^^ent itself. 

In any event, tlie nion for the education of the disadvantaged 
would go dii-cctly to tlie s Jiool system of tlie inner city, and it would 
be allocated in a propoition comparable to the allocation of funds 
in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act now. It would do 



so on the basis of incorporating the requirements of comparability 
that have recently been written into the title I reguhxtions, that is, 
that the money for the education of the disadvantaged must be money 
over and above the amounts that those children Avould otherwise re- 
ceive in a comparal)le share of the system s educational budget. 

Senator Pkll. But haven't you really put your finger on tlie great- 
,est weakness of this proposal, which is that the controls which can 
assure that comparability is attained are vitiated or weakened under 
this plan ? 

Secretary Kichakdsox. No. The bill pwides for the retention of 
those controls. What we seek to do, in essence, in the bill, is to keep the 
controls it seems important to keep, while doing away with those that 
have no apparent function. 

jMay I add a word or two here, Mr. Chairman, that bear on the fu- 
tility of cate<'orical grant-in-aid devices in j^eneral ? 

It is one thing if you start out with a clean slate, hayin<j: virtually 
no Federal support of State and local educational activities. Let us 
assume, as in 1958, that it is important to strengthen education in 
mathematics, science and foreign languages. 

At that point, you have really nothing on the books except the 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent vocational educational education 
legislation and the aid to impacted areas program. 

In that context, it was possible to evoke a greater State and local 
response to the needs of education in mathematics than would other- 
wise have come about in the same period of time tb'-ough the use of 
the stimulatory grant-in-aid device we are discussL*g here. 

But when you pile categorical programs, one on top of the other, 
year after year, you reduce progressively year by year the stinnilatory 
impact of any one of them. From the point of view of the local school 
system, it now seeks funds under 33 different programs, all in ct 
saying, "We want you to do this, we want you to plan for t' 11 
out this form, and it will get you a? Federal dollai^s if j'ou do , 

Now, a savvy school superintendent is not affected at all today in 
what he does in terms of Ins educational program by this proliferated 
monster that we have generated over the j'ears and which is now 
operated ideally by and for its own sake. The tending of ^rant-in-r*id 
machinery has become a profession, engaged in by people who tend 
not to pay any attention at all to what is happening out there in the 
school systems where ^)roblems are required to he met. 

Senator Pell. Isn t this your responsibility as Secretary to make 
sure that this spirit doesn't permeate the bureaucracy that reports to 
you? 

Secretary Riciiardsox. The j^roblem cannot be changed unless we 
can make people available who, instead of engaging in this sterile and 
repetitious exercise can work with school systems in deal' j with real 
problems. This is what this bil- is about. 

It needs to be seen in these terms. It is not a matter of engaging in 
an exercise in symmetry, or even in the reduction of paper work, al- 
though both are important. 

What it is about is essentially a redefinition of the Federal role 
which says that since the grant-in-aid device cannot effectively pro- 
duce change, at least where it is multiplied beyond a given minimal 
effective number, thd only effective change agent is the process of de- 
veloping nev/ knowi (ige, dissemination of new knowledge and the 
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assistance by qualified sympathetic understanding experts in the Office 
of Education to school systems in carrying out change along lines con- 
sistent with their own plans. 

These piles of papers that you see here that you called "plans" in 
order to meet statutory n^quirements aren't plans at all, as any casual 
inspection makes clear, tljey are scarcely more than descriptive boiler- 
plate as to what the State would be doing anyway. 

But what we seek through this program is to stimulate real planning 
by people who begin to think in terms of where they - ant their edu- 
cational system to go, wliat its objectives are, what aio the priorities 
among these objectives, what are the tradeoffs that have to be made 
between eiiphasis in one area and another. 

We con|L3de the future role of the Office of Education as being one 
of providing assistance to school systems that seriously undertake that 
process, but they cannot do it, and indeed the schooLsystems on the 
one hand and the Office of Education on the other cannot do this with- 
out vast and substantial increases of extra people as long as their time 
is absorbed in what has become a virtually futile and wasteful exercise. 

Senator Pell. That is a very eloquent statement of support for the 

Sroposal, but what happens in the districts where the school committee 
oesn't measure up and the Federal Government loses its controls? 
The only people who would suffer would be the children; would 
they not? 

Secretary Richardson. You must examine what you mean, 
Mr. Chairman, by controls. We say it is important, certainly, to make 
sure that there cannot be discrimination among children on account of 
race, and so we incorporate into the bill the civil rights protections of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1C64:. 

We say that it is important that funds for the education of the dis- 
advantaged should go to the disadvantaged, because there has already 
been, as history to this date makes clear, altogether too much diversion 
of title I funds. 

So we have had to tighten our regulations and indeed in some cases 
to demand the return of funds from States who have diverted these 
funds to improper uses. And we incorporate those restrictions. 

If, in other words, there exists what we are convinced is a necessary 
safeguard against the abuse of funds. It is incorporated in the bill and, 
by definition, what is left out we do not think adequately contributes 
to any significant national objective. 

Senator Pell. But if,-as you mentioned earlier, vocational education 
plans use descriptive boilerplate of what they would do anyway, isn't 
tlie responsibility yours for having approved such boilerplate? We 
don't want this to be descriptive R)ilerplate of what they would do 
anyway, and I come back to the fact that the intent of Congress is tliat 
you execute the program and approve these plans with imagination. 

Secretary Richardson. The problem, Mr. Cha cman, is that, as I 
said earlier, if you have a single set of categorical {jrant-in-aid require- 
ments, proposed programs, as in the oarly days of flie National Defense 
Education Act, you can do. this, but when you have 33 plans, the result 
is n -process that doesn't correspond with needed comprehensive plan- 
ning capable of looking at the educational needs and requirements of 
the system or the Statens a whole. 

You simply would not, if you were beginning at the beginning with 
a serious concern for getting the planning done, direct States and local 
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school systems to subdivide the process in this kind of -way and submit 
to the Federal Government a whole series of separate documents. The 
result of tliis is tliat neitlier the people who review the plans nor the 
people who prepare them are in a position to carry out the kind of 
activity that we believe it is important for the States to do. 

Senator Pell, I guess in a muc* smaller way I am responsible for a 
couple of new ijrograms : the Arts und Humanities Act, with the help 
of Senator Javits, and also the Sea Grant College Act, In those two 
laws, we encourage the agency to reject plans if they are not good, and 
exercise imagination, not just approve, as itpparently is your custom, 
descriptive boilerplate, of what they would do anyway, 

I think what has-perhapsJiappened here, and it is not your fault 
as an individual, is that over the yeai'S there has been an acceptance 
of these forms by nameless, faceless bureaucrats, I would have thought 
one of the approaches to the problem would be to stir up the bureauc- 
racy not to approve descriptive boilerplate of what they would do 
anyway. The Arts and Humanities Endowments and the Sea Grant 
Pi'ogram are administered with great imagination, and the result has 
been increasing originality and excellence of applications. 

Secretary Richahdsox. In the area of the arts, you have a yer> 
limited, if not unique, source of Federal support, and yoxx are in a 
relatively early stage of development in which whatever is developed 
is essentially new. 

It is important to keep in view, I think, the situation that has arisen 
as a h Ailt of proliferation of grant-in-aid programs, 

I have long felt, and I would urge again, the development of a sit- 
uation in which we have a reclassification of all programs into broader 
categories, and the oldest of the broad categories into block grants, 
and the transmission of that money into general revenue sharing so 
that you have a manageable number of categorical grant prograriis in 
operation at a given time. This would make perfectly good sense. 

But there is a difference, not just in degree but in kind, between 
seeking significant planning on the part of the State in response to 
two or three or four or five categorical grant programs and seeking 
it in response to 33, 

Mr, Marlaxd, Might I add to the Secretary's testimony in response 
Jo.that, please, Mr, Chairman? 

I think we should draw the very clear distinction between what we 
have described as formula grants embraced under revenue sharing 
and the discretionary program grants made in response to specific 
proposals. They are quite different. We do not include under Educa- 
tion "Revenue Sharing any of the type of funding and authority im- 
plicit in the arts and humanities activity which you mentioned. 

There, we are very competitive. There, we do stimulate creative 
ideas. There we do bring forth exemplary activities under a fully 
different set of criteria. 

Senator Pkll. But that actually seeks what title II is supposed 
to be, 

Mr. Marlaxi), All right. Getting back to title III, The Secretary 
,says it has become muiivlane, Wiiy'i It has now been in place for 7 
years, and the same kinds of programs which worked and created 
excitement in the fii*st yeai^s have now become repetitious. 
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^ T don't wisli to liave our testimony sliow tliat there have not been 
a' . people trying to make better programs sucli ac in title III, but 
we can jro just so far in using new words to define old ideas, partic- 
ularly since many of these programs at the State level and at the local 
levd have become built in. Thev are important activities, and they ai-e 
continuing, but it is a- little difficult to make an exciting new proposal 
out of refunding very important activities that have been in place foi- 
2or Syeai'S. 

Senator Pell/ We will discontinue this advei'sary convei*sation. 1 
do wish to make tlie ppint that part of this responsibility i-ests on youi- 
shoulders by approving descri])tive boilerplate. Perhaps a turnover 
in some of your ])eople might bring back the excitement of 7 years 
ago when they considered it f oi- the first time. 

^ But I do think that some of your objectives can be .met, consolida- 
tion may be necessary in many progmms, and in the Congi-ess we agi-ee 
with you on that. We have tried to move in tliat direction, though not 
as'fnst as you would like. As far as the stimulation of tlie new ideas 
and iiew thinking, this is whei'e we depend on the excellence of ad- 
ministrators, and we couldn't liave more excellent officials than you 
who are here. 

Senator Stafford has not had an opportunity. 

Senator Staffokd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been veiy much impi-essed as a new member of this subcom- 
mittee and the full committee with the statements the Secretary and 
Dr. ]yrai-land have made this moniing. I can say after listening to 
Dr. Marland that I am sui-e lie wouldn't make a statement similar co 
one of the statements one of his predecessors made as quoted in a na- 
tional magazine. He said that one of his delights was to go to New 
Hampshire in the fall and help j)aiticipate in harvesting the maple 
sirup crop. Since the i-est of the country liai-vests the crop in the 
sprinjv,^ that may explain the quality of New Hampshire sirup or 
something else. * ^ 

Mr. Marlaxd. As compai-ed to Vermont's. 

FUNDS IN gah:gorical programs 

Senator Stafford. I have just one question to direct to any of you. 
As I undei*stand the testimony this moniing, 33 existing categorical 
grants are being folded into five, and I am wondering how mucli 
money is involved this 3^ear in the 33 categorical gi-ants, and what 
are the projections if we go to five over the next few fiscal years, if 
you have that information. 

Secretaiy Riojiaroson. The total. Senator Staflfoi-d, was about two 
billion seven hundred-plus million dollai-s. We added to this for illus- 
trative pm-i)oses. as T said in my statement, to indicate low the money 
would be allocated both among the States and among the five general 
areas of national concern, another $200 million to prevent any State 
from re(ieiving less than it had been receiving mider existing 
authority. 

This b'rought the total amount allocated to just under $3 Billion. 
Senator Stafford. That is for the cnri-ent fiscal year? 
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Secretarj' Richardson. Those ^vere tlie figures based on tlie fiscal 
1972 requests under existing categorical autliorities. Of course, ^ve 
don^ yet have 1970 figures. 

The appropriations, bj^ tlie way, of tlie Congress, as you know, were 
higher than tlie administration's requests, so that in order to bring 
tlie States out even, or better, tlie total amount of money allocatea 
would be higher than what appeai-s in our literature tables. 

But I do want to stress again the point that the validity or value of 
the approach reflected in this bill is not a function of the amounts in- 
volved, because these can be whatever the Congress ultimately sees fit 
to appropriate. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Peijo. Tl.mk you. I would like to say how glad we are that 
Senator Stafford i . on this subcommittee. He has had great expei'ience, 
as a Governor, and \ a Congressman, and I know how much lie will 
contribute to tlie committee. He shares with me a sense of loss, Senator 
Prouty contributed a great deal to the higher education bill and the 
ESEA. He made a contribution to education far beyond the decibels 
in his voice — a huge contribution. 

Secixitary Eichardsoii, what would prevent the money under the 
revenue-sharing proposal from being used for institutional interests 
rather than the needs of children? As you know, one of our purposes 
in the Congixiss has been to try to get as much of this money directly to 
the children; and I can see, if once .you let them handle it this way, 
there might be a problem. The local establishments would decide how 
tlie money would be spent, and it may be diverted from the children. 

How would you handle that? 

Secretary Richardson. I think our main reliance would simply be 
upon the responsibility of the school systems to educate, to meet the 
broader areas of national concern as set forth in the bill. I am not 
aware that the Commissioner would be better able to give you a full 
answer that there is any effective way now whereby we can assure that 
there is no excessive overhead^ for example, in the administration of 
the progi-am today. When we -talk about children, after all, we are 
talking about services to children that are perfomed by .professionals 
in the system. 

Mr. Marlaxd. I would like to amplify that, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think we have to recall the Secretary's testimony of a few 
moments ago, in which it was clear that 93 percent of the moneys for 
education are already administered by the elected or appointed boards 
of education, who are presumably responsible people; and that the 
addition of Y or 8 peixient of the dollars from Federal sources should 
not suggest that some kind of diversion of their concerns and atten- 
tion from the needs of children. 

I would add that the categorical implications in the five parts of our 
bill tend again to preserve the intention that these funds go to the 
children where they are needed, such as disadvantaged, vocational edu- 
cation, handicapped, et cetera. 

One of these catef^ories, aid to impacted areas, is without any re- 
straints, and there the board of education could use t]iat money, as 
you suggested, for recreation of teachers. 
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But apart from impacted aid which is, as Congress has established 
it, without any strings, those other programs mider revenue sharing 
would be designated for broad purposes, giving the boai-d of education 
locally the determining power in the use of those funds, provided they 
aro for disadvantaged, vocational education, et cetera.^ 

Senator Pell. I think as title I was written, there is a provision for 
recapture of misused funds. Is there provision for that in the legisla- 
tion proposed? 

Secretary Richardsok. Yes; there is. I call your attention to sec- 
tion 12, ^fr. Chairman, which is headed "Recovery of Funds" and 
reads, "If tlie Secretary detei'inines tliat States fall to comply sub- 
stantially with the provisions of this act, he shall refer the matter to 
tlie Attorney General," and so on. It also provides further down for 
civil action for such relief as may be appropriate, and for a reduction 
in amounts in effect that would be offset against future yeai^s. 

There is also a provision in section 18 of tlie act for the adult by the 
Department of the funds allocated to each State in order to assure that 
the funds were in fact used for the purposes provided for in the bill. 

Senator Pell. But do you feel those provisions are as firm as the 
present ones, the provisions for recapture? 

Mr. Marland. They are virtually the same, Mr. Cliairman. under 
which we are now recapturing some funds which were misdirected 
under the terins of the law. 

Senator Pell. In connection with the earlier point I mentioned with 
itispect to the mini grants and the work attached to them, as I under- 
stand it, since they don't fall within the 30 fji'unt programs that would 
be consolidated, tliere would be no change in their paperwark. Would 
tint be correct? 

Mr. Marland. That is a wholly separate part of our legislative and 
in-libuse planning, Mi*. Chairman. It is true they would not be included 
under these broad formula grants, but we are trying also to reconcile 
and to simplify the processes of such grants as yo»' describe and to 
administer them much more straightforwardly and simply. 

Senator Pell. I appreciate your being here. The subcommittee is 
here to learn and explore your philosophy and the views. We are just 
as interested as you are, I think, in saving the paperwork. 
The question is. Do we lose some of the purposes that Congress has 



Secretary Richardsok. Thank you, Mr. Cnairmaii. We are genuinely 
grateful to you for initiating these hearings, and creating an oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of our views on education revenue sharing. 
Senator Pell. At least we were glad to call the hearing, too. 
Secretary Richardson'. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

(The information referi'ed to and subsequently supplied follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Cocmlttee: 

r am pleased to be here today to tf.ctlfy on S. 1669, the Education 
Revenue Sharing Act. This Is the first Congressional hearing on this bill, 
c erasure which Is of major Importance to elementary and secondary education, 
and of central concern to President Nixon In his efforts to reform and revira.lie 
the structure of government In the United States. 

The Philosophy of Revenue Sharing 

In his State of the Union Message last January 22, the President declared: 

"The time has now come In America to reverse the flow of powe^ and 
resources from the States and communities to Washington, and start 
power and resources flowing back from Washington co the .States and 
communities and, more Important, to the people: all across America." 

"The time has come for a new partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and localities — a partnership la which we encrust 
the States and localities with a larger share of th;; Nation's responsi- 
bilities, and In which we share our Federal revenues with them so 
that they can meet those responsibilities." 

The concept of the revenue sharing Is not new: Ir was advo^.ated by both 
/?-.-sidentlal candidates In 196^ and In both major party platforms In 1968. 
What Is new and revolutionary Is that this Administration has enunciated an 
overall strategy—embracing general return of tax revet ^^s to .je States and 
special revenue sharing In six areas of special national concern. In each or 
these proposals, we evoke the spirit and the substance of self-determination— 
to preserve it where It e^.sts, to strengthen It where It Is weak, and to 
cre&te the conditions for Its reemergence where It has disappeared. 

Self-determination Is the hallmark of revenue sharing. The President 
has proposed general revenue sharing to correct the Increasingly severe fiscal 
mismatch hetveen States and localities, faced with demands for services which 
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are rapidly outpacing revenues, and Che Federal Governoenc, equipped with a 
faster-growing tax base. Recipient State and local governments would be free 
to apportion shared revenues among the uses they deemed to be of the highest 
priority for their citizens. They would no longer be cai'ght In the Federal 
stralghtjacket which assumes that what's good for one State Is equally bene- 
ficial to another. 

Since approximately AO percent of local and State revenues are now devoted 
to education. It Is rea8ona^le to expect that education will receive a sub- 
stantial portion of general revenue Income. 

Special Revenue Sharing 

In addition to the general revenue sharing bill, the President has proposed 
six special revenue sharing bills, "Heslgned to correct the complex and often 
Inefficient way Federal assistance Is provided. These bills taken together 
would consolidate more than one hundred existing categorical progl*^ In all 
areas of g'^vernment Into sir broad systems for sharing Federal revenues with 
States and localities: In education, u'rban and rural development, manpower, 
transportation, and law enforcement. 

But the goal Is not the mere simplification of Federal organization charts. 
The goal Is twofold. First, consolidation Is critically needed to fiee the 
States and localities fiom strangulation by tht* bureaucratic red tape required 
by the scores of Individual programs. In spite of similarities among related 
programs In goals, grantees and ultimate beneficiaries, each program has Its 
own regulations, application forms > reporting requirements, and In many cases 
Its own State plan. Second, special revenue sharing will give the States and 
localx^ies greater freedom than they now have, to determine their own priorities 
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within broad program areas and to decide how best to oeet those priorities. 
In this respect, special revenue sharing will accoopllsh a draoatlc reversal 
of the long-tena trend toward an ever greater concentration of decl<xlon-maklng 
pover In Washington. 

Although Bost of the national debate so far has focused prloarlly on 
general revenue sharing, I believe that special reveLue sharing will have an 
equally significant long-range Impact on the Nation. While general revenue 
sharing offers, the prospect of substantially reducing pressures on State and 
local tax bases » special revenue sharing offers a new mechanism for Federal- 
State collaboration In matters of mutual concern. Reform and revltallzatlon 
of the federal system will not be accomplished by money alone; the funds must 
also be accompanied by reform cf the declslon-malclng process to restore the 
authority of State and local governments — and this Is precisely what special 
revenue sharing Is designed to accomplish. 

Education Revenue Sharing 

S. 1669, Che Education Revenue Sharing bill before the Subcommittee today, 
exemplifies this strategy of governmental reform. It would redefine the 
Federal role in elementary and secondary education, a redefinition which has 
become mc*:c necessary with the passage of each new categort:al program. By 
delineating broad areas of Federal concern, education revenue sharing would 
assure that national priorities continue to be met. 

1. Extraordinary Growth of Categorical Programs 
Over the past half century there has been a growing trend toward ever- 
narrower categories of Federal assistance to elementary and secondary 'education. 
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The categorical approach date* back to 1917 and the Smith-Hughes Act, the first 
vocational education legislation. In 1958 the National Defense Education Act 
continued and expanded this pattern for Federal aid. In response to national 
concern for strengthened curricula In science, aathe&atlcs, and foreign languages, 
the NDEA established a series of prograas designed to encourage more young 
people to pursue studies and acquire skills in fields considered vital to the 
national defense. In subsequent years, a broader range of national educational 
needs was Identified, and Congress passed In rapid succession a series of laws 
providing special help for the disadvantaged, for the. handicapped, to train 
Bore teachers, to aodemize vocational and technical education, and to provide 
Dore books, equlpnent, and technology. 

Clearly, these prograns have had a profound iopact on America's educa- 
tional systea. But there is s serious question as to how oany acre categories 
can be added to the existing structure without svanping It cospletely. The 
Office of Education now adAinisters store than 100 categorical prograais. To 
complicate the picture even further, at least 26 Federal agencies also adoinister 
significant categorical prograas affecting schools and colleges. 

2. State and Local GovemDents' Problems Under the Categorical Maze 
Seen from ground level, the jungle of Federal guidelines, regulations, 
application forms, and evaluation requirements is almost impenetrable, 
order to mount a comprehensive program for disadvantaged children, for 
example, a local .school superintendent finds himself facing the necessity 
of simultuieously seeking program funds under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, books under title II, "and counseling under title III. 
In addition, he may seek assistance through vpecial programs under the Educa- 
tion for' the Handicapped Act» or purchase equipment under title III of NDEA, 
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or recruit staff under Part B~2 of the Education Professions Development Act. 
Frograas under the Vocational EducaCion'^cC- or an Adult Education program 
nay cooplicate the picture still further. 

In theory these lavs offer the potential for significant support of the 
local superintendent's program. Unfortunately, hovever, each categorical 
program requires a separate application, often to separate divisions of the 
State educational agency. Some prograns require catching funds; others do 
not. Sose only require an acceptable project proposal; others fund projects 
on a highly competlrive basis. And eacb categorical program has Its own 
coaplicated set of regulations ^'guidelines, and reporting re« 'ifrements. 

These re^uizcJ^nts cake It difficult for even the most affluent and 
best-staffed school district to put together a coherent package of Federal 
assistance. For smaller, poorer systeas, the task is simply impossible. 
Just keeping informed of the array of programs available and how, when ^rd 
vhere to apply for them has become a nearly Impossible undertaking for any 
local school superintendent, unless he can afford professional assistance. 

The demands of grants** 3hip often tend to benefit the wealthier school 
districts and States by creating a regressive situation In which needy 
districts less readily apply for or receive aid. All districts are affected 
by the uncertainty, xsultlplied by the number of different grant applications 
each has filed, as to whether they will receive the funds requested. All are 
affected by having to rely for funding of ''.ndlvldual grants on the level of 
appropriations for various particular categorical programs. 

Problems with the categorical approach to Federal aid are also Increasing- 
ly apparent at the S ate level, where the paperwork required Is staggering. 
A typical State plan for a single formula grant program Is dozens of pages 
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long and takes thousands of nan-hours to prepare* States often- establish 
separate units to do this work for prograas and projects that are federally 
funded, because of requlronents for Individual auditing and reporting. 
These units and their personnel are counterparts — reprodxictlons on a 
ssaller scale — of the units that administer the programs In the Office of 
Education. State education officials frequently work more closely with 
various units of 0£ than with their own agencies, often managing their 
Federal funds in isolation from State resources available for the sne 
purposes, and isolated, too, from other federally-assisted State programs. 
Obviously this fragnentation severely diminishes the possibility of 
conprebensii 2 , coordinated educational planning at the State level; to the 
contrary, it Insures that vfaat is developed is not a plan which can be 
meaningful to the State. 

Some of the other problems resulting from the proliferation of 
categorical programs may p'em ludicrous, but they are very real to State* 
and local officials. An employee of a State deoartment of education may 
receive several small checks each payday, because his time is apportioned 
among different federally-funded programs. The monitoring procedures 
necessary to assure that personnel and equipment charged to one program 
are not used for other purposes may also have rlduculous results. A secretary 
working for one program does not use a typewriter purchased for another; 
a bookkeeping machine purchased with categorical funds may remain idle while 
non-Federal units' of the same office are uslng'hand'^ledgers;; — 'These results 
may not be legally required but the categorical oentality all too often 
produces them. 
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Ac both the State and local J'^vels, the paperwork Involved In project 
grant applications some tines results in administrative costs that loay 
almost match the amount of the eventual grant — if, indeed, one is received 
at all. 

3. Federal Level Problems Una«.r Categorical Programs 
The present proliferation of categorical programs produces a corres- 
pondingly wasteful impact on the Office of Education itself. The paperwork 
generated at the State and local levels flows into the Office of Education, 
vhere several hundred m^n and women are assigned to reviewing reports, 
records, and plans — an expenditure of man-hours which, for a number of reasons, 
is largely wasted. First, most of this work is essentially sterile— a matter 
of checking to see that all is in order. The laws insist upon this bureau- 
cratic process » although it adds nothing to the content of the paper — much 
less to the benefit '>f the students, teachers and administrators the program 
is intended to &i . The process serves only to move the application from 
desk to desk and to contribute to a cumulative delay in processing. Second, 
the information contained in these documents is often of little actual 
value. Instead of supplying data which can be used to evaluate and lBq>rove 
a State's performance, it too frequently amounts to no more than a pedestrian 
collection of routine program descriptions, assurances that Federal requirements 
are being met, and voluminous statistics of doubtful worth. Third, the time 
required to shuffle .these documents reduces the amount of time and manpower 
which the Office of Education might otherwise devote to worthwhile technical 
assistance to States and local educational agencies— J i;st as the time spent 
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State-wide planning efforts or to work productively with local school 
authorities to Improve educational programs. 

4. Other Consequences of C 'orlcal Programs 

It Is remarkable that, despite these handicaps, most of the existing, 
categorical programs have had some notable successes In achieving their 
orlglnel purpose, the stimulation of new efforts to meet special educational 
needs. And I believe that there will always be a need for some categorical 
programs to meet emerging new areas of need which require special stimulation. 

However, categorical programs simply cannot be permitted to gro»/ 
Indefinitely. Once special needs* have been recognized at the State and local 
level and efforts to meet them are underway, Itmakes little sense for either 
the Congress or the Office of Education co continue to sit as a national 
school board, telling States and communities In great detail what they should 
spend and liow. Such programs should be replaced by Sroader forms of Federal 
aid. Once areas of particular national Interest have been Identified and broad 
objectives established In the law, the States and localities should be 
encouraged to find their own means cf achieving the stated national objectives. 
They should not be circumscribed by detailed guidelines and regulations 
which assume that Washington knows best how to deal with problems which differ 
In degree and Intensity from State to State, from district to district, rnd 
even from school to school. 

If categorical Federal aid continues to proliferate. It will become 
core and more difficult for the fifty States to plan and oper...e effective 
programs tailored to their own educational needs and problems. There Is 
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no doubt that the States need Federal help* There Is no doubt that the 
States must work together to achieve certain broad national educational 
objectives* But there Is Increasing evidence that the present «itructure 
of Federal aid cannot provide the kind of assistance that the States can 
use most profitably. The distortion of State educational priorities and 
the shortchanging of other promising programs; Iti order to qualify for the 
available Federal funds* particularly In the case of those programs vhlch 
require matching funds* Is another very major problem'that exists under the 
current maze of Federal categorical programs* 

How Education Revenue Sharing Would Work' 

In order to provide better delivery of funds, the Education Revenue 
Sharing bill would replace 33 existing Federal formula grant' programs .in the 
elementary and S3Condary field with a single program vhlch would automatically 
distribute funds to the States by formula* The funds would be used for ^Ive 
broad areas of national concern: education of the disadvantaged* education 
of the handicapped* vocational education* assistance for schools in federally — 
affected areas* and supporting educational materials and services* 

In the case of the disadvantaged and of pupils whose parents live and 
work on Federal property* funds would pass through directly to the local 
educational agenciea as a matter of right* The rest of the money would go 
to the, States for distribution* in accordance with a State Haster Plan* 

The Education Revenue Sharing bill would allow a State flexibility and 
responsiveness in the use of the Federal funds within Its borders* Up 
to 30 percent- of the funds for vocational education, education for the 
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handicapped » and supporting materials and services could be &.ilfted to any 
other o£ the national purpose areas which the State detennlned to be of 
higher prloiflty^ fn that State**. ^Sfiailarly, 30 percent- of the funds for 
federally- connected children living off Federal property could be transferred 
to school districts not having any such children* 

Such determinations would be made In the process of creating a comprehen- 
sive State plan for the use of Federal education funds* The plan would be 
a comprehensive plan» not one designed to satisfy the conditions of a narrow 
categorical grant* The plan would be comprehensive and Involve real planning 
by State and local people who could make a genuine effort to decide objectives, 
establish priorities; Identify resources and establish valid yardsticks for 
the measurement of success* Th:^ comprehensive plan would be developed as 
the -result of broad public debate within the State and with the assistance 
of an advisory council representative of the persons served by Federal education 
programs* However, the plan would be entirely the work of the people of tiie 
State* There would be no requirement for submission of the plan to the 
Federal Govemment,.for approval* Similarly, the way funds would be used 
within each of the five national purpose areas would be a matter for determina- 
tion within the State, subject to necessary Federal requirements* State 
and local administrative costs would be reduced since mosn of the tedious 
and ex^t^aslve grant application process would be eliminated* 

The New Federal Role Under Revenue Sharing 

In my view, one of the most significant aspects of the education revenue 
sharing concept Is the new Federal role which will emerge as the result of 
this legislation and through enactment of the President's proposal fcr a 
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National Institute of Education. 

Our re-examination of the Federal role has focused on how we can 
encourage responsible peopl^e at the State and local level to respond to matters 
of direct national interest or concern. In view of the increasingly evident 
bankruptcy of the categorical grant-in-aid device, we have concluded that the 
Federal role should be to stimulate the development of knowledge and the 
identification of significant opportunities for innovation. The Federal 
role should also be to communicate what we have learned to Sate and local 
school officials and to .provide assistance for putting into effect whit we 
have learned. 

This means, then, that we need first of all to strengthen the capacity 
of the Federal Government to stimulate the development of new knowldege . And 
this objective, of course, underlies the proposal to establish the National 
Institute of Education, which, as you know, is in the Higher Education bill 
both , as it vas passed by the Senate and as it is coming to the floor of the 
other body this week. 

Secondly we need no develop much more vigorous techniques for assessing 
the potential value of what has been discovered through research, development, 
testing, pilot programs, and so on. 

I think it is fair to say, speaking not only of research prdgra^is in 
the Office of Education but of a majority of the R&D efforts within HEW, 
that there has. been a major short-fall between the performance of research 
and its translation .into practice. We have simply not had in place the 
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machinery that forced a rigorous assessment of the value of an R&D product. 
Untl? such machinery Is In place, we have no way of deciding what results 
are lirportant enough to disseminate to those In a position to put them Into 
effect. The creation of this dissemination machinery for educational 
Innovation Is a necessary second- step to follow up the work of the NIE. . 

The third major step, apart from comiiunlcatlon of opportunities to 
strengthen and Improve the quality of education, Is the need for 
technical assistance In bringing these things Into realization. We have 
a number of thoughts about this problem, and Commissioner Mar land and 
his colleagues are currently giving consideration to It. This will require 
the availability, :to State Departments of Education and local school 
systems, of OE personnel who can assist in the development of the 
comDr^henslve State plans which I discussed earlier. Education revenus 
^ shai » ould enable peroonnel In the Office of Education who have 
heretofore been absorbed In the endless and repetitious processing of 
applications, to work with State and local school systems to help them 
achlev le results which the State and local officials want to achieve. 

In other words, we believe the Office of liaucation should be staffed 
with personnel who can perform a role something like that of a 
pharmaceutical house detail man or an agricultural extension agent; people 
who know the resources of the Office of Education; who know the results of 
innovative work that has been carried out through the research and 
development. process;. who are sensitive to the needs, views and attitudes 
of the administrator's with whom they are dealing; and who are effective 
in helping them to adapt the results of new learning and new i^^perience 
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to the particular communlv with which they are concerned. The "Pr jsldent^s 
proposal for ed»icatlon revenue sharing needs to be understood In terms of 
how It will etiable us to do our job better, as well as In terms of what It 
means to the State and local school districts. 

Let me now be more explicit as to how the legislation would work. 

1. Allotment and Use of Shared Revenues 
From the amount appropriated, an amount attributable to the presence 
within the school district of pupils whose parent resides on Federal 
property— similar to the present "a" category pupil under P.L* 874— 
would be passed through directly to the district enrolling the student. 
These funds would be available for any educational activity. Just as they 
are under the existing Impact Aid program. 

Once this amount had been subtracted from the total, the remainder 
would be allotted among the States based on their relative populations 
of children from low-Income families, of children whose parents work 
on Federal property, and of children aged 5-17 as a whole. That portion 
of a State's allotment attributable to the presence of low-Income children 
would be passed through' directly to the district enrolling such children, 
and would be available only.. for programs and projects designed to meet 
the special educational needs of educationally disadvantaged children who 
reside In school attendance areas having high concentrations of low-Income 
families. These funds could also be uoed for special programs for migrant 
children and for neglected or ^.ellnquent children for whose education the 
State Is directly responsible. 

Funds based on the presence of ''b" category Impact Aid children could 
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be used for any educational purpose, as under current law. Of th« remainder, 
one-sixth would be available for education of the handicapped, pne-thlrd 
for vocational education, and one-half for supporting materials and services. 
These funds couH be retained at the state level for operation of 
State-wide programs or distributed among local educational agencies 
according to relative needs for the types of assistance available. 

It should be noted here that the Federal commitment to the disadvantaged 
Is maintained and even strengthened through revenue sharing. The bill 
provi - CD that no funds may be transferred away from thla purpose; (2) 
that ui ands for the disadvantaged will pass through directly to the 
local school district; (3) that full comparability on basic expenditures 
among schools In a local district must be achieved as a precondition to 
the receipt of any o£ thete funds; and (4) that the .^flnltlon of "low- 
Income family" will be sufficiently responsive to local conditions to 
assure that funds flow to districts most in need of them. 

2. Transfers Among Purpose of Assistance 

The State would be permitted to transfer up to 30 percent of the funds 
available for any one purpose to any other purpo. 4, except that, as noted 
earl:«er, the bill w<iuld prohibit the transfer of funds allocated for the 
disadvantaged. 

Additional transfers above the 30 percent limit would be permitted If 
the State demonstated to the satisfaction of the Secretary that such 
action would more effectively achieve the purposes of the Act. 

3. Operation of the Program 
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The chief executive officer of e«ch Stttt which detlrtd to 
participate under the Act would be required to designate a State agency 
to admlnliter the program. The chief executive officer would alto be 
required to appoint a State advliory council broadly representative of 
Che education comnunlty In the State and of the public » Including 
representatlvei of public and nonprofit pr.^vate achooli; repreeentativti 
of the populationi In the State affected by actlvltlea under the Act: 
personi with special competence In- the planning* evaluation^ and 
assessment of education programs; and persons with special competence In 
the education of th I Is advantaged, the hsndlcfcpped, and vocational 
education. 

The dealgnated agency would, for each fiscal year, develop and 
publish a plan- for the distribution and expenditure of funds under the 
Act. The plan would be developed in consultation with the State adviicry 
council, would not be adopted finally until a reasonable o-^portunity had 
been given to interested persons for comment. 



A. Special Paymenta 
From the sums appropriated under tho Act, the Secretary ccald 
reserve up to 10 percent for making paymenta to any State to assla it 
in carrying out activities under the Act which are designed to fur»./.er 
achievement of national policy objec ves in education. 

5, Participation of Nonpublic School Children 
The bill clao provides that, except whet..* prohibit od by State law. 
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the equitable participation of children enrolled In nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools would be provided In the disadvantaged, handicapped, 
vocational, and support services areaa. Where existing State law prevents 
the participation of nonpublic school children the Secretary shall arrange 
for those children to receive similar services and shall pay for the 
services from the State's allotment. 

Of course, title to and control of funds received and of equipment 
purchased under this Act will remain with the State or local education 
agency. 

6. Civil Rights 

In the civil rights area, the bill provides that revenues shared with 
States and local jdls trie ts under this Act shall be considered as Federal 
financial assistance within the meaning of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 196A. 

7. Transition from Existing Programs 

Finally, the Act authorizes the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to make payments to States to assist 
them in planning for the transition from the existing system of categorical 
grants repealed by this Act to the new system of revenue sharing for education. 

•Reactions to the Bill ■ 

Quite gratifyingly to me, our revenue sharing bill has received 
considerable favorable attention within the education coianunity. Although 
some individuals and organizations have criticized various specifics in 
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our proposal » the majority of those concerned — including our critics — have 
long enuorsed the concepts of grant consolidation and program simplifica- 
tion embodied in this legislation. We are also encouraged by the response 
to our emphasis on the shift of greater decision-making responsibility to 
the State and local levels. 

Criticisms of the bill have so far clustered around three points: the 
adequacy of the level of funding, particularly as compared with so-called 
"full-funding" of existing crtegorical programs; the capacity .of the States 
to administer the revenues shared; and the adequacy of the civil rights 
safeguards in the bill. 

1. Level of Funding 
Some critics have argued that "there isn't enough money in education 
revenue sharing." To me this indicates a misunderstanding of our proposal. 
It Is not intended to be a general to education bill. The bill 
specifies no authorization ceiling, only "such sums as may be necessary." 
As is normally the case with authorizing legislation, the l<ivel of funding 
available under this Act will be a function of the annual appropriations 
process. 

The President's budget for 1972 contained only an illustrative break- 
down of the amounts that would otherwise be allocated to the 33 existing 
formula grant programs consolidated by the education revenue sharing 
proposal. What we attempted^ to do was to show how the amounts of money 
presently budgeted under existing authorities would be reallocated to 
the five broad national purpose areas . An additional $200 million was 
added so that ve could insure that no State would receive less than it 
did in Fiscal Year 1971. 
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Misunderstanding of this funding levol question, since the* bill 
authorizes no specific amount, obscures the real merits of the proposal* 

Related to this Is the reaction that "present programs would be 
more effective If they were fully funded; then there would be no need for 
education revenus sharing." At first glance this argument appears to have 
some appeal, but Its appeal rests on a continuation of the current grant 
structure. It Ignores the obvious complexities and difficulties which 
Federal categorical programs already pose for school administrators* 
In fact, full funding of the present programs would not eliminate the 
need for education revenue sharing: it would become even more urgent than 
it already is if we are to save the elementary and secondary education 
system from strangulation by Federal red tape. 

2. State Capacity to Administer 
Another reaction to our proposal is the question: "Are the States 
capable of spending the shared funds responsibly?" This is an odd 
question on the face of It since States and local school districts are 
currently spending 93 percent of all .funds expended for public elementary 
and secondary education.' It seems anomalous to argue that they are 
sosehov unfit to manage the seven percent contributed by the Federal 
Governments 

If we acknowledge that some States will spend the money more wisely 
than^ others, we must also ask how any State can be expected to be fully 
responsible, as long as Federal programs deny them full responsibility. 
I would make this point even more strongly: unless we establish the con-> 
ditions under which States and localities accept responsibility, we will 
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never consider them capable of the tasks at hand. If ve do not make it 
absolutely explicit that State and local failures cannot be blamed on the 
national government and- that incompetence cannot be tied by a long string 
of excuses to Washington, then local and State agencies will never be 
held accountable for their actions. This Nation has operated too long 
under the self-fulfilling prophecy that State and local governments are 
too weatc to carry public burdens; to make sure the prophecy came true, 
State and local governments have been continually weakened. It is time 
for a different prophecy. 

3. Civil Rights Safeguards 

As I have noted above, we have provided in section 13 that the non- 
discrimination provisions of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 will 
apply to programs and activities receiving funds under the bill. We believe 
that this is adequate and would provide full protection. 

Some criticism has been made that shared revenues would be intermin-' 
gled with State and local funds so that the civil rights guarantees will 
not be enforceable; This is untrue: funds under this bill would be no 
less traceable for civil rights purposes then they are under existing 
categorical programs, which of course now fund virtually the same grantee 
agencies as would be funded under the bill. Moreover, in order to make 
this absolutely clear, section 18 requires strict accounting to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare by the States for the use of 
the shared funds, including full reporting and disclosure to the 
Secretary. Just as at present, the Federal Government will have full 
power to enforce the civil rights guarantees that mu&t go along with the 
funds, collected from all Federal taxpayers. As the President stated in 
his State of the Union Message in' describing this aspect of all his 
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revenue sharing proposals: 

"Neither the President nor the Congress nor the conscience 
of ths Nation cnn permit money ^ich comes from all the people 
to be used' in a way which discriminates against some of the 
pecple*" 

Conclusion 

In concluding let me reomphasize, particularly as one vho played a 
role in the development and implementation of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, yitiat I have said earlier: categorical programs in education, 
as else^^ere, have served a useful purpose* As a process of conditioning 
the publi.c to the need for Federal support of education, it was most 
appropriate to pick out the particular areas of greatest need and to con- 
centrate cpecific Federal programs on them* 

We have, however, now reached a position in history ^ere the Federal 
funds devoted to education are substantial, where the Nation accepts this 
aft necessary, and ^ere it is necessary and appropriate to broaden the 
authority given the States and localities. There can always be too much 
of a good thing, and I believe tha;: is ^at has happened with categorical 
programs* Through the Education Revemici Sharing bill we propose to redress 
the balance and to provide an approach needed in the seventies and beyond 
rather than continue an approach appropriate only to the fifties and 
sixties * 

That is the essence of the New American Revolution ^ich the 
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Presi'dehc calle'O for in his State of the Union Message last January: 
"A peaceful revolution in which power (is) turned back to the people 
in which government at all levels (is) refreshed and renewed » and made 
truly responsive." 

We look forward, to working with the Coanittee in its consideration 
of an important first step in achieving this basic national goal. 
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He* Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

As a practicing school administrator I have been aware of the condition 
underlying the need for revenue sharing in education for a long time. Upon my 
joining the Office of Education, it became even more clear that we had reached 
the point in the increasing Federal role in elemeniary and secondary education 
in this Nation where major reform in grant management was necessary. As the 
Secretary has so forcefully ei^hasized, the categorical elementary and sec- 
ondary education' laws and programs have proliferated to the point where 
especially at the local and State levetuhousands of man days are required 
simply to manage the paper work. ^ 

In the main, these laws in tneir time were right and good. Many remain 
so today, supporting essential Federal priorities in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In Education Revenue Sharing, it is intended that we sustain 
the purposes and priorities implicit in the original legislation of the 33 
programs, but at the same time we greatly simplify the delivery system. It is 
our belief that' Congress meant to make these funds available quickly and in 
uncluttered fashion to the eligible local education agencies. I know that I 
speak for virtually all school superintendents in the United States when I 
say that we sometimes wonder i^ether the game is worth the candle and whether 
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^ 2 
the multiplicity of Federal regulatic^e, guidelines, reports, forms, "corre- 
spondence. State plans, local plans, overlapping evaluations, etc., are 
justified in terns of the funds received. Of course, there is no doubt that 
the funds are desperately needed. Howf^exj icany hundreds, if not thousands, 
of creati/e and, talented people, both in rlie Office of Education nnd in the 
State and local systems, could be freed from unaecessary paper wor*^. Under this 
proposed law they would be able to turn their talents to the real leaching and 
learning opportuniciies -within their profession. 

We believe that at least in part special revcnas sharing concepts 
originated in the Office of Education and became a part of the Administration's 
legislative program in a wider context affecting many other agencies. It is 
not something that was imposed upon us. I can speak with enthusiasm for the 
appropriateness cf education revenue sharing at this'time^ I can assure you 
that this bill preserves the priorities implicit in the laws which it brings 
together* And I can assure you that administratively those -priorities can be 
sustained at the local level in a v simple and straightforward delivery system 
Which ny office will manage. I can further assure you that it will be a 
great boon to the thousands of professional people throughout the land who 
are charged, with the stewardship of public funda and who want very much to see 
this bill en«cted« They^have so resolved,. Finally and moat Importantly, I 
cLn assure you that they possess the competejice and integrity ^to administer 
this law as Congress intends it ana in so doing greatly to increase 
their efficiency* 
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Office of the White House Press Secretary 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING 
Hold Harmless Base Line 
Definition 

Each State's "Hold Harmless'* base line was calculated by adding together the 
obligations expected to be allocated to the States in 1971 for the program5 con- 
verted to Education Revenue Sharing. 

Sources of Data 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
E:?«cation Revenue Sharing Allocation 
Formula Used 

Of the amounts appropriated for any fiscal year a minirnum of ninety percent shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For each State the number of children qualifying for Federal Impact Aid Type "A" ^. 
(those who live on Federal property) is multiplied by sixty percent of the national ^d' 
average per pupil expenditure. Each local educational agency within the State ih 
entitled to its relative share so calculated. The total for all States w calculated 
is rer.ioved from the amount to be apportioned. 

Each S\ziti shall be ortiUed to a portion of the remainder of the amount to be 
apporti<^oed determined as follows: 

For each State a sum will be calculated representing: 

a. 1.0 times the nuir^er of disadvantaged children 

b. 0.6 times the nuniber of Federal Impacted "B" type children 

c. 0. 1 times the number of children of school age. 

The entitX'iment /or ;^.■^f.^ State shall bear the same ratio to the amount to be 
apprcnvV'>toa »h itu &um calculated above bears to the sum for all States so 

caicu^tfd. 

Tht State entitlement so calculated is to be distributed into the five national areas 
ao follows: 

. for the disadvantaged the amount shall bear the same ratio to the 
State entitlement as part a. above bears to the sum of a., b. , and c. 

. for the Federal Impact "B" type (those v hose parents work on 
Federal property) the amount shall bear the same ratio to the 
State entitlement as part b. above bears to the sum of a., b. , and c. 

. an amount bearing the same ratio to the State entitlement as part c. 
above bears to the sum of a., b., and c. shall be calculated: 

. one 'Sixth this amount shall be for handicapped 

f one -third this amount shall be for vocational education 

. one-half this amount shall be for support services. 
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Diacretionary AmounU 

Each State may transfer up to thirty percent of the entitlement in each area with 
the exception o£ those funds passed through to local education agencies, to other 
areas. 



An amount up to ten percent of the fund may be allocated at the discretion of the 
Secreury of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Notes 

The States are required to pass through to local education agencies the funds 
resulting from Type "A" Federal Impact and disadvantaged children. 

All compuutions and determinations by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are final and conclusive. 
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EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING 



{DoUirt in Thout«ndt) 



State 


Hold Hannless 


E.R.S. 


Bai9 Line 


Allocation 


Alibimi 


$72. 232 


$72,232 


Alaska 


23, 181 


23,181 


Arlsona 


31.615 


31,615 


Arkanaaa 


41.433 


41,433 


CilUornia 


261.451 


263, 136 


Colaradi>. 


33, 679 


33.679 


CoMr«etlcjt 


29, 100 


29, 100 


Delaware 


6,689 


6.689 


Dlitrlct of Columbia 


16,456 


16,456 


Florida 


84,290 


84,290 


Georgia 


83,210 


83,210 


Hawaii 


18. 642 


18, 642 


Idaho 


11,468 


11,468 


miDoU 


113, 941 


113,941 


Indiana 


46, 162 


46,162 


Iowa 


33,033 


33,033 


Kanaaa 


31,625 


31,625 


Kentucky 


61, 561 


61,561 


I^ulelana 


65, 794 


65,794 


Maine ^ 


15,632 


15, 632 


Maryland 


62, 174 


62.174 


Maeeachuaetta 


63,486 


63.486 


Michigan 


90,983 


90.983 


Mlnneeota 


45,954 


45,954 


MlaaUalppl 


63, 291 


63,291 


Mleeourl 


58, 741 


58, 741 


Montana 


13, 722 


13,722 


Nabraaka 


21,410 


21,410 


Nevada 


7,300 


7,300 


New Hampahlra 


8,305 


8,305 


New Jersey 


83, 802 


S3, 802 


New Mexico 


30, 762 


30,762 


New York 


289,302 


289,302 


North Carolina 


99.014 


99,014 


North Dakota 


13,728 


13, 728 


Ohio 


100, 794 


101,819 


Oklahoma 


45, 395 


45, 395 


Oregon 


24, 193 


24, 193 


Pennaylvania 


124,839 


124.839 


Rhode laland 


13,424 


13,424 


South Carolina 


61,908 


61,908 


South DakoU 


15,715 


15,715 


Tenneaaee 


67,992 


67,992 


Texaa 


171,026 


171,026 


Utah 


18,438 


18,438 


Vermont 


5,536 


5,536 


Virginia 


94, 897 


94,897 


Washington 


43,9)4 


43,914 


West Virginia 


32,928 


32,928 


Wisconsin 


40,761 


40,761 


Wyoming 


6,662 


6,662 


Guam 


2,217 


2.217 


Puerto Rico 


63,921 


63,921 


Virgin Islands 


1.254 


1.254 


ToUl Allocated 


$2,968,982 


$2,971,811 


Unallocated Discretionary 




Amounts 




28. 189 


ToUl 


$2,968,982 


$3, OOOf 000 



Totals may not be exact due to rounding. 
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Senator Pell. Our next witness is Mr. Donald E. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, wlio will also be testifying 
on the special revenue-sharing plan for education submitted by the 
administration. 

T am glad to see Stanley McFarland, with whom tlie committee has 
worked closel^y in the past. We consider you unofficial but important 
partners in this work. We usually agree. Sometimes we don't, but wo 
are always very interested in your ^aews. 

STATEMENT OF DONALI' E. MORRISON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY J. McPAR^ 
LAND, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS AND CITIZENSHIP, AND MRS. JEAN FLANNIGAN, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION 

Mr, Monnisox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Donald Morrison, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, I have with me Stanley McFarland, and I know he doesn't 
need an introduction. He is head of our office at Govemment Rela- 
tions and Citizenship. Also with me is Mi-s. Jean Flanniffan from our 
research division, who is an economist specializing in scliool finance. 

Pi-eliminary to my written presentation, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say tliat I think that a great service could be done if all ref- 
erences in this bill to re\'enue sharing, educational revenue sharing, 
and special educational revenue sliaring could be taken from the bill. 

I think it became apparent in tlie jiuestioning of the Secretary and 
the Commissioner that i»evenue sharing is not really the issue before 
us in this bill. The bill basically is a consideration of consolidation of 
categorical grants. 

In addition, I think it is a disservice to education in this country 
to sell this proposal on the ad\^antages of local determination of edu- 
cational needs. In my opinion, one of the major problems in educa- 
tion stems from the fact that we have been leaving tlie determination 
of educational objectives almost entirely to the local and State enti- 
ties in this country, assuming that that aggregate equals the Nation's 
needs, and they do not. I can cite an example to further illustrate 
what I mean. I am assuming that Mr. Romney and his Department 
are going to come up Avith some dramatic new ways of supplying much 
needed low-cost housing in this country. I also assume that if that 
happens, tlie entire ^'ocational and technical education programs in 
relationship to carpentiy, plumbing, electricity, and so on, must also 
accommodate that program. Unless the progranis and the goals of the 
Nation are done in sucli a way in education that they are consistent 
with the objectives, then I think we are going to have trouble, as we 
have at the present time. 

There may be cases where revenue sharing is needed in this coun- 
try, but it is not in the area of education at the present time. 

The NEA is an independent, voluntary organization of educators, 
open to all professional teachers, supervisors, and administrators. It 
presently has 1,100,000 membei-s ana is the largest professional orga- 
nization in the Nation, with members from school systems in every 
State. In all, counting its affiliated State and local organizations, the 
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NEA speaks for a combined membei-sliip of approximately 2 million 
educators. 

We appreciate tliis opportimity to present our viaws on S. 1669, the 
proopsed Education Keveniie Sliaring Act of 1971. The sttited pur- 
pose of this bill is based on the premises that the'^Federal Government 
has a resp^isibilit.y to assist St^ato and local {.w^ernments in meeting 
the costs of education in ai^eas of special national concern, and that 
prior to programs of Federal financial assistance arc too narrow in 
scope to meet the needs of State and local school systems. 

It is somewhat ironic that the administratioif reached this substan- 
tial conclusion and is recommending a major overhaul of the Federal 
grant system when many of the grants involved are not and never have 
been fully funded. Indeed, the major problems of the Federal grants 
are related to the fact that they have never been fully fimded rather 
than to the narrow scope of the grant programs, 

Tliis pi-oposal would eliminate all dollar program authorizations 
other than those for impact aid, and all requirements for State-local 
matching funds. We do not feel that this is a idealistic approach. 

This proposal, S.;1669, is apparently not based on a substantive re- 
view of the grants in existence. We find no evidence that the existing 
grants have been studied carefuPy to determine if the area of national 
concern to \vhich each of the grants was addi-essed has been sufiicicntly 
relieved to permit the conditions of the grant to be relaxed. Indeed, this 
proposal for a major overhaul in the Federal grant system came a year 
before the report of the President's Commission on School Finance— a 
major and comprehensive investigation of school finance. 

At this time we oppose the bill as presented for a number of reasons 
I shall discuss. 

I would like to emphasize that the NEA is not opposed to the con- 
cept of block grants, grant consolidation, or simplification of the ad- 
mmistration of Federal grants per se. Our objection to the proposals 
m the bill IS based largely on several factors: (a) the inadequate 
amounts of money requested ; (b) extension of the coverage of all pro- 
grams to include private school pupils; (c) the creation of new State 
agencies for overseeing Federal funds; (d) the dilution of aid to 
^derally connected pupils; (e) the lessening of the surveillance of 
I<ederal programs to insure that funds are indeed directed to top edu- 
*,cational pnonties— School integration, education of the handicapped, 
.education of the disadvantaged. 

liEVEL OF FUNDING 

As you are no doubt aware, the schools are in financial crisis This 
year many school systems across the Nation are cutting back staff and 
^ programs with the net effect of a decrease in the educational services 
pupils are receiving. The administration's proposal does not provide 
any increase in funds for existing programs. It simply tosses in an 
additional $200 million to cover the difference between the total of the 
btate allotments under the existing grants and the formulas in this 
proposal. 

Wo cannot help but conclude that the major purposes of S. 1669 are 
unrelated to its stated purpose. It seems that the thrust of this bill is 
to provide administrative convenience and perhaps to bring politic " 
relief from the pressures for full funding of existing grant programs. 
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This is not to deny that the administrative process couid benefit 
from simplification — but mucli of this simplification could be achieved 
bylhacking away at the administrative rules and regulations which 
accompany each title and by more coordination among the Federal 
administrators of the several Federal grant programs. 

True, some consolidation of Fedeml grant programs is no doubt 
feasible, but not without a careful analysis of whether the national 
interest tliese programs are designed to serve has been met. Indeed, we 
feci it would be a disaster to eliminate some specific programs — for 
example, those Tvhich provide milk and lunch subsidies for the Na- 
tion's school pupils. This proposal provides that the States may trans- 
fer up to 30 percent of the funds from one block grant to another, 
except that transfers cannot be made from formula fimds for an A 
category of federally connected i)upils or from the title I pupils. Be- 
cause this proposal aoes not provide for a substantial increase in Fed- 
eral funds or even an hicrease to meet inflation, the national interest 
would not be served if the States elected to transfer, for example, 30 
percent of the vocational funds to the education of the handicapi>cd or 
vice vei'sa. We do not believe that tliis proposal is feasible at tlie exist- 
ing levels of funding and without ^a substantial increase in general 
aid-type funding, 

PniVATB SCHOOL PUV^LS 

We object to the inclusion of private school pupils in those programs 
wliich are now limited to operation withm the public schools. While 
the bill provides no more funds, apprornniately 5 million additional 
pupils would 1)0 sharing the programs. The loss to public school pupils 
will be' acute in those States where the percentage of private school 
pupils is liighest. Vocational programs in public schools will be es- 
pecially hard hit 

NEW STATE AGENCT 

Forty-nine of the 50 States already have State school boards elected 
or appointed to ovei'see the States' schools. It is our l)elief that the 
appointment of the State advisory council provided in section 9 would 
do nothing but create confusion. 

We also object to the fact tliat this proposal permits the State's chief 
executive to bypass the chief State school officers in appointing the ad- 
visory council and even in administering tlie special educational ixive- 
nuo sharing. It makes no sense whatsoever to set the stage for two 
agencies — for tlie State education agency to administer State funds 
and programs and the Governor's appointed council and agency to 
administer Federal funds and programs. 

FEDEnAiJA' C0XXFX5TED PUPILS 

We note that the Federal impact aid is not weakened for category 
A pupils — those whose parents live and work on Federal property. But 
the aid does not follow the catejjoiy B pupil with a parent merely 
working on Federal property or in the uniformed services. Tlie pro- 
posal that not more than 30 percent of the entitlement for category B 
children can go to districts without any such pupils is slight protection 
indeed. We believe that tlie funds appropriated by Congress to relievo 
the local burden of excessive numbers of pupils whose parents are not 
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employed by a taxable employer should be directed toward the school 
system so impacted. 

We also note that this proposal does not provide impact aid for 
children living in public housing. This was authorized in the last 
Congress but has never been funded. We stress the need to fully fund 
this authorization. These pupils do not have a local taxpayer or, in 
many instances, a taxable employer behind them. Tliese are concentra- 
tions of children who need special educational services if the chain of 
poverty is to be broken. 

WEAKENING OF SURVEILLANCE 

Finally, at this point wo are reluctant to weaken the rate of progress 
m getting^ a fair share of educational opportunity for those pupils 
who need it most—the minorities, the poor, and the handicapped. We 
view this proposal-~the no strings, no redtape approach— as an abdi- 
cation of F^eral responsibility for these pupils. The Commission of 
iLducation, Sidney Marland, has announced his intention of skewing 
all possible Federal programs to the low income, minority, and handi- 
capped students. We applaud him for this effort this year. We find 
b. 1669 which, m general, would weaken his ability to direct Federal 
funds inconsistent with his stated goals. 

In summary, we urge the Congress to fully fund the grant pro- 
grams which are now law and to enact a substantial general aid pro- 
gram before considering consolidation of existing grants. 

Senator Pfxl. I agree with your objectives. As Isaid earlier in the 
hearing, the most fruitful investment we can make is in education, but 
also we face the Appropriations Committee, of which I am not a mem- 
ber. It has the responsibility of dividing up the pie. 

I would like to see all our programs fully fimded, because we 
wouldn't have passed them, wouldn't have supported them, voted for 
them, and worked on them unless we believed they were rjglit and 
correct 

But on this particular bill and proposal, do you have any suggestion 
as to how the paperwork can be reduced, because I must say I don't 
sympathize witli the idea of abdicating this Federal responsibility. I 
do think there must be more ways than we are presently using or re- 
ducing the load of paperwork that teachers and administrators and 
school superintendents presently have to take upon themselves. 

As the president of the NBA, receiving letters from teachers all over 
the country, and presumably a former teacher yourself, do you have 
any thoughts in this direction? 

Mr. MoRRisox. Mr. Chairman, I think part of the problem is related 
to our lack of sophistication in program management. I think that Mr. 
Aixon is having this kind of problem with his management of 
pro^^rams. 

Services are delivered to the local and State entities in this Nation 
at a much slower rate, and services are delivei'ed from separate units 
of the Government. I think that we now find ourselves in the position 
when time won't give us that luxury of slowness. We have an old- 
lashioned delivery system. J know the NBA has the problem, and the 
' Federal Government docs, too. I think that we are going to go through 
a few years before we gain the sophistication in program budgeting 
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and planning and management of program. This is where tlie problem 
lies. 

Senator Pell. I think one of tlio most jnedie\al institutions from 
tliis viewpoint is probably the Congress. Vi are trying to get on the 
ball now. The House is a little aheacf of us atihis time with computers, 
and we are trying to get computers ourselves so that we can get iii- 
fonnatioii when we need it. 

There is obviously tremendous room for improvement here, and 
perhaps the final compromise may be some way of figuring out how 
to reduce tlie paperwork, how to consolidate some projjrams. There is 
nothing wrong with consolidation, although every tune yon try to 
consolidate a little bit, the people with a vested interest in that par- 
ticular program get very upset. 

But I think there is a middle ground here, which I would hope, 
could be eventually developed. I was wondering if you thought there 
could bo a middle ground, and if not, would you enlarge your own 
views on this? 

Mr. MoRRisoK. A few yeai^ ago, former Senator Eugene McCarthy 
made a comment to a grouj) of leaders from tJ\e urban associations in 
response to criticism by the superintendents of the Government on 
this paperwork. The Senator commented that it is rather strange for 
these superintendents to be criticizing the Government for this pai>er- 
work in view of the paper*.vork that is imposed on classroom teachers 
just in their normal responsibility and functioning as teacher.s. 

So, again> I think thaC we need to concentrate on new management 
schemes and the training of people for better delivery with fewer com- 
plications. But I feel that most of this could-bc done administratively. 

Senator Pell. I think so, too. I think this vas brought out in pre- 
vious testimony, that the responsibility foi' approval is a very real 
one and should never be automatic. ' 

Mr.McFarland? 

Mr. ^IcFarlaxd. In participating in a number of sessions across the 
country in r/hich superintendents have been present, I have found a 
general attitude that superintendents feel that the amount of Federal 
money they are receiving is not worth the time and hassle of the 
pai)erwork. In other words, the expectation that has been in existence 
because of authorization is nowhere near being met by the appropria- 
tions, and what there is costs too nnich in time and man-hours to be 
worth it. 

As an example, title I in the very beginning required that a school 
district have approximately 25-pcrcent disadvantaged population to 
participate in the program. That percentage has climbed to 60, 70, and 
80 percent because of the reduction in money, so far fewer districts are 
eligible for a lesser amount of Federal money in the program. The 
paperwork involved is such that it isn't worth filling out the forms for 
the amount of money that's available. . 

This miissive stack of paper that the Commissioner brought is all 
very interesting, but in studying the bill I fail to see that it is going to 
relieve the paperwork at the State level. In fact, it is going to increase 
it. It may relieve some of the paperwork in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Over the years "we have somewhat monitored the whole problem, 
and we found out that in many cases the irripe tliat local school people 
have is not what comes from the Federal Government, but the amount 
of work required from the States in filling out applications. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Do you liavc any kncv^lcdgc of reports tLat. indicate that block 
grants to States have not been used efTectivelv? Have you in your own 
travels and conversatiohs come back with the opinion that many of 
these block grants are ineffective? 

Mrs. Flamoan. One major study has just been completed at the 
University of Syracuse wliich did analyze the Federal programs, not 
so much in tr:rms of their effectiveness as to their stated purpose, but 
wliether thev v;cre equalizinjr, had funds gonl^ to the low-income cl>ild. 
I think overau they found title T to be most effective in reachiiif*: its 
objective to aid the low-income child \n that the money went wliere. 
the poor children wre. 

Some of tho other formuals were indicted because they were match- 
ing grants. Hence, it took a fairly wealthy community to participate 
in al 1 tlio matcliing grant programs. 

Wo do have that kind of major study behind us. 

Senator Pell. I know, too, the pohit that Mr* Morrison made, that 
the President's Commission on School Finance has not yet submitted 
its report. I agree with yon that it does sceri-; odd that the revenue- 
sharing proposal of the admhiistratiou shou; d come forward before 
that report is submitted. I would have thought that tho President's 
proposal \vould have been based on what this Commission reports, or 
at least it wGul d bo fed into it. 

On behalf of the Republican minority, I have two questions. 

In Mr. Morrison's prepared testimony, he indicates that some con- 
solidation of Federal programs would be feasible. Could you furnish 
to the committee a listnig of those programs which you believe could 
bo or should be consolidated and your rationale for doing so? 

I realize this is very difficult for you. becr')se you have a constituency 
that will scream at you for doing this, but I would be interested in your 
response. 

Mr. MonnisoK. Wo shall submit that in wiritihg to you. 
(Tlie infoimation subsequently supplied follows i) 

Consolidation or Certain Education Program*? and Rationale fob Doino So « 

At the time when a substantial grant-in-aid for general federal support for 
elementary and i?econdary schools Is enacted, It would bij j>aslble to eliminate 
almost airexisting grants for faieclall'^ed pnri>cses. U the general federal support 
Is distributed on an equallssing formnia and the .support amounted to abor* 33 
}m cent of existing total revenue receipts for schools, the additional fumW .br 
every state vwuld provide ample new funds In excess of current federal graiuS to 
permit the elimination of tlie special grants. We feel it Is extremely important 
that categorical aids be retained until their pnrpo<ies are accomplished and the 
national Inter^t Is fulfilled. 

The grants which could be combined, when a federal contribution of 33 per 
cent becomes available, are : 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act : 
Title I— Aid for low-Incorae pupils. 
Title II— Textbook and library resources. 
Title III — Supplementary ser^•ices: Iimovatlon. 
Title V — Strengthening of state education departments. 
Title VI— Education of the handicapped. 
Title VII— Bilingual education. 
National Defense Education Act: 

Title III— Assistance for equipment purchase. 
Title V — Guidance and counseUng aid. 
Impact Aid (P.L. 81-874) : All jparts of this .law except Part A which con- 
cerns children of parents who*lIve on and work on federal p>*operty. 
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Vocational Education : Could be included, or perhaps sliould be a separate 
'•block grant." 

Program guarantees could be written into tlie legislation providing that no 
program previously funded with federal grant funds shall be reduced or discon- 
tinued except with the permission of the Commissioner of Education. 

Existing si)ecial aid programs which probably could not be included in the 
block grant are impact area aid for pupils whose parents live and work on 
federal property, Title IV of ESEA (Educational Research and Training), school 
food service r.nd school milk programs, and civil rights [irogranis. In addition, 
the shareil revenue from public lands could not be included because of the con- 
centration of federal lands in a few* western states. 

Please note that the XEA does not support a "block grant for education" unless 
there is a far greater commitment of fetleral funds than the present 6D per cent 
contribution provides. We believe the federal share should be 33 per cent. 

Senator Pell. Thank you verj' much. 

ill". iMcPAULAND. Senator Pell, I would like to commend this com- 
mittee for what the}' have done in the area of handicapped and what 
you are attempting to do in the higher education bill, because we feel 
this is a real step forward. 

Senator Pkll. Thank you. 

Secixitary Richardson, in his pi-cpared statement referred to reve- 
nue sharin*^ in education. Do you have any counter-rebuttal you would 
like to offer at this time, or would you like to submit that? 

Mr. Morrison*. I believe; sir, that wc'vc done this in our prepared 
statement. As a matter of iact, it sounded to me as though the Secre- 
tarj'-s statement was written as a rebuttal to ours. 

Senator Pell. Right. 

Mr. McParland? 

Mr. McpARL.vxD. We hear a lot of rumors from the U.S. Office of 
Education conceming.a brand new program, the educational renewal 
centers. This soimds very exciting in many respects, and possibly one 
of the most interesting aspects is that it would provide a delivery sys- 
tem for NIE, as well as providing some consolidation of programs. 

Our concern at this point is that there seems to be some inconsisten- 
cies between the rumors about the renewal centers program and the 
special revenue sharing proposal. Most programs are State grant pro- 
grams, and the reliance of the renewal centers on discretionary' money 
raises questions about the authority of the U.S. Office to shift these 
moneys. 

Now, at this point I don't know enough about the renewal centers 
to make any senousciiticisms about them: But I think there are ques- 
tions that should be asked. 

Senator Pell. You are quite correct. Conversations are <joing on at 
th 'taff level with regard to these proposals an(J also with regard to 
the legal base that would be necesrary to move ahead in this field. 

Mr. McParlaxd. Yes, sir. 

(information subsequently supplied for the record follows:) 
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I am Donald Morrison, President o£ the National Education Association. The NEA 
is an independent, voluntary organization of educators, open to all professional 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. It presently has 1,100,000 nerobers and is 
the largest professional organization in the nation, with members from school systems 
in every state. In all, counting its affiliated state and local organizations, the 
NEA speaks for a ccmblned membership of approximately 2,000,000 educators. With me 
is Stanley J. McFarland, Assistant Executive Secretary for Government Relations and 
Citizenship. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views on H.R. 7796, the proposed 
Education Revenue Sharing Act of 1971. The stated purpose of this bill is based on 
the premises that the federal govemment has a respcnslblllty to assist state and 
local governments in meeting the costs of education in areas of special national 
concern, and that prior programs of federal financial assistance are too narrow 
in scope to meet the needs of state and local school systems. 

It is somewhat Ironic that the administration reached this substantial conclusion 
and is recommending a major overhaul of the federal grant system when many of the 
grants involved are not and never have been fully funded. Indeecl^the major problems 
of the federal grants are related to the fact that they have never bee' fully funded 
rather 'than to the narrow scope of the grant programs. This proposal would eliminate 
all dollar program authorizations other than those for Impact aid, and all requirements 
for state-local matching fundc. We do not feel that tKts is a realistic approach. 

This proposal, H.R. 7796, is apparently not based on a substantive review of 
the grants 1^ existence. We find no evidence that the existing grants have been 
studied carefully to determine if the area of national concern to which each of the 
grants was addressed has been sufficiently relieved to permit the conditions of the 
grant to be relaxed. Indeed this proposal for a tnjor overhaul in the federal granf 
system came a year before the report of the President's Conalssion on School Finance— 
a major an^ comprehensive investigation of school finance. 
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At this time we oppose the bill as presented for s number of reasons I 
shall discuss. 

I'd like to emphasize that the NEA Is not opposed to the concept of block 
grants, grant consolidation, or simplification of the administration of federal 
grants per se. Our objection to the proposals In the bllL Is based largely on 
several factors: (a) the Inadequate amounts of money requested; (b) extension 
of the coverage of all programs to Include private school pupils; (c) the creation 
of new state agencies for overseeing federal funds; (d) the dilution of aid to 
federally connected pupils; (e) the lessening of the surveillance of federal progra=5 
to Insure that funds are Indeed directed to top educational prlorltles^-school 
Integration, education of the handicapped, education of the educationally disadvantaged. 

Level of Funding . As you are no doubt aware, the schools are In financial crisis. 
This year many school systems across the nation are cutting back staff and progronis 
with the net effect of a decrease In the educational services pupils are receiving. 
The administration's proposal does not provide any Increase In funds for existing 
programs. It slsnply tosses In an additional $200 million to cover the difference 
between the total of the state allotments under the existing grants and the fonmilas 
In this proposal. 

We cannot help but .conclude that the major purposes of H,R. 7796 »re unrelated 
to Its stated purpose. It seems that the thrust of this bill Is to provide 
administrative convenience and perhaps to bring political relief from the pressures 
for full funding of existing grant programs. 

This Is not to deny that the administrative process could benefit from slxopll- 
flcatlon"but much of this alnpllf Icatlon could be achieved by hacking away at the 
administrative rvsles and regulations which accompany^ each title and by more coordination 
among the federal administrators of the several federal grant programs. 

True, some consolidation of federal grant prograxc»8 Is no doubt feasible, but 
not without a careful analysis of whether the national Interest these programs are 
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designed to serve has been met. Indeed, we feel it would be a disaster to eliminate 
some specific programs — for example, Chose which provide milk and lunch subsidies 
for the nation's school pupils. This proposal provides that Che states may transfer 
up to 30X of the funds from one block grant to another, except that transfers cannot 
be made from formula funds for a A category of federally connected pupils or from 
the Title I pupils. Because this proposal docs not provide for a substantial increase 
in federal funds or even an increa&e to meet inflatl ^, the national interest would 
not be served if the states elected to transfer, for exanple, 30 percent of the 
vocational funds to the education of the handicapped or vice versa. He do not 
believe that this proposal is feasible at the existing levels of funding and without 
a substantial increase in general aid-type funding. 

Private School Pupils — We object to the inclusion of private school pupils 
in those programs which arc now limited to operation within the puplic schools. 
While the bill provides no more funds, approximately 5 million additional ^pupils 
would be sharing the programs. The loss to public school pupils will be acute in 
'those states where the percentage of private school pupils is highest. Vocational 
programs in public schools will be especially hard hit. 

New State Agency — Forty-nine of the fifty states already have state school 
boards elected or appointed to oversee the states' scbr>ols. It is our belief that 
the appointment of the state sdvisory council provided in Section 9 would do 
nothing but create confusion. We also object to the fact that this proposal 
permits the state's chief executive to by-pass the chief state school officer in 
appointing the advisory coisr.cil snd even in administering the specicl educational 
revenue sharing. It makes no sense whatsoever to set the stage for two agencies-- 
for the state education agency to administer state funds and programs and the 
governor's appointed council and agency to administer federal funds and programs. 

Federally connected children — We note that the federal impact i.id is not weaken- 
ed for category A pupils— those whose parents live and work on feder,j\ property. But 
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the aid does not follov the category B pupil with a parent xnerely working on federal 
property or in the uniformed services. Ihe proposal that not more than 30 percent 
of the entitlement for category B children can go to districts without any such 
pupils ia slight protection indeed. We believe that the funds appropriated by 
Congress to relieve the local burden of excessive numbers of pupils xAxost parents 
are not employed by a taxable employer ahould be directed toward the school system 
so impacted. 

We also note that this proposal does not provide impact aid for children 
living in public housing. This was authorized in the last Congress but has never 
been funded. We stress the need to fully fund this authorization. These pupils 
do not have a local taxpayer or, in many instances, a taxable employer behind them. 
Thase are concentrations of children who need special educational services if the 
chain of poverty is to be broken. 

Weakening of Surveillance '—Finally. at this point we are reluctant to weaken 
the rate of progress in getting a fair share of educational opportunity for those 
pupils who need it most^-the minorities, the poor, and the handicapped. We view 
this proposal'-the no strings, no red tape approach— as an abdication of federal 
responsibility for these pupils. The Commissioner of Education, Sidney Marl and, 
has announced his intention of skewing all possible federal programs to the low 
income, minority, and handicapped students. We spplaud him for this effort this 
year. We find H.R. 7796 which, in general, would weaken his ability' to direct 
federal funds inconsistent with his stated goals. 

In summary, we urge the Congress ':o fully fund the grant programs which are 
now law and to ensct a substantial general aid program before considering consolida- 
tion of existing grants. 
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Senator Pell. The subconiniitteo ^rill stand in i-eccss until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow moniing in this same room. 

(^AHiereupon, at 11 -M a.m., the subcommittee was recessed to re- 
convene at 10 a.m.j Thui*sday, October 28, 1971.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1971 

U.S. Sexatk, 
SvBC0M:Mrm:i; on Enuc.mox ov tiik 
CoMZMirrKK ox L.vnoii and Puiujo Wklkai^k, 

Washinffton^ J),0* 
The snbcoininiitcc met; at 10 a.in., pursuant to recess, in room 4200, 
; New Senate Office Buildingj Senator Claiborne Pell (chairnian):, 

pi^esiding. 
Present: Senator Pell. 

Staff menibei-s present: Stephen J. Wexler, subcomiuittee counsel, 
: Richard I). Smith, subcommittee associate counsel, and Roy jNIillen- 

son, minoi-ity pi-ofessional staff mcmbei'. 
Senator Pkll« The Subcommittee on Education will come to order. 
The first witness today is ^Ii*. B. Alden Lilly white, representing 
Byron Hansford, executive seci-etary. Council of Chief State School 
i Officers. We welcome you* to the subcommittee. 

: STATEMENT OF B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ON BEHALF OF BYRON 

HANSFORD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE 

; SCHOOL OFFICERS 

» 

I ^Ir, LiUA'wiirrK. Thank you, ^fi*. Chainnan. 

/ ^ly name is 13. Alden Liflywhite, and I am assistant to the executive 

i secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officei-s. As you prob- 

ably are aware, the council is composed of the chief State school 
. oflicei*s (State commissioners of education oi* State superintendents of 

I public instruction) in each of the 50 States and in the six terrstoi-ies. 

1 The council appreciates this opportunity to expi'ess its views to this 

J subcommittee on the educational- revenue sharing proposal, S. 1C60. 

\ In prcsentiuf^ this testimony, we do not intend to discuss the details 

; of the proi)osal but only to I'aise major policy questions, 

j I have given Mi*. Wexler several copies of the statement and have 

I briefed one copy down foi* reading purposes, which will take a shoi-ter 

^ pei-iod of time \)ecause of some tilings that I think need not be read. 

I Senator Pell. I thank you very much. 

j Mr. LiLLYwiiiTE. I don't feel I can summai-ixe this because it is 

« interwoven, so I will proceed, if that is satisfactory. 

I Senator Pkll. Please proceed. 

I Mr. LiLLYwiim:. The council and its individual niembei-s have been 
vitally concerned with legislation authorizing Federal funds for edu- 
cation during the past 10 years. However, the number of categorical 
aid programs have multiplied since passage of tlie National Defense 
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Education Act in 1058, until tlieixi are now a very lar<io uuuiber of 
(lifrcM-eut programs for deuieutavy and secondary education autliori'/- 
ii'ig fnnds for specific purposes, each liaving rigid guidelines and re- 
quiring separate applications and reports, \vliicli are extremely dilli- 
cult for most districts to most efficiently use the Federal assistance 
that is available. 

For these and other reasons, the chief State school odicers welcomed 
the statement made by Secretary Kichardson in his speech to that 
group at their annual 'meeting in Miami I^each in 1070, when he sug- 
gested that a more viable approach to Federal aid might be to consoli- 
date into one legislative act all education programs that lend financial 
support in operating and maintaining the current educational clForts 
for elenuMitary and S(»condary schools which would emphasize block 
grants to the States with broad discretionary powers for the States to 
use Federal funds in five urajor areas. 

The council oflicirJlv counnended Secretary Kichardson for his 
thoughtful analysis, recouunended that he attempt to implement the 
positions he described, and pledged its sup])ort of those efl'o/ts. The 
members strongly favor the conce])t of fi. KUiO M*hich is based on the 
block grant approach to providing Federal funds for education, with 
considerable discretion left to the States, to decide jnst. how the funds 
should be used iu each of the major aivas. 

The need to reduce the large nnndxu' of separate narrow-pnr])ose 
programs that now exist with the accoui])anyin*j: paperwork which 
results is urgent. It makes good sense to hi each State decide the spe- 
citic wa^vs in which Ihe Federal funds should be s])ent. since they are 
responsible for administering the State and local fniids for educa- 
tional purposes which constitute on the average xwon* than 00 percent 
of all funds spent for j)ublic eleuKJutary and secondary education 
programs. 

In the opinion of the conncih that is the Miost viable way to make 
the improvements uvgeul ly needed iu education. 

TJie council also is couVinced that the Federal share should be at 
least 25 percent of the costs for elementary and secondary education, 
if we are.to pmvide the kinds of programs that, will make it possible 
for each child to reach his full potential. A strictly categorical aid 
program involving this volume of Federal funds would in our opinion 
be unmanageable. It would not be diflicultto manage under the block 
grantor more general grant approach. 

Specifically then, the council favoi-s the approach in the special 
educational revenue sharing bill submitted to Congress by the aamin- 
istration whicli proj^osed to condense most of the existing categorical 
aid authori/atious into five major educational areas as follows: (1) 
compensatory education; (2) federally impacted areas; (3) voca- 
tional education; (4) prognuns for the handicapped; and (5) sup- 
port services. ^ 

This pi-oposal gives the States the additional discretionary author- 
ity to transfer up to 30 percent of the funds from any ot the'five cate- 
gories, ii.Kcept compensatory education and part of the impact aid 
program to any of the other categories where greater need exist. 

The council generally favors the eai'inarking of Federal funds for 
a small number of bmad educational areas as is proposed in S. 1(560 
with provisions that Federal funds supplement rather than supplant 



State and local fmuls. We also favoi* i*easoiiabIc inaiiiteiiance of ef- 
fort provisioMS to assure that the States aiul local educational agencies 
at least contiiuie Iheir existing levels of support foi* educational 
pi'ogi'ains. 

And, fniallv, ^vc favor establishing in the legislative authori-/.ation 
guidelines for each major ami to assure that the J'ederal funds would 
bo directed to the activities for which they wei*e authorized. This type 
of legislative safeguard would support the State educational agencies 
in resisting the pressures that arise to use the Federal funds for some- 
thing which might be considered to be politically more urgent at any 
given time. 

S. 1C)G9 i-cquires tiiat a State plan be prepared for use of the funds 
in each of the major arcas an(l that thei*e bo wide participation by 
representatives of the various groups in the State in developing tlm 
plan. 

The Council favoi-s this type of provision but also feels that there 
should be specific requirements for educational planning by the State 
educational agencies as the most viable way of achieving efticient use 
of.the Fedcnil funds and in redirecting education tc achieve objectives 
stated in the yearly plan. 

Equally important is the necessity for requiring States and local 
educational agencies to be held accountable to the general public and 
to the Federal administering agency for results. Finally, wo believe 
there should be a requirement for evaluation of the activities under- 
taken under the Fedei'al gi'ants and redirection, of program thrusts 
and activities as indicated by the findings. 

This concept for administering Federal assistance requires strength- 
ening the capacities of State educational agencies in the important 
areas of planning for and management of educational activities and in 
particulai' the leadership functions of State educational agencies. Much 
could bo said about the kinds of activities that need to be undertaken 
to sti-cngthen the capabilities of State and local educational agencies 
to adequately plan, managCj evaluate, and ixjdirect educational 
programs. 

These are the areas to which the Council and most of the States are 
giving gi'eatly increased attention. It is essential that any such pro- 
posal authorize suflicient administi-ativc funds to State agencies to 
achieve these goals and to administer the block gmnts. 

Finally, and most important, the Council membci-s ai-e unanimous 
in their belief that Federal funds for education should be allocated to 
and administered by State educational agencies, which by law are re- 
sponsible for administering the educational programs in the States, 

S. 1GG9 incorporates some of the provisions consideml by the Coun- 
cil to be essential, but does not include othei-s. It also includes some 
pmposals that are opposed by the Council and its individual meinbei'S. 
I have enumerated some of the desirable provisions. 

Perhaps the most undesirable featum is the requirement that the 
funds be allocated to the Governor's oflice and that he designate a 
single State agency^' to administer the educational programs financed 
by these funds. lie also is I'equired to appoint an advisory council 
with broad repi-esentation from the groups to be served, and with 
authority to guide the disbuisement of these Federal funds. 
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Ivvcr.v State in the Ijiiion provides funds from State revenues to be 
distributed to loeal educational a<reiicies (oiiid jii liiiancin{r public edu- 
Ciitioiiiil pro<,nains. Likewise, each of the States has by law created a 
htate educational agency (a dei)a i t ineiit of education 6ra department 
01 public iiistruc(ion) and has given this agency overall authority and 
responsibility for administering the program of public education in 
the State. 

Also, .19 of the 50 States have created a board of education, whose 
membei-s are broadly repi-esentative of various interests in the State, 
to set. policies for Slate administration of the public educational pro- 
gnims. In 1972 these State edncatiomil agencies will administer an 
estiiuiited total of $48.8 billion of which about SjiKi.l billion will be 
from btate funds and $32 billion from local funds. 

State agencies also administer a major portion of Federal funds 
now appropriated for education not covered under t he revenue sliarin<r 
proposal. ■= 

Under these circuinstances it is not diflicult to imagine the confusion 
that would result if under the educational revenue-sharin.r.bill a Gov- 
ernor designated a State agency other than the State^educational 
agency to administer, either through local educational agencies or 
through some other local agencies, the $3-plus billion of Federal funds 
lor elementary and secondary education it provides, which constitutes 
only i or 8 percent on the a verage of the States' expenditure for public 
elementary and secondary education, while at the same time the State 
eUi^-atioiial agencies were responsible for administering the $48 billion 
ot btate and local education funds, and those other federal aid pro- 
grams not covered under the revenue sharing. 

• E^'ei""orc chaos might result if the Governor designated the exist- 
ing btate educational agency to administer the speciafievenue-sharino- 
luiuls under the advice, policies and recommendations from the newly 
created advisory council while the same State agency was resi)onsiblc 
for administerinja: the States' funds for education under policies set 
l)y the State board of education. 

Wlieii this question was raised with Oflicc of Education oflicials 
supporting the revenue-shaving proposal, the answer inevitably was 
tliat tlio Governor would in all probability designate the State edu- 
cation agency as theadininistering agency. ' 

If this is true, the question logically follows as to why go through 
the motions of sending the funds through the GovernoP's oflice. Tlic 
objectives of keeping the Governor's oflicc advised of (he ainoiint and 
timing of allocations could be accomplished by simply inforinin'r that 
oflieeof theamountaiid the date of allocations.' " 

This would seem to he a more direct way of acconiplishiiijr the de- 
sired purpose. ' 

Anothei- major question for the chief State school ofllcei-s is the 
formula for allocating the funds to each State and for each of the 
major blocks of funds and the flow-through to local educational 
agencies. 

Without going into detail, (he administration explained that a for- 
jnula was devised which would give each State and each of the five 
major areas about the same amount as the actual budget for fiscal 
year 19( 1 for the catc'^orical aid programs covered under the pi-opoasl. 
a total of 2.8 bilhon, plus$200 million new funds. 
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Specifically, the formula would have allocated Hi ])erccnt of the 
funds to conipensatorv education, M: percent to impact aid, 12 per- 
cent to vocational education, G percent for the handicapped ana 17 
percent for support services. This type of allocation may he as <rood as 
could have been expected :it the beginning of the prognnn. However, 
it raises several (piestions: the appropriations now are less than 50 
percent of the authorisations for all categorical aids, the amount the 
authorix/mg committees felt was needed for these purposes. 

Some programs i-eceive appropriations near their full authoriy^it ions, 
while others receive a much lower percentage. It scorns appropriate to 
ask whether the formula should have allocated funds on aj)propvia- 
tions for each program for a specific year, oi* on authorixatioUj or on 
some other basis. 

Furthermore, this allocation formula as noted above can be alt<ired 
by any State for any of the five blocks e.xccpt compensatory education 
and part A of impact aid by a total of 30 percent. 

Finally, the formula was such that a hold-hannless baseline was 
included to ass*' « that no State received less under the revenue-sharing 
proposal than i.. would have received under the categorical aid m-o- 
gnims. Each State's hold-harmless baseline was calculated by adding 
together the obligations expected to be allocated in 11)71 for programs 
converted to education iwenue sharing. The assurance that this base- 
lino would be met was not incorporated into the legislation, but was 
given by the President in his inessa<ro on special revenue sharing. 

Another major objection to this bill results from the operation of 
this formula. It is our undei'Standing that the amount derived from 
application of the formula is the ncvv authorisation for each block 
grant since existing categorical aid with their present authorisations 
will be I'cpealed. Since existing authorisation for the programs covered 
under tho revenue-sharing proposals are about twice the amount of the 
appr(/|//iations, tliis change has the effect of mlucing the authorisa- 
tions for this program by one-half. The council feels this to be a most 
serious mistake. 

As finally submitted. S. 1000 did not include a maintenance of effort 
provision nor a requirement that the funds supplement rather than 
supplant State and local funds. Neither did it include guidelines for 
administering the funds in each major aix'a. although these probably 
could have been included in the regulations. 

There was no requirement for accountability and no funds were 
earmarked for State administration. 

One other aspect of the provisions deserve comment. T'hc adminis- 
tration sent to the Congress an impact aid reform bill duriuj^ 1970, 
which substantially changed the formula currently in effect in that 
the act reduced the amount that would be needed for the program and 
decreased the munber of districts eligible for assistance. The educa- 
tional itivenue sharing bill presents a different kind of formula for 
impact aid and permits States to consider entitlement for B category 
children as block grant money, to be allocated in any amount con- 
.sidered desiral)le to other districts so long as they are eligible for 
impact aid funds. 

The point we would like to emphasise is that if tlie formula in the 
impact aid bill needs changing, it should be changed, and not author- 
ise a situation to exist where a school district earned entitlement on 
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account of B category children in its schools and counted on those 
funds in jts annual budget but had no assurance it would actually 
receive the funds, because they might be given to another impact ai(l 
district. ^ 

To summarize, then, the Council favors consolidation of the present 
large number of categorical aid authorizations into a much smaller 
number of block grants with each block focused on a major educa- 
tional problem. 

It also favors inclusion in any such proposal the desirable ])ro- 
visions and exclusion of the undesirable provisions discussed in this 
testimony. 

^Ir. Charrmanj that concludes the statement. If there are anv ques- 
tions, I will attempt to answer them. ' 

Senator Pkix. Thank you very much. 

Ill general, then, your organization favors this bill? 

Mr. LirxYwiiiTK. I think in general we favor the concept of the 
reduction of categorical aid into major blocks. 

Senator Pew.. If you were on this subcommittee would you vote 
for or against the bill? 

n ^^^iHV^/^'^^''"'^* '^^^^ Council has not taken a specific position on 
tins bill. Ihey i)rol)ably will in the foithcoining meeting, because their 
last meeting was held when this was still in the develoi)ment stage, 
and all they had available nt that time was the projiosals which the 
omcials thmirrht would be in it, and they did take a. strong position 
then I ]ust don't know, and I can't speak for the cvact position they 
will take, but if they favored the iwenue sharing proposal, they woiilS 
certainly Jiave strong opposition to the two or three propo.sals, the 
one that sends the money through, the Governor's office, and' the one 
that sets up a competing organization to the State boards of ediica- 
tion, the one that limits the authorizations from. what they are now 
to what they would be under this proi)osal, and the several other piY)- 
posals that I have discussed. 

Senator Pell. Would you give a personal view? Would you vote 
for or against the bill? 

Mr. LiLrA-vviiiTK. I am sorry, I can't answer that, because I am just 
one of the representatives in the olHce, and I doirt know what Council 
members would do, or what position they will take at this forth- 
coming meeting. 

Senator Pell. As I interpret your testimony^ what you are saying 
IS that you are for all those provisions that pixjserve or enlarge the 
authority of the chief State school officei-s, and oppose all those pro- 
visions which denigrate or circumvent that authority. 

Mr Lu^LYWiiiTE. Well, that is generally correct. The chief State 
school officei-s, naturally, would want the authority granted to thein 
to administer programs because they almdy administer 90 percent 
of the funds for elementary and secondard education. 

Senator Pell. Isn't this testimony on the rather narrow basis of the 
self-interest of your own group ? 

Mr. LiLLwniTE. I am sorry ? I didn't hear. 

Senator Pfxl. Isn't your testimony directed toward the narrow basis 
of the self-intei-est of your own group ? 
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Mr. LiLLTwmm Well, the council would not obicct to block grants 
focusing funds on major categories. 

Senator Pkll. As long as it went tlii'ougli the chief State school 
officers. 

Mr. LiLLYwiim:. That is coi'i-cct. 

Senator Pklu I want the I'ecoi'd to show quite cleai'ly that I ap- 
pixiciatc your testimony, lu general, the thrust of it is tliat anything 
that pi-cserves or cnlarn:es the authority of chief State school officei'S 
you support, and auythi • f»lse vou oppose, i\m\ that is al>out the main 
thrust of the testimony. ^ i ihnt I)c con-ect? 

Mr. LiTxrwiim:. In geux^ral, yes; but I think it might l)c said this 
way: By law^ they arc now i*esponsible for ax-^,niiuistei*mg the educa- 
tional program in each State, and if tlieixi arc other a^reuciosset up on 
a competing basis to adininistei' a di irei'ent — one set of S\Hlei'al grants — 
they would'bc i-esponsible for adniinistering another setof gi'ants, and 
gi'eat cdii fusion would I'esult, and theii* authority would'hc eroded 
in tiying to do the job for State and local funds. 

Senatoi- Pklt.. But the objective of this whole bill and all oni* worli 
hei-c is not the pi'cservation of the authoi-ity of the chief State school 
officei'S. It is the education of the children. 

What majoi' educational objectives would you oi*gani'/e block gi'ants 
around? 

Mr. LiMA-wn itk. Well, I think it is diflicult hei'e to state>!.e specific 
objecti ves of each State, but me th ing I did emphasize is that the State 
educational agencies thenif . ^-s recognixe that theii' own capabilities 
need sti-cngthening foi- planning, foi' setting objectives, and for devis- 
ing the pi'ocedures to reach those objectives, and I think thev are 
working on it. 

Senator Prix. But sui'cly, you who speak for the chief Stafc officci-s, 
must have some idea of 'the objectives. What would they be built 
around? 

>ir. LnjA'wiirrK. Well, to speak geiiei ally 

Senatoi' Pki-l. Ai'eyou an educatoi'by background? 

Mr. LiuA-wnri'K. Yes. I was just down at the Oflice of Education 
np to a yeai' ago as the Associate Coiniuissiouei- of IClenjentary and 
Secondary Education. 

Senator Pkix. Kight. What educational objectives would you thii\k 
would be best served by tlii's type of block gi'ants ? 

How ^vould thc^ children be better served? 

>ri'. LujAwuiTE. I think the principal I'eason foi' the blocks rather 
than the nai'i'o\y-piu'pose categoi'ical aids is the leev»ay it gives for 
each State to adjust within inajor guidelines the funds that are avail- 
jxblc for conipeusatory education, for handicapped, for vocational edu- 
cation, to develop cai*cer education. 

Xow, there is little leeway to adjust to the individual conditions in 
each State with tlic extrcmel}^ lai'ge nnniber of uai'row-purpose 
guidelines. 

It is difticult to maU that adju.stment} and as you know, thei'c is 
gi'eat deal of paperw^j/k involved with the large number of specihc 
progi'ams. 

Senatoi' Pell. How would you handle t.lie question of the present 
inequities between the school districts? I saw a newspaper article the 



other day about a State, I think it was New York, that compai-ed tlie 
dillci-encc* in per capita funds of a school district with a low tax base 
with a school district that had a high tax base. If the inonev is dis- 
tributed eveii'Steven, it would not compensate for the differences in "^'^e 
education children are presently i-ecei ving, would it? 

^fr. Lilly wjuir:. I think the chief State school ofticei-s anticipate, 
if I might say, the California court decision -which goes to the problem 
of \yliich you spoke, and I think they favor tlie evening out of the 
ability to finance education between the poor and the rich districts, 
and I think they would use Federal funds '^o help do that. 

Senator Pkll.*^ Do you think, for example, the State school board 
in New York would give more money to the Harlem schools than 
thev would tlie Scai-sdale schools, bearing in mind the political makeup 
of the State? 

Mr. LiLLYWJiriT.. I think that is difficult to answer. 

Senator Pkll. Excuse me, Mr. Lillywhite. You know the answer. 

^Ir. LiLLYwniTE. I think in some cases they -would. 

Senator Pell. You believe the principal State school office in 
Albany would even these inequities out between Scai-sdale and 
Harlem? You say that with the experience you have behind y ai as 
an educator and a deputy commissioner? 

Mr. LiLLYwurre. Some of those programs, the larger districts have 
got additional money, and that is because they have the ability to 
get that money, they liave the expertise in preparing the applications, 
and the poorer districts don't /ret the money. 

Senator PKfx. But if you distributed it even-stephen. yon reinforce 
those inequities. 

Mr. LiLLYwiim:. I think there is a considerable change in the com- 
plexion of the States in their desire to get their capabilities to the 
|)oint where they can i-edirect education the way it ought to be, par- 
ticularly |)lanuing and evaluation and a change in direction as a result 
of their findings, and I think you Avill find a^gi-eat deal of change in 
the attitudes of the States toward these niattei-sr 

Senator Pell, I would hope this was true, and I i*espect your views 
in ti:at regard. I would hope these funds would be distributed accord- 
ing to need, not according to where the tax base is, or wh?re the 
political support Avas. 

Mr. LiLLYwnrrE. "We suggested in block grants * ' ere be some 
guidelines inserted to prevent the allocation of tnr H to more 

politically expedient purposes at any given tinu*. and to guarantee 
that tho.y could be focused on the areas to which they were directed. 

Senator Pkll. Very well. Thank you very unich. Jfr. Lillywhite. 
You were very good to give us this testimony. 

Jfr. LiLLYWiirrE. Thank you. 
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(The prepared statement of 1^. Alden Lillywhite follows:) 

riiKKvRED Statement ok B. Aloen I.illywhitk. Assistant to the Kxecutivk 
Secretary of the Counch, of Chikk State Sciiooi, Okkiceks 

education Al, SPKCIAI, REVENUE SHAKING* 

Mr. Cliainiiaii and uiciiibcr*; of tlic Siibooiiiinittoo— iiiv iiaiiio is I? Aldoii Lillv- 
\ylnto ami I am an assistant to tlic oxocutivo .<ocrotnr.v of tho Conncil of ( liief 
btato School Olhoors. As yon probably aro awaro. the Coinicil is coniposod nt . 
cincf state school officers (st^ite connnissionor.< of education or state supcrinti'i 
cnts of pnblic instniction) in cacli of the 50 states and in the six tonitoric^ The 
Conncil appreciates this opportunity to express its views to this snhcoinniittcc on 
tlie Educational Ucvonnc Shariiifr Proi>osal. S. jGGO. snbinittcd to the Conjrrcss 
by the Adnumstration early in 1071. In presenting this testinionv. we do not 
intend to di.<i;nss the details of the proposal. Rather, we felt it was more appro- 
priate to ra i.<c some of the major policy qnestioiis. 

The Council and its individual incniber.s have been vitallv concerned with 
legislation authorizing federal funds for education anthorixed during the ])ast 
10 .vears and have .supported it. However, the lunnber of catcu'orical aid pro- 
grains have ninltiplied since the passage of the Xational Defense Education Act 
III WUS. until there are now a very largo ininiber of (liffereiit programs for elc- 
iucntary and secondary education authorizing funds for spechic purposes, each 
having rigid guidelines and ivqiiiriiig separate applications and reports which 
make it extremely ditncult for most districts to iiiaUe ine.st etlicicnt use of 
the federal assistance that is available. For these and other reasons the 
chief state school officers welcomed the stateincnt made by Sceretarv Uiehard- 
son in his .speech to that group at their annual meeting in 'Miami Beach in 1070 
when he siiggesied that a more viable approach to federal aid might be to con- 
solidate into one legislative act all education programs that lend tiuancial .support 
III operating and maintaining the current educational efforts for elemeiitarv and 
secondary schools which would emphasize block grants to the states with i>road 
discretionary powers to use federal funds in live major areas. lie suggested 
further that states could be asK'cd to submit a eoiupreheusivc plan on how* thev 
would allocate Cjdcral monies in each of tbc five broad areas and the Uioiiev 
would tlow by block gi-aiit through the state and, according to its plan, to the 
local .school districts. 

The Council officially eomnieiided isecretary Richardson for this thoughtful 
analysis, reeoinnieiided that he attempt to implement the positions he described, 
and pledged its supp(n-t of those efC(n-ts. The meuibers of the Council stronglv 
favor the concept of S. 1(500 which is based on the block grant approach of pro- 
viding federal funds for cdneation with eousiderahle discretion left to the states 
to decide just how the funds should be used in each of the major bl(»cl;s or areas 
to meet the difTerouteonditious that exist in the different states. 

The need is urgent to reduce the number of .separate narrow purpose programs 
that now exist with the accompanying paper worl; which result.?. It makes good 
sense to let each state decide the speeitic ways in which the federal funds should 
be spent siiicc^ they arc responsible for administering the state and local funds for 
educational purposes which constitute on the average more than 00% of all funds 
spent for public' elementary and secondary education programs. In the opinion of 
the Council, this is the most viable way to make siguiticaut progress in making 
the improvements urgently needed in edueatiou. 

The Council also is coiivineed that the federal share slunild be at least 25% 
of the costs for elementary and .secondary education if we are to provide the 
kinds of programs that will make it: possible for each child to reach his full 
potential. A strictly categorical aid program involving this volume of federal 
funds would in our opinion he iiiiiiiaiiageable. It wcnild not be ditficultto manage 
under the block grant or more general grant approach. At the same time it is 
recognized that it may be necessary to have sonic categorical aids to meet special 
problems or to further national pricn-itics. 

yrc<;tiniony presented by K. Aldoii Lillywhitc of the Conncil of Chief State School 
pmcors to tho Subcommittee on Kdncation of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, October 2S, 1971. 
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Si)ecifican.v then, the Council favor^> the !ii)i)roach in the Special Kdiicatioiial 
Kevemie Sharing' Uill snluuittod to Coiijjress by tho Administration which nro- 
posed to condense many of the existing categorical :iid authorizations into live 
major educational areas as follows : (1) Compensatory Edne:ition ; (2) Federallv 
Impacted Areas; (3) Vocational Kducatiou : (4) Programs for the Handicappod'- 
and (5) Sui)port Services. This proiK)Pal gives the states the additional discre- 
tionary authority to transfer of np to m% of the funds from auv of tho live 
categories, except eoinpensatory education aud the monev for the "A"' type eliil- 
(Irou in the iujpacted area program, to any of the other c:itogorios whore greater 
need existed. 

The Council generally favors the earmarking of federal funds for a small uum- 
her of broad educational areas of nmjor national concern as is propo.se(l in S. lOOO 
with provisions tlmt federal funds sui)ploment rather than snpi)lant state and 
local funds. We also favor a reasonahlo mainteuauce of effort provisions to assure 
that the states and local educational agencies at least continue their existing 
evels of support for educational programs. We also favor establishing in the 
legL^lative authorization gnidelinex for eacli major area .sullicieutiv .specilie to 
a.^^snre that the federal funds would he directed (o the areas of activitv for wliieh 
they were authorized. This type of legislative safeguard would support the state 
educational agencies in resisting the iiressures that arise lo use tin federal funds 
for something which might be considered by .some to be politicallv i-.iore urgent at 
any given time. 

S. iGOO requires that a .state plan be prepared for nse of the funds in each of 
the major areas and that there be wide participation bv representatives of the 
various grmips in tht^ state in developing the plan. The Council favors this tvpe 
of provision but al.so feels tliat there should be a specilie requirement for edu- 
cational planning by the state educational agency as tlie most viable wiy of 
aciiieving the most eflicient usm of the federal funds and in redirecting oducjition 
to achieve objectives .stated in tho yearly plan. Equally important is the nec^ssitv 
for requiring states and local educational agencies to l>e held accountable to the 
general public and to the federal administering agency for results. Finallv, we 
believe there should be a requirement for evaluation of the activities undertaken 
under the fedenU grant programs and redirtKitiou of program tlirusts aud 
activities as iudicat'^d by the lindiug.s. 

This type of vo" »^ for administering federal assistance requires strengtlien- 
ing the capacit' . ^tate educational agencies in the important areas of plan- 
ning for and mauagenieut of oducjitional activities and in particular the leader- 
ship functions of state edncational agencies. Much cMaild be said about the kinds 
of activities that need to be undertaken to strengthen the capabilities of state 
and local educational agencies to adequately phin, uninage, e\-}iluate and redirect 
educational programs, but that is not the purpose of (his statement. Sufllce to 
say that these are the areas to which the Council aud we believe jnost of the 
states are giving greatly increased attention. Finally, it is essential that sullicient 
adniiuistrative funds be made available to state education agencies to achieve 
these goals and that sufficient program funds be umde available to the states to 
administer the block grant.s. Such funds were nmde available under the cate- 
gorical aid programs. 

!A final and most important point is that states are uimnimous in their belief 
that feileral funds for education sljould be allocated to aud administered bv state 
educational agencies who by law are responsible for administering the "educa- 
tional program in the states. 

S. 1009 iucon)orates some of these major provisions considered bv the Council 
to be desirable but does not include otiier.s. It al.so includes some i)ropo.sals that 
are opi)osed by the Council and its individual members. Fiually, it includes some 
provision which may be of lesser siguilicance but which, if changed, would in 
our opinion improve the bill. 

Perhaps the most undesirable feature is the requirement that the funds were 
to be allocated to the Governor's ollicc aud that he designate a single state agency 
to administer the educational programs to be linanced with these fund.s. lie also \s 
required to appoint an advisory council with broad representation from the 
groui>s to be sensed and with broad powers to guide the disbursement of thc^e 
federal funds. 
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Kvcry state in the Union provides funds from state revenues to be distributed 
to local educational aj;eneies to aid in linnnciut: public edncationnl projjranis, 
Likewise, each of the state.s lins by law created a state educational afiency (a 
department of education or a department of public instruction) and has jriven 
this ajjency overall authority and resi>onsibiMty for administering' the. proj;rani 
of public education i:i the state. Also. 40 of the HO states have cn»ated a board of 
education, whose members are broadly representative of various interests in the 
state, to .<^et policies for .<^tate administration of the public educational projjrams. 
In 1072 these state educational a^'cncies will administer an estimated total of 
$4S.S billion of which about .$1«.4 billion will be ivom state funds and .•?32.0 billion 
from local fmuK Btate ajjencies also admiiiister n major portion of the federal 
funds appropriated for education. 

Under the.se circumstances it is not dilHcult to inia;rine the confusion that would 
result if under the Kdneational Kevemio Shariu;r Hill a (Governor desijjnated a 
.<;tate n^'ency other than the state educational ajjeney to administer, either thronjjh 
Iwal educational ajjencie.s or throufjh some otluM- local ajrencies. the pins billion 
of federal funds for elementary and .^'condary education inider Special Revenue 
Sliarinj;. which con.stitutes about 7 or S percent on the avera;re of the states* 
expenditure for public elementary and secondary education, while at the same 
time the state educational ajjencies were re.<^ponsible for adminis(erin;c the $48 
billion of state and local education funds and those cither federal aid pro?:rams 
not covered in revenue sharing'. Even more chaos mi;;ht result if the Governor 
desipnited the existing state educational ngeney to administer the special rev- 
emie sharinjj funds under the advice, policies and reconnneudations from the 
newly created advisory council while the .<^ame .state a^jency was re-sponsible for 
adniini.sterinj; the states* funds for educati(m under policies .^et by the state 
boiird of education. 

When this (piestion was raised with Oilice of Education oilieials supportniK the 
pi-opo.sal, the answer inevitably wiis that there was little (ine.<^tion but that the 
Governor would desipiatc the state education ajrency as theadministeringajjency. 
If this is the case the (ino.stion lo^ieally follows as to why jjo thron^jh the motion 
of .sending the funds through the Governors oflice. The objective of l;eeping the 
Governor's ofliee informed of the amount and timing of allocations could be 
accomplished by simply informing that olllce when the funds were apportioned. 
This would .<?eeni to be :i more direct way of accomplishing the desired purpose. 

Another major question for the chief state school ollicers is the fornnda for 
allociiting the funds to each state, for each of the major blocks of funds and the 
llow4hrough to local e<lueational agencie.s. Without going into iletail the Ad- ^ 
ministration explained that a fornnda was devised which would give eaoh state 
and each of the live nmjor areas about the same amount as the actual budget 
request for the categorical grant pi-ogram c«overed nuder the proposjd for the 
year 1071, a total of .$2.S billion plus $200 million of new fnnd.s. Spe<-iti«dly. the 
fonnula would Imve allociited 51% of the funds to ComiKOisatory ICdncJition, 14% 
to Impact Aid, 12% to Vocational Education. (5% for the Handicapped and li% 
for support services. This type of allocation amy be as good as could have bcH*n 
exi)ecte<l at the l)oginning of the pn)gnim. However, it niisi?s several questions; 
the appropriations now are less than nO% of the anthoriy-ation for all cate- 
gorical jiids, the amount the authorizing connnittees felt was nee<led for these 
purposes. 'In addition, some programs receive nppropri .tlonf? near their full 
authorization.s. while others rec^cive a much lower i)erce:itage. It .seems appro- 
priate to ask whether the fonnula should have allocated funds on appropriations 
for each program for a specific year, or on authorization, or on some other basis. 
Furthermore, this fonnula for initial allocsition as noted alwve can be altered 
bv auv .state for anv block except cH)mpen.satory educ!iti<m and part "A*' of impact 
aid by 30%. Finallv, the fonmda was such that a "hold harndess" baseline was 
included to a.*</jnre'tlmt no state iveeived less under the Revenue Sharing pro- 
posal than it would have rec<»ived under the categorical aid prognim.s. Kach 
state's hold harmless ba.seline was calcnlate<l by adding together the obligations 
expected to be allocated in 1071 for programs converted to Educsitioii Kevenne 
Sharing. The assunince that this ba.seline would l>e met was not incorporated 
into the legislation, but wj>*: given by the President In his niess:ige on Siiecial 
Revenue Sharing. 
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^ One of the .^lajor objections to tlie bill results from the operiitioii of tliix 
fZlZt l\f '""'Hf ^""f >K "■•■'t <l>o a."o..nt .lerivcl from a Si of e 
Mhl m, H ""'""1^ ='-■""»» f"-- each block Krnnt since existing- cnt^'ori U 

fi ■■ ""•""'•iications will be repcnled. Since existing .-» horhca 

i nn,f«. tmered under the block Rrant. proposal are al)«nt ™ the 

amount of the appropriation this cliauRe has the effect of reducinj; the auti ori/i- 

Sus^ulstakr''''" '""^ •'>i""-"»^ a 

AS finally submitted S. IGGO did not include a maintenance of effort provi'fion 
^Z.^V''T"T':?^-^\'''^ «"I)I'lt'ment rather than supplant So an 

()c-al funds. Xcther did it include Ruidelines for administorinjr tl e f «< s i , oac 
muor area although these probably could have been iucludtMl in the rcs.datiml 
^, Lnif. '^'""'■•^'r"- f'"" aeconntability or evaluation and no fnC 
.speclhcally earmarked for- state administration, altl.oush it .seems to have been 
"ervS" authorised under the nftl. block Cpi.m't 

(n^H,n n!!'''" ""^ ITovisions deserves conuuent. The Administration .'iont 

o the Congress an Impact Aid Uefonn Bill during 1070. which subst.autia Iv 

\\oul(l be needed for the program ami decrea.'<ea ,tlie number of districts eligible 

oii^nr," 1 -n '"-''""'"-^ <-onsider entitlement for "15" 

doS^n i!, nH " <" allocated in any amount considered 

'Mm fJ^n/« « loi>K !<s they are eligible for Impact Aid fund.'<. 

u e point we would like to emphasize is that if the formula in the Impact Aid 
liiU nee<l.s c Imngiug, it .should be changed and not authorize a situation where 
tunT P!"'""' on account of -U" c-ategory children in its 

school.? and counted on tho.se funds In its annual budget, but had no a.ssunim-e 

pUnid district'' '"^ *" I"'- 

To snniiuarizo. the Council favors consolidation of the large number of cate- 
gorit.al aid authorizations into a much smaller number of blocks of funds with 
eacii block focuseil on a major educational problem as is authorized bv S. IGfiO 
Which would include the desirable provisions and eliminate the undesinible 
pi-ovision discussed iu this testimouv. 
Tliank you. 

Seiintor Pkli,. Our next, witnesses i-cpieseiit tlic National Scliool 
lioaids Association : Uv. F. E. "Bud" Pliillips, vice president, Aujnist 
W.Steinlnlber,andMicliaelA.Eesnick. 

It is a ratliei- long statement. As you know, we, aie ti-vin<r to hold 
tJic statements down to n, 10, oi- U ininute.s. Would you I'ike to digest 



STATEMENT OF F. E. "BUD" PHILLIPS, FIEST VICE PRESIDENT; 
AUGUST W. STEINHILBER, DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL RELATIONS; AND MICHAEL A. RESNICK, LEGISLA- 
TIVE SPECIALIST, A PANEL REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

3^/""'"'^- ^^'^^ ^^'y smnmai-ize it tlie best T can. 
Mr. Chainnan, my name is F. E. "Bud" Phillips, first vice nicsident 
of the National School Boards Association. T aiii accompanied by 
August W- Steinlnlber, director of Federal and congiossional rela- 
tions of the association 5 and Micliacl A. Resnick avIio is Afi-. Stein- 
hilbers legi-slativc .specialist. They will both be available to assist in 
answering your questions. 
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^[r. CliairmaiK tlie subject of special rcvcmicsliaring is complex and 
broad in scope. Accordingly, onr testimony this moniin<r is, as you 
sav, quite lengthv and detailed. Tn the interests of time, I usk wo bo 
perlnitted to pass over our discussion of the philosophy of the special 
vevenuc-sliariiigcoiicc])t. 

Before addressing the specific bilK S. 1660, which is, of couree, the 
subject of today's hejiriiig, I should like to say that we support the ease 
of administration of consolidation in oiu* prepared text, and we spend 
a great deal of detail on this subject. 

1 would like to turn now to the specifics of S. 1660, the subicct of 
today's lieariiig. I have an opening comment, and then I would like to 
list the issues of greatest coneenrwhich we have with S. 1060. 

Fii-st, our coiinneiit is an expression of disappointment that the 
scope of the bill is limited to the State plan programs. While we are 
advised tliat some '10 programs representing most of the Federal edu- 
cation money ai*e included within S. IGGO, the severe eases of admin- 
istrative overburden and program fragmentation will not be tended 
to if the direct Federal/local type of grant programs are not included 
as well. 

Since the bill substantively affects major elementary and secondary 
programs, we would literally need days of hearings to fully examine 
in precise tcnns what the bill does and what its implications are for 
tlie present and future Federal role in education. But since it is not 
feasible to .so cover the bill, we will outline our major concei*ns with 
those provisions dealing with the distribution formula, impact aid 
and public housing. State advisory councils, local appeals procedure, 
administration under the Secretary, the Secretary's discretionary fund, 
and the authorization of appropriations. 

DlSTRlBUTrON- FORMULA 

Section 4 provides for the "Allotment and Use of Shared Revenues." 
In this regard, we have two items of concern which hopefully will be 
given fuitlier study by the administration and the Congress. 

Our fii-st conceni i-elates to the chamcter of appoitionment among 
the States. As you know, under special revenue sharing, such factoi-s 
as the number of vocational or handicapped pupils would no longer 
be considered in making payments to the States. 

Rather, pui-suant to a tripartite \yeightcd formula, each State 
would share in one massive appropriation for elementary and second- 
aiy education according to its poition of school-aged children from 
the general population, low-income families, and federally connected 
families. 

Wliile wc are not opposed to a change in the basis for making pay- 
ment, we need fuither information l)efore we can supj.oit the precise 
formula which is chosen. Indeed, data should be furnished showing 
how much each State would receive at various"1(^vels of appropriations. 

Purthemore, 5- to 10-year projections should be made as to the 
number of students who will comprise each element the formula. 
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And, then only after combining the two and comparinor the results 
with current distribution trends, will we be able to undei-stand the 
implications of this formula in terms of State-by-Statc total dollar 
amounts. 

The mystery of the formula is found in the interrelationship of its 
three elements. Children from low-income families are weighed nearly 
twice as heavily as impact aid children and 10 times as heavily as the 
general student population. 

Since HEW repoi-ts that there are 7.4 million childira who aro 
counted for title I purposes as compared to 5ii million plus in the gen- 
eral population and some 2 million in the impacted pi-ogram, it is im- 
mediately apparent that the precise manner inlwhich low-income chil- 
dren are counted becomes extremely important, not only as to how 
much each State is eligible to receive in toto from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also as to what portion thereof must be spent for title I 
purposes. 

However, the bill does not define lower income children. In fact, the 
only definitional reference is found in section 20(9) which merely 
delegates the authority of defining low-income family to the Secretary 
of HEW. Accordingly, the Secretary may, for example, by adminis- 
trative fiat eliminate the principle source of title I assistance to the 
big cities by cutting off the 2.2 million APDC children from the defini- 
tion now in effect. Eesults of similar magnitude can be achieved by 
raising or lowering the low-income factor. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not believe that a. definition which can deter- 
mine by millions of dollars how much, more or less, any State can 
receive and the purposes for which that money can be used (that is, 
disadvantaged versus other programs) should be within the arbitrary 
control of the admhiistration. 

Finally, given the far-reaching effects of this legislation in terms 
of dollai's and time, the administration should be held accountable 
even beyond revealing Statc-to-State appropriations trends and how 
It is weighting of the formula to produce such trends. 

Specifically, it should be brought to task to explain its rationale— 
that is, the merits— for placing the relative weight which it chooses 
for each of the three elements. This is particularly important since 
the priority assigned to general aid, assistance for the disadvantaged, 
and the grouping of vocational, handicapped, and support service 
programs are dii'ectly linked, indeed conti'olled, by the relative weight 
given to the number of children from the low-income, federally con- 
nected, and general population respectively. 

Furthermore, unlike the current system wherein the priorities 
among programs can be shifted from year to year by proportionately 
increasing or decreasing the appropriations for each program, that 
cannot be done under S. 1669. As noted earlier, the bill has one appro- 
priation under which the share for each program is fixed by formula. 
That is, a change in priorities among programs could only be brought 
about by an amendment of the legislation. 

This takes me to our second concern with regard to the distribution 
formula, which relates to shifts in priorities nmong the grouping of 
vocational, handicapped, and support service programs. 

o ; 

EKLC ; 
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For the purposes of discussion, Mr. Chairman, I beg your indul- 
gence to bi?efly construct a model Assume that for its ft.-st year of 
operation. Congress appropriates the same amount ff 
mentary and secondary programs as it did this year. At this po nt^ 
refer to the Congressiolial Record of August 6 wherein at^)affe^ 13^ 
it was reported that the combined approprmtions fo'' /S^,^' 
tional education, education of the handicapped, and impact aid 

totaled $3.3 billion. . , • j: , i „r«„M 

Assume further that the special revenue ^li^nng fornuda wou d 
compute out to provide the same money for title I of l.tel/A. and 
impact aid as n4s appropriated for those purposes in fiscal year 
1972. Then if these amounts, $1.5 billion and $612 million,, respec- 
tively, are subtracted- from the $3.3 billion total, the remaining |l.2 
billion would be available for the three program grouping here at 

'^Turninc again to the special revenue sharing formula, ye note that 
sectCTSributes this $1.2 billion as follows: one-tkird to voca- 
tional education, one-sixth to education of the l^'^^dicapped and o^^^^^ 
half to support service programs. Therefore, P">-S"ant to.the level of 
?he fiscal year 1972 appropriation, the special '^°y?'»^°^'^f/;"f,f°Sd 
works out to $iOO million for vocational education. Hence th^^ 
ing of that program would be cut by 31 percent or $176 million fiom 
itq ciirrent level of $576 million. , j 

UX our midel about $85 million would go to l^andic^ppcd pro- 
grams and some $91 million would go to S'\PP«'^,^.f;'«f 
practice, the formula may not work out precise y «"sjvay, it will un 
doubtediy result in a shift of priorities among these three progiams ot 
approximately the same proportion. ■ . 

While we are no. at present arguing the merits of this shift in pri 
oriS we do wish to p^oint out that they exist. And, as nc^^d ear^^^^^ 
once enacted the priorities among programs cannot be i^hift^^^^ 
throuch the appropriations process since they arc fixed by toimuia. 

AsTou know. Ml-. Chairman, under the current impact aid fonnula 
thf U S. Government will make a per pupi payment to any school 
district for each federally connected child residing therein. The theory 
of the program is that the Federal Government should compensate tjie 
Siool district for bringing such children to its schools, when in em- 
ployhig S^^^^^^^^ tlTeir parents, the Federal Govermnent uses 

land which then become tax exempt. _ 

Or, restated, the Federal Government recognizes that since an aver- 
age of one-half of all school re\'enues comes from local in-operty tax^, 
the effect of doing business on tax exempt land within the tnct 
would cause an unfair burden to the conimunity if some form o. fed- 
eral compensation was not otherwise forthcoming, Since the thco y 
of the program is one of compensation— not to achieve a spcci \1 edu- 
cational purpose— the payments are treated as general aid. . 

S. 1669 continues thethcoi^ of payments for 3a children, that is, 
those who reside on Federal property. Indeed, this aspect of the bill 
gives more realistic recognition of the financial burden created by the 
Federal presence in that it would raise payments from 50 to 60 pei- 
cent of the national per pupil expenditure. 
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U^fo^^uu^ltcly though, it does not continue to give recognition io 
those distrids which luako an extrji oiFort to educate their children 
through the collection of local property tax revenues in amounts which 
produce a per pupil expenditure in excess of the national average. 

T\\i\t is, it would no longer give the district the option of using one> 
lialf the State average per pupil expenditure or its local contribution 
rate, instead of one-half t he national average. 

But, perhaps nH)re iuiportantlv. while section 4 preserves the 
method for making payments to the States for federally connected 
children who reside on other than Federal property, that is. 31) chil- 
dren, that section together with section Trworks to change the theorv 
of the payment attlie local level. 

This is done in two ways; Fii-st. the State may transfer nj) to a. total 
of DO percent of all impact aid funds to nonimpacted school districts. 
Since only 4.700 districts out of a total of approxinnitely 18,000 dis- 
tricts are receiving impact funds, we would expect tJuit the Stales 
would shift close to their 30 percent limit to the nonimpacted districts. 

And secondly, the bill apparently permits the State to mnke a lim- 
itless shifting of general aid funds among impacted districts regard- 
less of the number of federally connected children residing therein. 

While we have no doubt that the States would, in their wisdom, 
distribut impact moneys according to their determination of scliool 
district need, tJiat would nonetheless change the theory of the pay- 
ments, which is one of conn)ensation. 

In ellect, the bill is sayni^ that the Federal Government can take 
tax-producing land from a district and leave it to the States to decide 
whether just compensation therefor slionld be made to that district 
or be redistributed to another of its districts which may be more 
needy. We believe that the States should not be put into this position. 

We further believe that the Federal Government should both pay 
its own way in areas wliere it conducts tax-exempt businesses and, 
in addition, provide general a.ssistancc to tJiose areas which need it. 
In this connection, the hill creates additional conceptual confusion in 
permitting impact funds to be distributed on the basis of need since 
the State allotment is pegged to the iinmbei' of federally connected 
children therein, not the relative need of the districts within that State 
as compared to other States. 

It should also be considei-ed that the impact aid program does not 
belong in this bill in the fii-st place. The purpose of the bill is to ease 
the administration of categorical progjrams. Impact aid is not :i cate- 
gorical program but one of general aid. Under the current law, dis- 
tricts need only count the number of tlieir federally connected children 
and then a predictable payment is made under a precise formula. 
Nothing could be easier. 

This bill, on the otlier liand, complicates the program witli uncer- 
tainty of payment and would result in an application procedure at 
the State level whicli would probably require districts to make detailed 
pleas of need. 

Finally, ^\Q feel that the inclusion of impact aid, as Avritten, within 
this bill interferes*with the prerogatives of this committee. Last year. 
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Mr. Chairman, you personally spent much time studying the merits 
of the impact program and various amendments thereto. It was then 
decided that this subject must be driven more consideration before any 
final action could be taken. This bill a|)pears to be sidestepping that 
decision, as well as delegating to the States, the Federal prerogative 
to establish an equitable formula for Federal compensation. 

We were also disappointed to note that S. 1CC9 docs not include 
payments to districts impacted by childixin residing on low-rent public 
housing. Ironically, it would seem that if the administi-ation wanted 
to make impact afd payments on a basis which considered needj that 
it would have retained tlie public housing provision. 

Not only would the Federal Govermneut then be assisting our 
financially beleaguered ul'baii areas, but the moneys could be directly 
used to help pay the especially liigh cost of educating the disadvan- 
ta<i;ed children who reside therein. 

We note that local school boards do not have any right to appeal 
to the State and/or IIEW to either challenge the merits of the State 
plan or the equities of any financial distribution thereunder. While 
we agree that ell'ective education policy and administration i-equires 
a. stiong State role in pi-ogram development and ovei'sight, we also 
feel that the denial of an a^)peal procedure to local boards goes too 
far. Or, lestated, tire asking that the council be n^ade accountable 
to the local working level. 

Under S. IGOO, the responsibility for administerin/r the special 
revemic sharing program rests Avith the Secretary of IIEW, rather 
than the Commissioner of Education. ^Ir. Chairman, Ave are strongly 
opposed to this designation for several reasons. 

First, in part, our rationale for embracing the special revenue shar- 
ing concept is that it reduces administrative overourden. Experience 
shows that programs opei-ated at the Secretary's level produces the 
antithetical result. 

For example, the Ileadstart program is within the Office of the 
Secretary. Kather than mana/^ing it undei* title I, the Secretary's 
ollice treats it as a. special unit within HEW. Consequently, school 
boards now have one more office to find and establish liaison with, 
anothei- set of regulations and guidelines to become familiar with, 
anothei* set of application and reporting procedures to comply with, 
and so foith. 

This pi'ovision is not merely self-defeating in tcnns of the goals 
of special revenue sharing, but pi'omises 'o deepen the existing admin- 
isti'ativc nightmare to the extent that all Office of Education programs 
would then be subject to this organizational fragmentation. 

This takes us to my second point. For several years now, NSBA 
has been urging the Con«;i-ess and the Presideiit to assign a higher 
Fedei'al pi'ioi'ity to education through tiie establishment of a Dei^art- 
meiit of Education. Until recently when membeis of this committee 
and the Committee on Government Operations actively took the 
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initiative in pui-suing this goal, w have had to seek comfort with 
the thought that at least the Office of Education oi)era<es as jt self- 
contained, identifiable unit in the management of major education 
programs, including the various titles under ESEA, the Vocational 
Education Act, Education of the Handicapped, and the fedci*ally 
alFected areas program, and so foith. 

Therefore, Ave can only regard the shift of responsibility for admin- 
istering these programs from the Commissioner to the 'Secretary as 
an elFoi-t to elTect both a long-term downgrading of education's pi'ior- 
ity as well as to erode the sense of identity which the education com- 
munit}j has with theConnnissioner's office. 

Section, 11 of the bill pi'ovides that the Seci'etary may retain 10 
percent of the appi'opi'iations foi* additional ^i*ants to 'the States. 
Based on last years appi'opriations of billion, the Secrctarv 
would then have a fund of $;3:}0 million. The only limitation nlnce'd 
upon the expenditure of this money is that it be* used for activities 
which are designed to fui-ther the achievement of national policy ob- 
jectives in the field of education. 

Proponents of section 11 will argue that since a 10-perccnt discre- 
tionary fund is nonnal for Federal education pi*ogi*ains, this amount 
really does not exceed the curi'ent disci'etionai'v level. Furthennore, 
they will iirgue that the grouping of such funds into one pot should 
not be objectionable, even though greatei* discretion will result thei*e- 
hy. The reason is that this would niei'ely be a consolidation of the ad- 
ministration's progi'ams which are a pait of and hence parallels the 
consolidation of the State plan programs. 

Howevei', we feel that this reasoning avoids an analysis of the sub- 
stantive merits of such a disci'etionary fund. The purpose of the spe- 
cial revemie sharing plan is to ease the administi'ative bui'deii of State 
and local govei'innents in the management of Fedei'al pi'ograins. We 
fail to see how the ci*eation of a genei'al slush fund will advance that 
purpose. Indeed, it would appear that the enactment of such a pm- 
posal would l)e an open invitation to the wealthiei* school districts to 
expand their gi'antsinanship progi'ams. 

Moreo\^er, we have always b,, a wary of discretionai-y progi*ams be- 
cause of the potential they carry for political chicaneiy. Our past 
fears in this i-egard, real as they have been, are infinitesimal by com- 
parison to the implieations of a $3:30 million-plus fund which may be 
distributed without I'estriction oi' withheld at the whim of the ad- 
ministration. 

In this regard, the Secretary's discretionaiy fund is not analogous 
in structure to the consolidation of the State grant i)rograms. While 
special revenue sharing gives the States widei' latitude than they now 
enjoy. It still defines pi'ogi'ani goals, dollar limits, requires State plans, 
provides for compliance to Federal guidelines aiid I'egulations, and so 
foith. The Secretaiy's fund is not subject to any such conditions or 
accountability. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that Congi-ess .shall provide "such 
sums as may be necessary for cai'i^ing out this Act." We have gener- 
ally been opposed to authorizing language whieh does not specify a 
dollar amount. And such is the case now. We believe that a bill of this 
scope, neaily the whole Fedei'al commitment to elemental^ and sec- 
ondary education, should define both the financial needs of education 
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and tlic Fedei-al objective oi* target in I'csponse tliei'eto. By excluding 
such figures, the bill, in elFect, shifts to the Appropriations Committee, 
a function which we pr.^^cr to have pei'forined under the expertise of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Ghairiiian, we fully applaud the Pi'esident foi' recognizing ad- 
ministrative pi'oblems which confi'oiit school boai'ds in tlie manage- 
ment of Fedei'al pi'ogi'iuns. 

liut, as desirous as we are to seek the enactment of a special revenue 
shai'ing plan, we will not enibi'uce any proposal until all questions 
pertaining to the distribution foimula are i-esolved. However, even 
should tlie foi'mula contained in S. 1CG9 prove to be acceptable, "sve 
are absolutely opposed to the enactm-^int of this bill becau.se of (1) its 
ti'eatmeut oi the impact aid including public housing programs, 
(2) its inclusion of nonpublic school representation on the State 
advisoi'y council and its failure to provide for local school board 
repi'csentation thereon, (3) its failure to provide local school boards 
with a procedui'C to challenge State plans and financial distributions 
made thereunder, and (4) its failure to state a financial goal in the 
autliorization of appropriations. 

Fui'thei'inore, while we I'ecDgnize the need for a discixitionary fund, 
we urge that controls theiwn be written into the legislation. 
This concludes my statement, and I would like to ask at this time 



Mr. STKiNMiiLnKK. No, sii". I would feel free at this time to answer 
any of your questions, sir. 

Senator Pklt^. The problem, as you know, is that some school dis- 
tricts have a larger tax base than other school districts, and the 
question is handling it in an evenhanded way. 

Any new Fedei'al program of general assistance should be designed 
to assist those disti'icts that need the lielp, not the district thatdoes n^- 

What is your own view in this regard? Do you see that this b*il 
will move in that direction, or do yon think it is going to move just 
the othei' way? 

Mr. Steixhimeu. "Well, as far as our association is concerned on 
this paiticular question, *we have considered. si)ccial revenue sharing 
not as a sei)aratt entitJ^ Our position has been one of looking at two 
different concepts, one being general revenue sharing; and the other, 
categoric i piograms. 

So we have before us this morning only that one portion — call it 
consolidation of cat-egorical programs. 'This facet really does not 
si)eak to the ])roblems of tax relief, does not speak to the problems 
of assessed valuation, nor does it speak to the general financing of 
education, which we think has to come about in a more equitable 
means. Quite frankly, we think that the income tax has got to be the 
basis of financing education. The local propeity tax is confiscatory, 
I'eally, for those on fixed incomes. 

When we get to the question of general aid or general revenue 
sharing, whatever vehicle Congress adopts, and we would hope it 
would be more of a general aid bill under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee, we say then that it is well withhi the power of the Federal 
Govenunent>— in fact, we would encourage the law to require States 
to develop a system — ^^vhether it is called a State plan or an internal 
State distribution— wheitiby State funds are equally distributed 
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<Minoug local school districts in sncli away as to take into consideration 
the problems of assessed valnation behind each and every schoolcliild. 
to take into consideration the problems of innnicii)al ovcrbnrdon, and 
to take into consideration the problems of tax rate. 

Tim*::, before Federal fnnds can jrct into that State, they have 
looked at'this particnlar issnc and looked at it in total. 

Tfiat is why I say this bill sort of speaks to one-half of the qnestion. 
the ease of administration, the consolidation qnestion. bnt does not 
really speak to the nmch wider issnc which weliope will bo discnssed 
at lengtli in fntnre hearinfrs and in fntnro appearances before von. sir. 

Senator Pki.l. I a])preciate the forthrioflitness of yonr te^jtinmny. 
becanse as yon point ont here, yon are opposed to the enactment of this 
bill as is. 

Mr. Piiujjps. That is correct. 

Senator Pf.i.i.. Bo yon have any fnrtlier thonghts witli re<rard to how 
this qnestion of the ineqnities boiwiien school districts conld be resolved 
within the bill? 

Mr. S'rKTXTiir.nKu. I was here yesterday when the Secretary was 
speaking, and I think there conld l)e additional requirements in State 
plans and theadmiiiistnition of the State ])lans. Tn the past, snch plans 
have prodnced nnnsnal resnlts. and T remember one time, and I think 
it was yon, sir. who refinested from the OfTicc of Edncatioii a table 
T ^,ncli inclndcd the major cities and how nuich tliey received nnder 
title T, how mnch they received midor title IT, and so forth, and com- 
pared this to where the need was the hi<rhost. T remember one instance: 
One city which had the highest rate of nnem])loyment in the State, 
actually received no vocational education money in one ])articnlar year 
nnder that State plan. 

I can see nothinor wron<x — in fact, our statement somewhat si)eaks 
t<) this — T see nothin<x wron<x with the IJ.S. Con<rre.«;s — in fact, I think 
it is an obligation — to hold the States accountable for their State plan, 
and that is one of the reasons we are asking for the appeal procedun 
within the bill. 

I happen to Inmw ))ersouallv the citv involved in that vocational 
education question, and I know that it did make a i-eqnest to the State. 
The request wa:5 turned down. 

Senator Pkli.. By the State or the Federal Government? 

Mr. STCixTHLBEn. By the State. It made a rcjiuest to the State 
for money under vocational education. The State, in turn, said it had 
a State plan, it had been approved by the Federal Governmeutj and 
that basically became theeud of the story. 

Senator Pki.u This came u]) yesterday in the hearing. The Secre- 
tary pointed ont that much contained in the State plans meet legal 
requirements, with boilerplate filed by the State agency, which were 
sort of automatically approved." 

We would hope there would b:- more testing and competition between 
the State plans. This also contracts a little bit with the testimony of 
the previous witness, your predecessor, ^fr. Lillywhite, who had the 
view that those actions that moved power into the State hands would 
be more beneficial to the children. 

Mr. Stkixtiilbku. There is also the question here of the history of 
education, and I am talking about the legal history. A local school dis- 
trict is ill! agency of the State. It is not a subdivision of the State 
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^lepartmcnt of education. Sometimes, when nvc speak in terms of a 
specific bill, we sort of foi'oret this quest ioiK and loally the local school 
district is a civatui-c of the State lo^islatui-c. not a creature of the State 
department of education. 

Thei-cforc, inoncy goiuir to the local districts is proing to the State. 

Our a.ssociation has a firm position favorin<r aid *xoin<r through tho 
State depai'tments of education. We inidei-scoi-c this. Tlie.y arc a co- 
ordinating ;i<rency and serve a vcrv valuable and important purpose. 

But we also .see that there should be a .sei'ios of checks and balances 
in any legislation, so th.atin cases where inequities do result for politi- 
cal 01' other ix»asonSj theic 5s a mechanism to coi ivet it. 

Senator Pku.. What is youi- objection to the inclusion of non-public 
school rei)resenration in State advisory councils? 

"Mr. STKiXTiiLnKii. This gets back to tlie coniproini.«c of lOGo in our 
sui)port of the Elementai'y and Secoiidaiy Education Act at that i)ai'- 
ticular time. 

TTp until that time, if I can pai'aphi'ase. the battle had been bc^ween 
such gi'oups as tlic NEA and oui-selvcs and tl)c parochial school lead- 
ei-s, and it went somc;rl)ii}g like, "Wc want all the money h go to 
public schools," and they in tm-n said, "Uiiless wc get a per capita 
grantj wc will oppose it," and the two l)ecnme ih stalemate. 

Now, in 100r>j tlic compmnv^se was, basicallv. that moiu^y would go 
to i)ublic school agencies wliich had a resi)on.sibility for providing 
services to those children in non-public schools; and still abide by and 
follow that comin'omisc; and wc will lir. uj) to our i)vomise iil that 
respect. 

Iloweverj in this cm-rent bill, it is the non-j^ublic school inclusion 
that does not just now go to the needs of those children in non-pnblic 
schools. They ai'c now a State advisoi'y council having a i esi)onsibiUty 
over a far gi'eatcr : namely, the involvement of the educatioji of public 
school children. 

So here "WO have a very decided change in what the 1005 compromise 
was. 

Senator Pkll. I don't agree with you on that. T think that on ad- 
visj)ry councils, it is i)i'obably good to Iiavc as wide a representation 
asipossible. I would like to see them even include students on the 
advisoiT council, it would be an interesting thought to let a coui)lc 
of|sen.sible high school .students sit in there luul be able to icll the 
advis^vv council what the end i)roduct is l eceiving. 

fAiV. S'n:ixnii.nKu. Tn fact, we have been Avitbiii our association, wc 
hjh''e a numbei- of instances wbeie avc have students on the school 
b/)ards or advisorv committees to .school boards. 

I In one i)lace, ^Oade County, Fla., -we have — that is, each school 
bioard member has a liigh school student assigned ' j him as a sort of 
consultant. 

We find this has been very enlightening, so it is not an unusual idea. 
In fact, wo suppoit this kind of involvement. 

Senator Pku.. I think the bit)ader the base, the better. At any rate. 
Lam moving to another question. 

You arc concerned about political chicaiiei'y, quite coi-rectlj', I 
think, bnt wouldn't the possibilities or political chicanerv iiicrease if 
the money is going to be moved aroiind to M different States rather 
than on tfie Federal level ? 
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Mr. Resxick. That is why we recommended an appeal procedure, 
so that local boards could come to HEW and complain of any inequi- 
ties in the State distribution. Hence, our various recommendations 
should be taken to<^ther. 

Senator Pell. I doirt mean to light oh any particular Stat^, but I 
am trying to think of a Pj-ite where the State government is one — 
well, come back to New York, where presumably the State administra- 
tion in Albany is not in full sympathy with the administration, the 
school district, or the mayor of New York City, and wherc you would 
have the competing demands of Harlem and its children, and Bedford- 
Stuyvcsant with a very low tax nite, and Scai'sdale, with a much 
higher tax base, and perhaps a close political rapi)oi-t with the State 
administration. 

It would be, I think, a very hard thing to handle tliis, and leave 
this entii-ely to the whim of the State structure without letting the 
•ocal structure play a role. 

Mr. Steixhilber. We would agree -wholeheartedlj' that they would 
have to. That is one of the major problems with thh^ piece of legis- 
lation, because it does permit it, but while we started off by question- 
ing the political chicanery of the 50 States, it has occurred, and we 
would try to hold it and keep it to a minimum, but at the same time 
we recognize that we are creatures of that State, and we still support 
the concept that they are probably in a much better i)osition for 
coordination than does exist in the Office of Education. 

Senator Pell. "Chicanerj^" may ben rather hai-sh word, but it is a 
fact of life that the average voter is 47, he is, neither young nor poor 
nor black. But the average student is young, often poor, and quite 
frequently black, an so the political force is not where the need is. 
This is the problem we face on the Federal level to try to make sui*e 
that people have at least an equality of opportunity. 

Mr. Steixiulber. This is one of "the reasons wo have supported, 
for example, title I as strongly as 'we have throiiirh die yeai-s. We view 
somewhat with alarm that the disadvantaged child is not defined in 
legislatioii. We are somewhat concerned what would happen in a shift 
of funds if, for some reason, that definition were to change, and we 
have a position of supporting the aid to the disadvantaged to be ear- 
marked for the disadvantaged. 

I recall this concern about categorical i)rograms. It seems ironic 
that we as an association have a position in suppoiting categorical aid, 
because it also affords us some protection in making sure that the 
money is not spent foi\ as you say, in othei- areas where the need is less. 

Senator Pefx. Thank you very much, you were kind to come this 
morning. 

(The prepared statemcat of F. E. «Bud" Phillips follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman, neabers of Che Committee, my naroe is Bud Phillips, First 
Vice-President of the National School Boards Association. I am accompanied by 
August W. Steinhilber, Director of Federal and Congressional Relations of the 
Association and Michael A. Resnick who is Mr. Steinhilber*s Legislative Special- 
ist. They will both be available to assist in answering your questions. 

The National School Boards Association is the only major education organization 
representing school board members — who are in some areas called s >ol trustees. 
Throughout the nation, approximately 8^,000 of these individuals are Association mem- 
bers. These people, in turn, are responsible for the education of more than 95 per- 
cent of all the nation^ s public school children. 

Currently narking its thitty-first year of service, NSBA is a federation of 
state school boards associations, with direct local school board affiliates, consti- 
tuted to strengthen local lay control of education and to work for the improve ment of 
education. Most of these school board members, like yourselves, are elected public 
officials. Accordingly, they are politically accountable to their constituents for 
both educational policy and fiscal management. As lay unsalaried individuals, school 
board members are in a rather uniquu position of being able to judge legislative pro- 
grams, such as revenue sharing, purely from the standpoint of public education, with- 
out consideration to their personal professional interest. In so doing, this last 
April, at its national convention, the membership of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation voted to supp ort the revenue sharing concept, as it had in past years, by 
adopting the following resolution: 

The National School Boards Association urges 

Congress to assist local school districts in 
meeting their responsibility to provide appro- 
priate education for all public school children 
through general and/or special revenue sharing 
plans which directly provide funds for all types 
'>f public school districts. These funds should 
oe distributed in a manner which gives due re- 
cognition to the educational needs, financial 
effort, and resources of the various school 
districts. 
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Easier Program Administration nnd Consolidation 

Mr. Chairman, before addressing the specifics of the bill S. 1669» which Is the 
subject of today's hearing, I would like to explore with you the nerlts of two najor 
functions which the Special Revenue Sharing concept serves for school boards, in their 
efforts to make Federal programs work more effectively. 

The first of these functions is to relieve school boar ds and their superinten- 
dents of some of t he ad m inistra tive effort which is currently required of them in 
the management of Federal education programs. Special Revenue Sharing sets out to 
accomplish this function through the consolidation of exist InR programs. In order 
to uncover what is at issue in discussing program administration, it might be helpful 
to consider the merits of simplifying the current system separately from the merits 
of consolidation us the means. 

Today the delivery system of Federal education programs is far from simple. 
Indeed any school board which desires to take full advantage of the federal effort 
in education must be in touch with some two dozen agencies which adniinister over 200 
programs. This year in its testimony before the respective House and Senate Appro- 
priation Subcommittees, the Administration stated that Federal aid for state administra- 
tion costs $ 115 million. Unfortunately, precise figures are not available as to 
how much state and local units are expending for this purpose, but we suspect the 
amount would be enormous. However, rather than dwelling on the question of how much 
is spent for administration and whether such sums are worthwhile coittmitments for the 
Improvement of education, I will focus on certain of the inequities which have arisen 
because of these costs. 

As you know, some programs channel Federal money directly to local school dis- 
tricts while others rely on the state education agency as an administrative intermediary. 

Since most states boards of education are not directly involved in the direct 
Federal/local type of program, each school district must be its own grantsmanship 
watchdog. Accordingly, just to stay abreast of new opportunities — let alone to 
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make the comnitnent of resources to apply for and follow-up on programs — many 
districts find that they must employ personnel to especially service this task. 
As expected, only the lar ger a nd wealthier^istricts can afford such liaison ser* 
vices and henee fully participate in the federal program. By so procedurally 
precluding most of the smaller and less wealthy school distircts from realistic 
access to the direct federal/local type of grant, the federal government is not Just 
ignoring, but is contributing to the disparity of educational opportunity which 
exists from district to district. 

Similarly, pursuant to programs which are operated through the state boards of 
education, disparities of opportunity among school districts are also created. While 
local awareness of programs is much better under this system as opposed to the direct 
Federal/local 'system, the qu ality of management varies f rom state to state. And 
this is true, even though several of the Federal programs provide money for state 
administration. The reason is that among states of unequal populations, the larger 
states have the advantage of economies of scale in program management since they 
receive more funds for administration from all sources. Even among states wherein 
population and wealth are equal, there are variations in program delivery since some 
states have proportionately fewer school districts than others. In such cases state/ 
local liaison is easier not Just because of the fewer numbers of districts to be 
serviced but because each district will be larger and hence have more revenue avail- 
able to pursue federal programs. What this all means is that some states will be 
able to take the initiative and advise every school district of all federal programs - 
indeed perhaps even offer guidance whereas in others the school districts must use 
their own resources and initiative to find out what programs are available and what 
procedures they must follow in order to apply for assistance. 
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In light of the foregoing, it is our opinion that the massiveness of — and 
lack of coordination within — the existing Federal program delivery system is giving 
rise to management costs which are too expensive for all districts and particularly 
prohibitive — hence unfair — to the smaller districts, which, ironically, are fre- 
quently the ones targeted for federal relief. In seeking a feasible correction, I 
would like to turn to the notion of consolidation, which is the vehicle of special 
revenue sharing. 

As we just saw, regardless of whether we are addressing the direct federal/local 
type of program or those using the state agency as an intermediary, the twin adminis- 
trative cost considerations for local school boards are (1) access to the system and 
(2) program management. Accordingly, my initial conmients on consolidation will be in 
terms of these cost considerations. 

On the question of access, the advantages of consolidating programs are at 
least somewhat self-evident. Suffice it to say that the fewer the number of separate 
programs and the less the amount of information which must be communicated under each, 
the more feasible it is for Federal and state governments to reach — and to be reach- 
ed by — every school district. 

Similarly, we readily note that consolidation will reduce the cost of program 
management, hence resulting in a Federal effort which is both more economical and 
more equitable. As a rule once a school district is aware of a program, its induce- 
ment to apply for and manage that program will, in large part, bear a relationship 
to (a) the dollar amount and scope of the program and (b) the relative magnitude of 
these latter two factors compared to the administrative overhead involved. In this 
flatter connection it should be remembered that. the tine which a superintendent spends 
in federal grantsmanship is discretionary and must be balanced against the mandatory 
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responsibilities of operating a school system. Furthermore, the priority generally 
assigned to federal grantsmanship, especially for relatively small projects, Is fur- 
ther diminished by the fact that success In being awarded a grant is uncertain. 
Given these factors, superintendents are often times discouraged from the outset 
when application procedures require extensive Information gathering for programs of 
limited doll&r amount. And this nay be so even where the program would be Important 
to the district Involved. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, participation In the Federal arena 
is a l uxury for many sc hool systems, particularly for the smaller and poorer ones. 
On the other hand, throug h the consolidation of existing programs, superintendents 
will find fewer application forms to contend with, greater dollar amounts per program, 
as well as broader program scope. 

As an aside, program consolidation would probably lead to a concommitent admin- 
istrative consolidation within the Office of Education. Currently, apart from the 
difficulty of finding the right office to obtain Information, review applications, 
etc., program users find chat they must maintain contact with several offices. Just, 
say, to handle one application. For example, an application to fund a vocational 
program for handicapped children might require separate review by the Office of the 
Commissioner, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, and the Bureau 
of Education of the Handicapped. Assuming that such an organizational consolidation 
would occur, state and local liaison overhead costs into the Federal government would 
also be greatly reduced. 

At this point, it may be asked, if the reduction of Administrative overhead is 
a principle which everybody ctrives for, and if consolidation is an effective means 
to accomplish that end, why then has this aspect of special revenue sharing surfaced 
as a major issue In the education community? The answer is with neither the principle 
of reducing administrative overburden nor the positive effectiveness of consolidation. 
Rather, it is with the Importance which some observers assign to the offsetting effects 
of consolidation. 
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These observers believe that consolidation will result in a lower level of 
accounting, i.e., quality control, on the local level. They further state that 
there will be a reduction in data feedback to those people on the national level, 
including Committee staff, who are responsible for federal program design, and, to 
some degree they are probably right. Therefore, to the extent that administrative 
ease and Federal control are both necessary and exclusive, the real issue then 
becomes in locating the optimum balance point between the two. That is, we suggest 
that the value of the information andcontrol which would be lost through consoli- 
dation should be we ighed in light of the importance of reducing administrative 
overhead. 

However before reaching the decision to trade off valuable Federal control, we 
voxxld further suggest that current application forms and reporting requirements be 
reviewed to determine how much of the information which is presently c^ iected is 
even necessary to assure satisfactory levels of program accounting and guidance. 
It might also be advisable to determine to what extent the current flow of paper 
is actually being used by the Administration and Coiraoittee staffs for those purposes. 

As a final thought, parhaps the whole question of balancing program administra- 
tion and control can be circumvented through the conwltment of sufficient funds to 
program access and nanagament at all three levels of government so that even the 
poorest district in the poorest of states will have the same opportunity to be aware 
of, apply for, and report on, ever>' federal education program. However, we tend to 
think that the cost of preserving both equal program opportunity and tight adminis- 
tration is prohibitive in terms of the iducation which those funds could otherwise 
provide. Furthermore, in light of the origins of the bill which we will be discus- 
sing shortly, it would appear self-evident that even the administrators of the 
Federal education effort agree that they are already gathering a lot of unnecessary 
information which just isn't used or at best provides only limited value. 
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Over Categorization and Program Flexibility 

Up until now, Mr. Chalrmant wc have been speaking of special revenue sharing 
as a means to ease the end user's o verhead In terns of access to and management 
of Federal programs. As I mentioned at the outset, special revenue sharing also 
serves as^ second purpose which overlaps, but Is separate and no less Important 
than the first. Using program consolidation as Its vehicle, Special Revenue 
Sharing permits state and local educational agencies to have greater flexibility 
In the operation of categorical programs. 

Again skeptics will surface who say discretion, not unlike case of adminis- 
tration, leads to a deterioration of program quality and prevents adequate feed' 
back for the program designers In Washington. Again, wc do not believe that all 
federal controls should be abandoned. But, on the other hand, we likewise do not 
believe that there should be tight administrative oversight ely for the sake 
of oversight. Obviously there Is a balance between the two wh. ^h can produce the 
most effective and efficient educational use of federal revenues. 

We do be-ll^'ive that federal categorical aid In special areas Is necessary. 
Certainly when the cost of educating one handicapped child, for example. Is 
sevenrfold that of providing the standard education course, school boards would 
have great difficulty In furnishing those services even If more funds were avail- 
able from the federal level. This Is especially so since many school districts 
are Inadequately funded for their standard programs. 

However, there are dangers In over categorization. When I say over categor- 
ization, I refer to both the establishment of narrow subgoals within programs, as 
well as the establishment of separate programs which in Certas of purpose should 
be under one general category. At this point I wish to briefly outline for you 
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some of these dangers and again attempt to strike a balance point between the needs 
for federal and effective program delivery. 

Since board metnberB are fiscally accountable to their constituencies, they 
tend to approach categorical assistance very cautiously. For one thing there is 
little certainty that the Congress or Administration, as the case may be, will 
fund a particular program at a given level. Indeed, given the fact that appro- 
priationo for sone prograras are lOOZ of the authorized level and OX for others, 
with fluctuations from year to year, expectations tend to be quite low. this is 
particularly true of discretionary programs wherein program goals and standards 
can change from year to year as well as the level of funding. Accordingly, 
school boards and their superintendents design their programs in a manner geared 
to hedge against these uncertainties. Specifically, the pro;5rams are d^''-^>ed 
apart from the "normal" operations of the systfrm so they can be t- i oi dl .led, 
or off depending on tKe level of funding. Perhaps the point can be clarified by 
example. The Desegre gation bill vhlLi' was passe d, by the Senate„this last Spring 
contains some six discretionary categories. School beards would be reluctant to 
inextracably weave an educational park program into their noraal operations if 
Chey risk being caught without funds in the following year. Similarly, their 
hesitancy will even be greater to make that educational park program inter- 
dependent with» say, an educational T.V. program since Federal funds for that 
purpose are also uncertain. However, those who favor this degree of categorization 
argue that to be effective, a program such as (desegregation must contain subgoals 
which require very special uses of Federal funds. We reply that the degree of over 
categorization found in legisl' ion such as the desegregation bill is not going to 
produce well coordinated programs and ironically, they are not going to be Integre- 
gated into the existing school program on anything but a temporary basis. 
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The sane kind of arguracnts can be nadc about the various prograns for the 
disadvantaged such as Tirle I, upward bound, bilingual, headstart, etc. 

In either cas e ve feel that local school districts would pursue the sai&e kinds of 
special subprograms as under the existing system, but they would be relieved from 
the inhibiting factors which I Just described. 

A second danger in overcategorisation and over-regulation is that local school 
boards are denied the flexibility to accomodate the purposes of the program to the 
special needc of its pupils. Similarly, we can envision a school district wishing 
to attain a quality integrated school system, in part, through the use of edtica'lonal 
T.V.. But svippose that the funds in that category are already committed. That dis- 
trict must then look to a program of secondary importance, but never one'^ which is not 
established as a special category, or, as an alternative the district may then 
decide to do without any special program although federal money is available. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in a nutshell summarizes our reasons for supporting the 
special revenue sharing concept as a means to reduce administrative overhead and 
to correct the limiting effects of over categorization. 

S. 1669 - Introductory Remarks 

Mr. Chairman, with this background in mind, I would like now to turn to S. 1669, 
the subject bill of today's hearing. By way of introduction I have an opening comment 
and then would like to list the issues of major concern which we have with S.1669. 

First, our comment is an expression of disappointment that the scope of the bill 
is liiAited to the state plan programs. While we are advised that some forty programs 
representing most of the federal education money are included within S. 1669, the 
severe cases of administrative overburden and program fragmentation will not: be tended 
to if the direct Federal/local type of grant programs are not included as well. 
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Since Che bill substantively effects nmjor elcncntary and secondary 
programs, we would literally need days of hearings to fully cxaaine in 
precise terns what the bill does and what Its implications arc for the 
present and future , federal rr** in education. But since it is not feasible 
to so cover the bill, we vf il outline our major concerns with those pro- 
visions dealing with, the distribution formula. Impact Aid and Public Housing, 
State Advisory Councils, Local Appeals Procedure, Administration Under the 
Secretary, The Secretary's Discretionary Fund, and the Authorization of 
Appropriations . 

Distribution Formula 

Section 4 provides for the "Allotment and Use of Shared Revenues." In 
'is regard, we have two items of concern which hopefully will be given fur- 
ther study by the Administrations and the Congress* 

Our first concern relates to the character o f apportionment amon g the 
states. As you know, under Special Revenue Sharing such factors as th>2 
number of vocational or handicapped pupils would no longer be considered 
in making payments to the states. Rather, pursuant to a tripartite weighted 
formula, each state would share in one massive a ppropriation for elemen tary 
and secondary education according to its portion of school aged children from 
the general population, low income families, and federally connected families. 
While we are not opposed to a change in the basis for making payment, w e nee d 
further information before we can support the precise formula which is choscn.V 
Indeed, data c*iOuld be furnished showing how much each state would receive at 
various levels of appropriations. Furthermore^ S-'IO years projections should be 
made as to Che number of students who will comprise each element of the formula. 
And, then only after combining the two and comparing the results with current 
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illscrlbuClon trends will ve be able to understand the Implications of this 

foraula in terms of state by state total dollar amounts. 

i 

The mjrs tcry of the formula Is found In the Inter relationship its 
three elements. Children from lov income families are weighed nesrly twice 
as heavily as impact aid children and ten times as heavily as the general 
student population. Since HEW reports that there are 7.4 million children 
who are counted for Title I purposes as compared to 52 million plus in the 
general population and some 2 million in the inpact program, it is Immediately 
apparent that the precise manner in which lov Income children are counted 
becomes extremely important not only as to how much each state is eligible 
to receive in toto from the Federal government f but also as to what portion 
thereof must be spent for Title I purposes. However, the bill does not 
define lover income children. In fact, the only definitional reference is 
found in section 20(9) which merely delegates the authority of defining low 
income family to the Secretary of HEW. Accordingly, the Secretary may, for 
example by administrative fiat eliminate the principle source of Title X 
assistance to the big cities by cutting off the 2.2 million AFDC children 
from the definition now in effect. Results of similar magnitude can be 
achieved by raising or lowering the low Income factor. Mr. Chairman, we 
do not believ e that a definition which can determine by millions of dollars 

how muchy more or less, any state can receive and the purposes for which 

- I 

that money can be used (i.e., di sadvantaged versus other programs) should be 
within the arbitrary control of the Administration. 

Finally, given the far reaching effects of this legislation in terms 
of dollars and time, the Administ ration shou ld be held accountable even 
beyond revealing state to state appropriat lfins- lrends and how it i s weighting 
of the formula to produce such trends. Specifically, it should be brought 
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to task to expl ain I ts rational e, i.c, , the acrlt s, for placing the relative 
weigh t which it chooses for each of tho. three elencnts. This is particularly 
important since the priority assigned to general aid, assistance for the dis- 
advantaged, and the grouping of vocational* handicapped, and support service 
programs are directly linked, indi>ed controlled, by the relative weight given 
to the number of children from the low incone, federally connected, and j».ennral 
population, respectively. Furthermore, unlike the current system wherein the 
priorities among programs can be shifted from year to year by proportionately 
increasing or decreasing the appropriations for each program, that can not be 
done under S. 1669. As noted earlier, the bill has one appropriation under 
which the share for each program is fixed by formula. That is, a change in 
priorities among programs could only be brought about by an amendnent of the 
legislation. 

This takes ne to our second concern with regard to the distribution 
formula, wh ich relates to shi fts in priorities among the grouping of Vocational-, 
Handicapped, and Support Service P rograxs. For the purposes of discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, I beg your indulgence to briefly construct a model. Assume that 
for its first year of operation. Congress appropriates the same amount of money 
for elementary and secondary programs as it did this year. At this point, 1 
refer to the Congressional Record of August 6 wherein at: page S. 13444*it was 
reported that the combined appropriations for ESEA, Vocational Education, 
Education of the Handicapped and Impact Aid totaled $3.3 biUion. Assume further 



*1 
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that the Special Revenue Sharing forcula would cospute out to provide the sane 
Boney for Title I of ESEA and Impact Aid as was appropriated for those purposes 
in Fiscal Year X9'^'{, Then if these asounts, $1,5 billion -md S611 nillion, res- 
pectively, are subtracted fron the $3.3 billion total, the recaining $1.2 billion 
would be available for the three program grouping here at issue. 

Turuing again to the Special Revenue Sharing fonzula, we note that Section 
4 distribute:: this $1.2 billion as follovs: 1/3 to Vocational Education, 1/6 to 
Education of the Handicapped, and 1/2 to Support Service Prograss. Therefore, 
pursuant to the level of the Fiscal Year 1972 Appropriation, the Special Revenue 
Sharing forcula works out to $400 zillion for Vocational Education. Hence, the 
funding of that prograa would be cut by 31Z or 176 cillion froa its current level 



of $576 million. Under our oodel about $85 nillion would go to h' dicapped pro- 
grams and s one $91 nillion would go to support services. While in practice, the 
formula may not work out precisely this way, it will undoubtedly result in a shift 
of priorities among chese three progracs of approximately the same proportion. 
While we are not at present arguing the merits of this shift in priorities, ve do 
wish to point out that they exist. And, as noted earlier, once enacted the prior- 
ities among programs can not be reshifted through the appropriations process since 
they are fixed by formula.* 

Impact Aid and Public Housing 

As you know Mr. Chairman, under the current impact aid formula Che U. S. 
Government will make a per pupil payment to any school district for each federally 



*Uhile Section 6 of the bill permits the states to transfer up to 30Z of the funds 

from one of these programs to another, hence to some extent establishing their own 

priorities, the importance of the Federal priority should be underscored since it 

establishes the <icarting off points from which the states are then given limited 
latitude to rdd or subtract. 
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connecced child residing chereln. The theory of the program is that the Federal 
governcent should conpensacc che school discrlcc for bringing such children to 
ICS schools, when in employing and/or housing cheir p.irenc:;, che Federal 
govemaenc uses land which Chen becoses Cax exempt. Or reseated, the Federal 
govemzent recognizes that since an average of one half of all school revenues 
coces froa local property taxes, the affect of doing business on tax execipt 
land within the district would cause an unfair burden to the cossnunity if some 
fora of Federal coppe nsation was not otherwise forthcoaing. Since the theory 
of the prograc is one of coapensation — not to achieve a special educational 
purpose ~ the payments are treated as general aid. 



S. 1669 continues the theory of payments for 3a children* i.e., those who 
reside on federal property. Indeed* this aspect of the bill gives more realistic 
recognition of the financial burden created by the federal presence in that it 
would raise payments from SO to 60Z of the national per pupil expenditure. Un- 
fortunately though, it does not continue to giv recognition to those districts 
which make an extra effort to educate their children through the collection of 
local property tax revenues in amounts which produce a per pupil expenditure 
in excess of the national average. That is, it would no longer give the district 
the option of using 1/2 the state average per pupil expenditure or its local 
contribution rate, instead of one half the national 'average. 

But, perhaps more importantly, while Section A perserves the method for 
making payments to the states for federally connected children who reside on 
other than federal propr^Tv, i.e, 3b children, that section together with 
Section 5 works to change the theory of the payment at the local level. This 
Is dose in two ways: First, the state may transfer up to a total of 30Z of 
all iopact aid funds to non impacted school districts. Since only A, 700 dis- 
tricts out of a total of approximately 18,000 districts arc receiving impact 
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funds, we would expect that the states would shift close to their 30Z limit 

to the non Impacted districts. 

And secondly, the bill apparently permits the state to make a limitless 

shifting of general aid funds among Impacted districts regardless of the number 

of federally connected children residing therein. 

While w e have no doubt that the states would. I n jhelr wisdom, distribute 

I m p act monies according to their determinati o n of s chool distr ict need, that 
would non-the>less change the theory of the payments, which Is one of com- 
pensation. In ef fect the bill Is saying that the Feder al government can take 
tax producing land from a district and le^ ve It to the states to decide whether 
just compensation therefor should be made to that dlstri - or be redistributed 
to another of Its districts which may be more needy. We believe that the states 
should not be put Into this position. We further believe that the Federal 
government should both pay Its own way In areas where It conducts tax exempt 
business and. In addition, provide general assistance to those areas which need 
It. In this connection, the bill creates additional conceptual confusion In 
permitting impact funds to be distributed on the basis of need since the state 
allotment Is pegged to the number of federally connected children therein, not 
the relative need of the districts within that state as compared to other states. 

s hould also be considered that the impac^ ^j ld program does not belong 
In this bill in the first p lace. The purpose of the bill is to ease the Adminis- 
tration of categ.jrical programs. I mpact afd is not a categor ical program K..r 
ojie^ ge neral ai d. Under the current law, districts need only count the number 
of their federally connected children and then a predictable payment is made 
under a precise formula. Nothing could be easier. This bill, on the other hand, 
co mplicates the program with uncertainty of payment and would result in an 
application procedure at the state level which would probably requi ^ districts 
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CO make detailed pleas of need. 

Finally, we feel that the inclusion of Impact Aid, as written, within this 
bill interfers with the perogatives of this Committee. Last year, Mr. Chairnan, 
you personally spent much time studying the nerits of the Impact program and 
various amendments thereto. It was then decided that this subject must be 
given more consideration before any final action could be taken. This bill 
appears to be side stepping that decision, as well as delegating to the states, 
the Federal perogatlve to establish an equitable formula for Federal compensation. 

We were also disappointed to note that S. 1669 does not include payments 
to districts Impacted by children residing on low rent public housing. Ironically, 
it would seem that if the Administration wanted to make impact aid payments 
on a basis which considered need, that it would have retained the public housing 
provision. Not only would the Federal government then be assisting our financially 
beleagured urban areas but, the monies could be directly used to help pay the 
especially high cost of educating the disadvantaged children who reside therein. 

State Advisory Council 

section 8 requires any s»-p»-'*.wishing to participate in the Special Revenue 
Slia'ring program to submit a plan £ »r the distribution of funds to the Secretary 
of HEW. This plan must be developed with the consultation of a State Advisory 
Council. The composition of that Council, prescribed by the provisions of 
Section 9 gives rise to two Important issues. 

First, the Council would Include at least one representative of the non 
public elementary and secondary schools of the state. While we are not opposed 
to church interests having a voice In determining how they are to expend federal 
funds in their schools, Advisory Council representation would give such interests 
a role which goes much beyond that, ^♦deed, religious groups would be considering 
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questions of policy for all of education — including public education. 
Philosophically we are opposed to a parochial role of this kind of which 
is so deeply intertwined in the state and local operation of their educa- 
tional function. 

Our second coranent regarding the State Advisory Council is that it 
does not specifically require school board representation thereon. Since 
it is the local school boards who bear the practical responsibility for 
educating our children, we would hope that this Council, which has as its 
responsibility the giving of advice and making reports on general education 
policy, would draw on insights of a school board member in its own decision 
making process. 

Appeal Procedure 

In a sotrewhat similar vein, we note that local school boards do not have 
any right to appeal to the state and/or HEW to either challenge the merits of 
the state-plan or the equities of any financial distribution thereunder. While 
we agree that effective education policy and administration requires a strong 
state role in program development and oversight we also feel that the denial 
of an appeal procedure to local boards goes too far. Or restated, we are askin 
that the Council be made accountable to the local working level. 

Administration 

Under S. 1669, the responsibility for administering the Special Revenue 
S - -ng program rests with the Secretary of HEW, rather than the Commissioner 
of E(?acation. Mr. Chairman, we are strongly opposed to this designation for 
several veasons. 

First, in part, our rationale for embracing the Special Revenue Sharing 
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concepc Is that It reduce s administ rative overburden. Experience shows that P^O" 
grams operated at t he Secre tary's level produces the antithetical result. 
For example, the Head Start program Is within the Office of the Secretary. 
Rather than managing It under Title I, the Secretary's office treats It as 
a special unit within HEW. Consequently, school boards now have one more 
office to find and establish liaison with, another set of regulations and # 
guidelines to become famllar with, an^^'^her set of application and reporting 
procedures to comply with, etc. This ^-cvlslon Is not merely self defeating 
In terms of the goals of Special Revenue Sharing, but promises to deepen the 
existing administrative nightmare to the extent that all' Office • of Education 
programs would then be subject to this organizational fragmentation. 

This takes us to my second point. Ft- several years now, NSBA has been 
urging the Congress and the President to ass gn a higher Federal priority 
to education through the establishment of a Department of Education. Until 
recently when members of this Committee and the Committee on Government 
Operations actively took the Initiative In pursuing this goal, we have had 
to seek comfort with the thought that at least the Office of Education operates 
as a self contained. Identifiable unit In the management of major education 
programs , Including the various Titles under ESEA, the Vocational Education 
Act, Education of the Handicapped, and the Federally Affected Areas Program, 
etc. Therefore, we can only regard the shift of responsibility for adminis- 
tering these programs from the Commissioner to the Secretary as an effort 
to effect both a long term dcvngradlng of education's priority as well as 
to erode tne sense of Identity which the education community has with the 
Commissioner's office. 

Discretion 

Section 11 of the bill provides that the Secretary may retain 10% of the 
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appropriacions for additional grants to the states. Based on last year's 
appropriations of $3.3 billion, the Secretary would then have a fund^of_$330 
million. The only l imitation placed upon the expenditure of this money is 
l*^tLi! "^^^ activities "whi ch are de signed to further the achievement 
0^ national policy objecti ves in the field of education." 

Proponents of Section 11 will argue that since a lOX discretionary fund is 
normal for federal education programs, this amount really does not exceed the 
current discretionary level. Furthermore » they will argue that the grouping 
of such funds into one pot should not be objectionable, even though greater 
discretion will result thereby. The reason is that this would merely be a 
consolidation of the administration's programs which are a part of and hence 
parallels the consolidation of the state plan programs. 

However, we feel that this reasoning avoids an analysis of the substantive 
merits of such a discretionary fund. The purpose of the Special Revenue Sharing 
plan is to ease the administrative burden of state and local governments in 
the management of federal programs. We fail to see how the creation of a ggneral 
slu«h fund will advance^t hat^purpose. Indeed, it would appear that the enactment 
of such a proposal would be an open invit ation to t he wealthier school districts 
to expand their grantsmanship programs. 

Moreover, we have always been wary of discretionary programs becaus e of 
the potential they carry fo r political chancery. Our past fears in this regard, 
real as they have been, are infitesimal by comparico the implications of a 
$330 million plus fund which may be distributed witho i '-iction or withheld 
at the whim of the Administration. 

In this regard, the Secretary's discretionary fund is not analagous in 
structrue to the consolidation of the state grant programs. While Special 
Revenue Sharing gives the states wider latitude than they now enjoy, it still 
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deflnes program goals, dollar limits, requires state plans, provides for com- 
pliance to federal guidelines and regulations, etc. The Secretary's fund is 
not subject to any such condition'; or accountability. 

Authorization of Appropriations 

Section 3 of the bill provides that Congress shall pro ide "such sums as 
may be necessary for carrying out this Act." We have generally been opposed 
to authorizing language which does not specify a dollar amount. And such is 
the case now. We believe that a bill of this scope, nearly the whole federal 
commitment to elementary and secondary education, should define both Che 
financial needs of education and the federal objective or target in response 
thereto. By excluding such figures, the bill, in effect, shifts to the 
Appropriations Committee, a function which we prefer to have performed under 
the expertise of this Subcommittee. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chariman, we fully applaud the President for recognizing. administra- 
tive problems which confront school boards in the management of Federal pro- 
grams". 

But, as desirous as we are to seek the enactment of a special revenue shar*- 
ing plan, we will not embrace any proposal until al l questions p ertaining to 
_the distribut ion formula are resolved. However, even should the formula contained 
in S.1669 prove to be acceptable, we are absolutely opposed to the enactment of 
this bill because of 1) its^ treatment of the Impact Aid including Public Housing 
Programs, 2) its inclusion of non public schoo l representation on the State Advisory 
Council and its failure to provide for local school board representation thereon 
3) its failure to provide local school boards with a^ procedure to challenge state 
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^lans and financial distributions made thereunder A) and its failure to state a 
financial goal in the authorization of appropriations. 

Furthermore, while we recognize the need for a discretionary fund, we urge 
that controls thereon be written Into the legislation. 
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Senator Pell. Our final witnesses today are Dr. Jean Hebler, presi- 
dent, Council for Exceptional Children, and Mr. WiJi'ixm Geer, execu- 
tive secretary. Council for Exceptional Children. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. GEER, EXECUTIVE SECRETAHY, COUN- 
CIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN; ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID 
BRADDOCK, COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Mr. Geeu. 3\Ir. Chairman, I am William Geer. I regret Dr. Jean 
Hebler could not be here today, due to a previous engagement with 
another organization which was impossil)le for her to cancel. 

I am pleased to bring with me today Mr. David Braddock. I want 
to tell you of one of our inteivsts in State legislation lii-st. 

The. Council for Exceptional Children is quite often called upon, and 
we respond to the fullest extent of our ability, to assist States in their 
planninff for the education of exceptional children. We are currently 
engagea in an effort funded by the Office of Education, Bureau for 
the Education of the Handicapped, through, six workshops across the 
country in ac(][uainting the education commission of the States with 
needs of handicapped children and dramatizing a model law for each 
of the States if they would like to adopt part or all of it in their own 
legislative structure. 

lu preparation for that, the Council prepared a digest of State and 
Federal legislation for the handicapped, and a book which outlines 
issues and recommendations on this. 

At this time. Senator, I would like to present your committee with 
a copy of this for your research needs. 

Senator Pkll. Thank 3''ou veiy much, indeed. 

Mr. Geer. I think it will come in handy when 3'ou consider what the 
efforts of the State governments are, and they are clearly set forth 
in those books. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, it will be very useful. 

Mr. Geer. One reason for bringing Mr. Braddock with me today 
is that he has been working with us as an intern from the Univei-sity 
of Texas, since August, and he is the coauthor of one of the books. Mr. 
Braddock is a vory capable young man, and I am sure you will take 
justifiable pride that your colnmittee and the siniilar committee in the 
House made possible the legislation for training pei-sonnel, under 
which he has been trained. 

I think he is a product that speaks well for legislation for the handi- 
capped which the Congress has initiated. 

I would like, with your permission, sir, to ask Mr. Braddock to 
read'our statement today. 

Senator Pell. With delight. 

Mr. BiUDDocK. Thankyou,Mr. Geer. 

Mr. Chairman, meirbers of the subcommittee : 

The Council for Exceptional Children, representing over 40,000 
professionals involved in the education of the handicapped, is de- 
lighted to have this oppoitunity to present our statement I'cgai'ding 
the Education Revenue-Sharing Act of 1971. 

We ai'e, however, saddened by the recent death of your esteemed 
colleague and long-time advocate of programs for the handicapped, 
the late Senator Winston Prouty. We share this feeling with millions 
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of handicapped children and their .families. We shall miss his 
leadership. 

The sponsoi-s of Senate bill 1669 and the administration are to be 
commended for including, specific provisions for the handicapped in 
the propc^ed legislation. Such inclusion is in consonance with the call 
of Commissioner Sidney Marland of the Oflice of Education for full 
educational opportunity for the handicapped by 1980. Api)roaclies 
which siin))lify administration and enhance the stimulative role of 
the Federal Government are to be applauded. 

The Federal role in the education of the handicapped is severely 
restricted by iiisufiicient funding. Present support is $115 million, of 
which $37.5 million goes to the States for model jjrograms. Additional 
support is eannarked under specific subparts of title I and title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and under the Voca- 
tional Education Act. Comuined Federal support comes to about $215 
million, which compares to $3 to U billion in State costs and amounts 
to only i?26 per child for 7 million handicapped children. And still, 60 
peroint of tliese children do not receive tlie educational services tliev 
need. 

The bill S. 1669 repeals and consolidates this legislation, and, while 
it simplifies the administration of funds, it increases the likelihood 
^ that an inequitably small share of education moneys will serve the 

. handicapped. This should be of particular concern to this committee 

5 since it mitiated the earmarks in the aforementioned legislation. 

Using the proposed formula in the bill and applying it to a $8 billion 
\ total appropriation figure, only $171 million is provided for the educa- 

\ tion of handicapped children. This figure, could further be reduced by 

30 percent. Consequently, many of our inembei-s in leadei^hip posi- 
tions in State agencies have expressed anxiety that removing tliese 
; earinarkings would jeopardize the movement of the handicapped child 

into the mainstream of education. Fewer children would be afi'orded 
' fewer services. 

In a poll conducted by our organization among our members, most 
' respondents felt that the handicapped would lose the 30 percent dis- 

cretionary allotment. Yet 70 percent of the State directors rf special 
; education polled indicated they could effectively spd'd increments 

; from double to nine times present expenditures under th Sd to States 

j provision, tit*. VI(T^), of the Education of the Handic.,.i/ped Act. 

I Title VI (B) of the Education of the Handicapped Act is basically 

; an education revenue slianng provision. Its level of funding, although 

; it has gradually increased to $35 million, indicates the unwillingness 

! of this administration and pi-evious administrations to adequately 

I fund it. Yet, education of the handicapped is cost beneficial. Costs 

of institutionalization often exceed $4,000 per year and, like welfare 
^ costs, can be avoided for the vast majority of the liandicapped by 

providing appropriate education. 
The States use Federal funds to stimulate local and Stat<e support 
; bj; demonstrating the effectiveness of new educational programs and 

initiating programs with Federal funds that are subsequently con- 
; tinned under State funding. Even with the limited level of Federal 

I funding, title VI (B) has achieved admirable results. Unfortunately, 

{ all we envision Senate bill 1669 doing is reducing the level of Federal 

i supi)ort through a title VI (B) approach. 
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We arc not opposed to the concept of education revenue sharing. 
We are opposed to any Federal posture which provides illusory pro- 
gram growth for the education of handicapped children. 

Although we express no general disappi-oval of the concept em- 
bodied in Senate bill 1C69, we implore i-ecogiiitioii of two facts: 

Handicapped children are a. mmority in education, and programs 
of substance have not emerged until legislative statutes specified their 
existence. 

Secondlj;, existing legislation, with accelerated funding, provides 
the authority with whicli to pui*sue full educational opportunity for 
the handicapped. 

Therefore, if Senate bill 1669 is to be enacted into law, we suggest 
the following amendment : 

The formula for determining the handicapped share should be i-e- 
constitutod to i)rovide a guarantee of at least a $300 million level of 
funding or present earmarkings under title I. title III, and the Voca- 
tional Educiition Act are to be steadfastly maintained. 

The definition of, handicapped children must be broadened to in- 
clude the child witli specific learning disability. Public Law 91-230 
set up a model program for these children, and it is our liope that 
Senate bill 1669 would extend this spirit, 

jMr. Chairman, the Council for Exceptional Children is pleased to 
have had the opportunity to assist the subcommittee in its' endeavois. 

Senator Pkll. As I read your testimony, you ^vould vote, if you 
had to make a choice, no, rather than yes on this bill. Is that an over- 
simplification of that? 

Mr. Geer. Pei'sonallv, I would introduce amendments to it, and 
if they were not successful, I would vote no to it. 

Senator Pell. But in the present foi'm, you would vote no? 

Mr. Geek. Since it reduces the amount of money to the handicajiped 
and since there is a further hazard of a 30-percent reduction further, 
we would find it hard to support the legislation in its present form, 
although some of the provisions are very admimble. 

Senator Pell. Just to be sum I got the message, hi its present form 
you would vote how? 

•Mn Geeu. I would vote no. 

Senator Pell. Forgive me but I am pressing all .the witnesses— — 
Mr. Geer. This is my pei'sonal view, however, not the Council's 
because we do not have a position at this time. 
Senator Pell. I undei'stand. 

Would the handicapped be likely to get attention through competi- 
tion for State-distributed Federal funds? 

In other words, how would they come out in competition? 

Mr. Geei^, In some States they ^'ould, where they are already gcoing 
good. In other States, I must confess that in my 25 years of experience 
in this field, I am led to believe that it is entirely dependent upon 
administrative factoids as to which educational program receives the 
gixiatcst attention. 

Why don't you give him the figures you have lierc? 

Mr, Bkadix)Ck. This was a question thnt we polled 16 States regard- 
ing, und 1 will i-ead the question fii'st: 

If revenue sharing or block grant procedures for education were instituted as 
described by Secretary Kicliardson, to what degrtMi would hahdicapi>ed children 
be alile to receive an equitable i)ercentage of fuuds in your State? 

69-927 0—72 12 
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This (luestion was tiskccl of State directors of special education. 
Twelve i-cspoiided that it Avould result in inequitable distribution. 
Three have a neutral i-csponse. One felt it would he equitable, and 1 
would add that this individual has a very strong position politically 
in the State, in addition to being the director of sjjecial education. 

Senator Pku.. That doesn't add up to 50. 

Mr. Br.xddock. We polled only 10. 

Senator Pkix. Just a random sample ? 

Mr. Gker. Yes. 

Senator PFXL.,Good. 

(The prepared statement of William C. Geer follows:) 
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Mr* Chairmem, Members of the Subooramlttee: 

The council for Exceptional children, representing over 
40,000 professionals involved in the education of the handi- 
apped, is delighted to have this opportunity tr ' ^nt our 
statement regarding the "Education Revenue Shar of 
1971." 

Wte are, however, saddened by the recent death of your 
esteemed colleague eaid long-rtime advocate of programs for the 
handicapped, the late Senator Winston Prouty, We share this 
feeling with millions of handicapped children and their fami- 
lies. Wfe shall miss his Readers hip. 

The sponsors of Senate Bill 1669 ana the Administration 
are to be commended for including specific provisions for the 
handicapped in the proposed legislation. Sujh inclusion is in 
consonance with the call of Commissioner Sidney Marland of the 
Office of Education for full educational opportunity for the 
handicapped by 1980. Approaches which sin^lify administration 
and enhance the stimulative role of the federal'gove^rnnenl: ar^^ ' 
to be applauded. 

The federal role in the education of the hemdi capped is 
severely restricted by insufficient funding. Present support 
is $115 million, of which $37.5 million goes to the states for 
modej. programiT Additional support is earmarked under specific 
sub-parts of Title I and Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act and under the Vocational Education Act. r-m- 
bined federal support ccMnes to about $215 million, which compares 



to $3 to $4 billion in state costs and amounts to only $26 
per child for seven million handicapped children. And still/ 
60 percent of these children do not receive the educational 
services they need. 

Senate Bill 1669 repeals and consolidates this legislation, 
and, while it simplifies the administration of funds, it in- 
creases the likelihood that an inequitably small share of edu- 
cation monies will serve the handicapped. This should be of 
particular concern to this committee since it initiated the 
earmaurks in the aformentioned legislation. 

Using the proposed formula in the Bill and applying it 
to a $3 billion total appropriation figure, only $171 million 
is provided for the education of handicapped children. This 
figure, which is a reduction of $44 million in e2unnarked fed- 
eral support, could further be -reduced by 30 percent. Conse- 
quently, many of our members in leadership positions in state 
agencies have expressed anxiety that removing these eamarkings 
would jeopardize the movement of the handicapped child into the 
mainstream of education. Fewer children would be afforded 
fewer services than they now receive. 

In a poll conducted by our orgcinization among our members, 
most respondents felt that the hzuidicapped would lose the 30 per- 
cent discretionary allotment. Yet 70 percent of the state di- 
rectors of special education polled indicated they could effective 
ly spend increments from dotible to nine tines present expendi- 
tures under the aid to states provision (Title VIB) of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act. 



^ritle VIB of the Education of the Handicapped Act is 
basically an education revenue sharing provision, its level 
of funding, although it has gradually increased to $35 mil- 
lion, indicates the unwillingness of this Administration and 
previous administrations to adequately fund it. Yet, education 
of the handicapped is cost beneficial. Costs of institution- 
alization often exceed $4000 per year and, like welfare costs, 
can be avoided for the vast majority of the handicapped by 
providing appropriate education. 

The states use federal funds to stimulate local and state 
support by demonstratincr the effectiveness of new educational 
programs and initiating programs with federal funds that are 
subsequently continued under state funding. Even with the 
limited level of federal funding,. Title viB has achieved admir- 
able results. Unfortunately, all envision Senate Bill 1669 
doing is reducing the level of federal support through a Title 
VIB approach. 

We are not opposed to the concept of education revenue 
sharing. Vfe are opposed to any federal posture which provides 
illusory program growth for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Although we express no general disapproval of the concept 
embodied in Senate Bill 1669, we implore recognition of two 
facts: 

1. Handicapped children cure a minority in education 
and pro^aros of substance have not emerged until 
legislative statutes specified their existence. 



2. Existing legislation, wikh accelerated funding, 
j/rovides the authority with which to pursue full 
educational opportunity for the handicapped. 

Therefore, if Senate Bill 1669 is to be enacted into law, 

we suggest the following amendments: 

A. The formula for determining the handicapped* s 
share should be reconstituted to provide a 
guarantee of at least a' $300 kLllion level of 
funding or present earmarkings under Title 1, Title 
III, and the Vocationul Eda<fation Act are to 

be steadfastly maintained. 

B. Th«> definition of handicapped children roust be 
broadened to include the c^ild with specific 
learning disability. Public Law 91-230 set \xp' 
a model program for these children and it is 
our hope that Senate Bill 1669 would extend this 
spirit. 

Mr. Chaixmsm, the Councix for Exceptional Children Ss 
pleased to have had the opportunity to assist the Subcommittee 



in its endeavors- 
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^jeiiiitor Pklu I thank yon both very much, indeed. The subconi- 
iiiittec will recess, and will meet on November ;i at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.ni., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesda}', Novembers, 1971.) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBEB 3, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on' Education" of the 
Committee on Laboh an'd Public Welfare, 

Washington, D,G, 
The siibcomniittcc met at 2:30 p.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell, (chairman 

of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell and Dominick. 

Staff members present: Stephen J. Wexler, counsel; Richard D. 
Smith, associate counsel; and RoyH. Millenson, minority professional 
staff member. 

Sera tor Pell. The Subcommittee on Education come to order 
for this third day of hearings on special revenue sharing, a measure 
supported b}' the administration. We want to give their bill every 
consideration. 

The first witness today is Mr. Da\id Selden, president of fhc 
American Federation of Teachers with whom this committee has 
had a lon^ and friendly relationship. Mr. Selden, will you int- jduce 
your associate. 

Air. Selden. Yes. With me today is Carl Magel, our legislative 
director. 

Senator Pell. You have a statement here which is not too long. 
V id you care to read it in full . v;ould you like to insert it in 
uLo record and give a summary? 

Mr. Selden. I would like to read it b * 11. Usually I don't do that 
but I would like to this time. 

Senator Pell. Please proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SELDEN, PRESIDENT, AMEEICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY CARL MAGEL, 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Selden. On October 5, 1971, 1 testified before the U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity. The committee, 
as you know, is headed by Senator Walter F. Mondale. I made the 
point that there could be no equality of educational opportunity 
unless our Nation is willing to devote apprcximately twice as mucn 
money to schools ns it does at present. 1 further suggested that it 
was not unreasonable to devote 10 percent of our gross national 
income to the education of the young. At the present time, we are 
using just under 6 percent for that purpose. Since our gross national 
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income last year was S795 billion, 10 percent would be $79.5 billion, 
as coniparecf Willi the approximately S35 billion we now spend. 

In the ncx't few paragraphs, T detail how wo arrived at that figure 
audi also pohitout that there is support for it now from the President's 
own educntioual finance project and almost everybody who has 
looked into the question of financial needs of education has come up 
with very close to the same figure. 

In ni/tcstiniony to Senator Mondale, I suggested a general strategy 
for fhiancing education. Our rennirks about revenue sharing have to 
bo considered in this context: 

1. Each State would establish a State education fund to be supported 

by: 

A 20-mil proport-y tax based on State property assessmg procedures 
audited bv tho U.i>. Treasury Department. 

This is" necessary, Senator, as you know, because of the Serana 
decision and also thorecent decision in Minnesota. It seems thatlocally 
levied propertv taxes levied for education are unconstitutional. We 
liave known for some time that they are not desirable as a means for 
su|)|)orting education. 

Therefore, the best way to equalize within a State is to go lo a state- 
wide property tax if you"^ are goin^; to have any property tax at all. I 
don't think we can get along without the property tax. 

2. The St;;to fund would be supported by a permissive education 
surtax on the Federal income tax. The State wouldn't have to use it 
unless it wanted to. The surtax would be paid to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the taxpayer along with his U.S. income tax bill. The Treas- 
ury nartment would then refund such revenue to the State educa- 
tion nd. ' 

3. : ^ two sources of income— property tax plus surtax— would be 
suppleuu d bv other State tax sources. Federal aid would then be 
added to State educational fund ancl any equalization factor would 
be built into the fonnula by requiring that tho Federal Goyemmcnt 
bring the fund up to an equivalent of $1,600 po. year per child, which 
we iiave ascertained to be the mininunn average cost, considering all 
tvpes of education, to give adequate education to all children. 

' States would be required to ])resent to the United States OfTicc of 
Education a plan for distribution of educational funds to local districts 
in accordance with the educational needs of the district. Educational 
need would be determined by means of a sociological index which 
would take into account sucli factors as per capita income, student 
mobility, student hivolven.ont in court proceedings, and other factors. 

Local districts would be required to certify acceptable plans to 
their State agencies, with copies to the U.S. Office of Education, 
describing programs for intensive education of hard-to-educate chil- 
dren. That is, there would have to be plans that would have to be sub- 
niittea in advance to the State department, with copies to the U.S. 
OfRce in advance. If the U.S. Office wished to hitervene, it could. 
But this would not require pre-approval of all plans by the U.S. 
Govermnent not would it go over to the loose operation of reviewing 
years after the event. 

Local districts would be required to comply with Federal laws and 
court decisions relating to integration and civil rights. ^ 

A question then arises: How will the Federal Government partici- 
pate in the national educational effort? 
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We ha\'e studied the |)rolX)sal of the adniiiiistration in regard to 
**reyemie sharing." Before coinineiitiiig on these proposals in detail, 
I wish to make the observ'ation that the effeet of these proposals has 
been detrimental to niaiu' sehool sj'stenis — even disastrr'is to some. 
Instead of*conforring with leaders of Congress or interested organiza- 
tions; instead of following the excellent reconunendations of past 
educational task forces; the President dumped his so-called revenue 
sharing proposals into the public domain with the maximum possible 
publicit}'. It aj)peared to many Governors and State legislators that 
the President was offering "free nioney." The effect was to inhibit 
State effort. After all, why should a Governor or a State legislature 
accept the political liability of raising more luone}' if the Federal 
Government is willing to give it to them with no -strings attached? 

The costs of education due to inflation and increased enrollments 
have continued to rise meanwhile, but in most cases State support has 
not risen proportionally. Since local tax resources are already near 
the saturation point, manj' school sj^stems have been forced to cut 
back. Thousands of teaching positions have been cut from budgets, 
and some sehool systems have been forced to shut down or drastically 
curtail their school ^''ear. 

Revenue sharing is one of those terms, like '"love," that awvy with 
them all sorts of pleasant associations, but which are extremel}' 
difficult to define. 

The ori^^iual proposal hy Economist Walter Heller meant simph'' 
that the Federal Govermnent would return a fixed percentage of its 
income to the States. The States would use this money to supplant 
the more regressive property' and sales taxes on which most of them 
rely. In order to make the arithmetic work out so that the total 
amount of goveriunental expenditure is not reduced. Federal taxes 
would have to be greatl}'' increased. 

Obviousl}', there are two sides to revenue sharing: raising the money 
and passing it out. The administration proposal does nothing at all 
about how the monej' would be raised and it is extreniel}'' vague about 
the method of passing it out. 

In most present forms of Federal assistance — title I of the Elemen- 
tar}' and Secondar}' Education Act, for instance — the fonnula for 
distributing Federal aid includes an "equalization factor." That is, 
poorer districts receive more aid per capita than the wealthy ones. 
Equalization -factors in aid programs, whether Federal aid programs 
to States or-Stiiite aid programs to local communities, have been the 
subject of legislative jockeying for many decades. There is nothing in 
the administration proposals that I have seen which comes to grips 
with the equalization problem. 

So far as education is concerned, the administration is proposing 
•'special reveiuie sha.'ing and general reveiuie sharing." Special reve.iue 
slu.eing is reall}- fund or grant consolidation. And l underitand that 
the administration might even be willing to accept that term if we 
don't like the term, "revenue sharing." Anywa}', special -revenue 
sharing calls for combining about three dozen present categorical aid 
programs into five broad block jjrants. The onl}' provision for ''equal- 
ization" so far as I can determine lies in the concept that each state 
will contimie to receive in total educatioiial aid no less than it now 
receives. Since some of the present programs. Title I for instance, 
have an equalization factor ouilt in, equalization would apparently 
be continued. 



The AFT tends to be supportive of the fund consolidation idea. 
We have mi«":ivings, however, about a feature of the proposal which 
would allow states and local (listricts to snend the funds and explain 
what they did afterward, rather than to suomit proposals for approval 
before spending. 

We agree with Education Commissioner, Sidnev Marland, that 
present "paper shuffling" is expensive, but it would Tbe expensive also 
if Federal funds were used for projects ver: low on ourscale of national 
educational priorities. Worse yet, loosening up the administration of 
funds would almo^^t certainly result in the use of these funds to replace 
money which otherwise would be raised from State and local sources. 

It is very hard to prevent that in the present regulations. If yo,u 
loosen it up, it just opens the wider door to all sorts of abuses. 

It is not necessary to swing over to the lack of control implied in a 
review rather than approval procedure. Even under present regulatioiis 
large amounts of Federal money have been misused, in some instances 
in violation of the law and in other instances by spending the mone}- 
on ill-advised programs. It would not be difficult to reduce the amount 
of paper shuffling at the national level, at least, by decentralizing 
the compliance and approval procedures in the way in which I sug- 
gested earlier. 

Finally,' we are not satisfied that the safeguards proposed by HEW 
Secretary Elliot Richardson and the U.S. Office of Education would 
result in speediiig the process of school integration and" compliance 



Now, leavinj^ the special revenue sharing proposal I would like to 
comment on the administration's general revenu -sharing proj)osals. 
Again we are not clear as to just what they would mean for education. 
We have been told that since approximately 40 percent of local and 
State governmental costs go for education, it could be expected that 
approximately 40 percent of the new money to be generated by 
revenue sharing would also go for education. We assume also that if 
pressed, the Administration might possibly agree to a guarantee to 
ithis effect. 

Since the administration is proposing $5 billion in revenue-sharing 
funds, this would amount to $2 billion for education over and above 
the amount for special revenue sharing. 

Judging by the record of the previous 3 years of the Nixon admin- 
istration, the $2 billion would be an astounding burst of generosity; 
however, judged by the needs of American schools and children, it 
would be unrealistic parsimony. The President's ow»^ national educa- 
tional finance project, referred to above, recommends a far greater 
increase — within a relatively short period of years well over $15 
bilUon. The Urban Task Force, sired by the President in 1969 but 
never acknowledged, recommended $14 billion for the big cities 
alone. 

Apart-from the amount of money involved, what about the principle? 
In the first place, we fail to see why, if the five categories into which 
present aid programs would be consolidated is a good plan for dis- 
pensing the approximately $3 billion presently involved, why the 
same scheme would not be a good plan for dispensing the additional 
$2 billion, to go to education. Or for that matter for the additional 
15-plus billions that are really needed. 
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Secondly, we do not think it is proper to take money from one group 
of citizens and give it to another without having some pretty clear 
idea as' to the use to which the recipients intend to put it. There is a 
distmctbn between Federal control and Federal standards. We 
oppose Federal control in education; Federal standards are a different 
matter. Federal funds should not be passed out to States to use in 
ways which American society disapproves. Federal funds should not 
be used to promote racial segragation, for instance. Wlien Federal 
u 1 ?iven to other levels of government, the receiving agencies 
should be required to adhere to fair employment standards. They 
should maintain decent working conditions and proper professional 
practices as well as other standards of fair employment. 

To sum up this statement, in our opinion Congress and the admin- 
istration must face up to the fact that vastly increased sums of money 
will be needed to provide a decent school system in this country. As 
a goal, we should strive to devote about 10 percent of our national 
income for educational purposes. The Federal Government should 
increase its share of school support; the percentage or amount of 
increase will depend upon various factors, such as the ability of other 
levels of government to maintain equitable tax programs and the 
quality of education deemed desirable and feasible in the Nation. 
We estimate that approximately $45 billion additional will be required 
^ proper school system. The major share of this increase 
should be borne by the Federal Government and the governments of 
the States. 
Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Selden. I must say I don't think we 
as individuals, you and I, are in any great disagreement. I think 
education has now become, however, a code word. For example, law 
and order is supposed to be a code phrase for, keep blacks in their 
place, et cetera, et cetera. The code word "education'' now means to 
many people higher taxes. This is a situation we must recognize. 
I believe there is no more frugal investment of money than in educa- 
tion and yet from the viewpoint of public acceptance all across the 
length and breadth of our land, such not the case. One finds that 
bond issues for education are beuig turned- down all too often. Wo 
are in a democrac}^, and if the majority of people do not agree with you 
and me, education will suffer. We can't run a government of "Daddy 
knows best," what we have to do is sell the story of the importance of 
education, to the people. That it is the most frugal investment, that 
every dollar spent on it comes back to the country mm\y times over 
m the quality and level of the education of its citizens, not to mention 
the increased amount of taxes a citizen with better training and 
income ^vill pay. 

Novy you were touching another point here which is very correct, 
I think, that tho dollars that are collected out of the local taxes are 
really no different than the dollars collected out of the general reVeuue. 
But we have the feeling that if Uncle Sam pays it, it is somehow 
printed at less cost on a cheaper printing press. Unfortunately it is 
the same printing press at the same cost. 

I think the joD we face, we in our job and you in your job, as 
opinion baders is to try and educate the people to the effect that the 
larger percent of our GNP should be spent on education but I don't 
think tne people are yet ready for it and this is part of the problem. 
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Mr. Seldex. Well, Senator, 1 think we will certainly do at least our 
share in educating the people but you are a leader of the ipeople and 
we are appealing to you to lead the people in the right direction. I have 
laid out here a rather succinct program. I liave not gone into any 
great rhetoric to try to support it. I d'cn't think you are interested in 
that. You want to have concrete proj)osals. 

Wliat we have is a concrete proposal. We say that we ought to first 
accept that goal. Is it reasonable that we spend 10 percent of our 
national income on education? If that is reasonable, then we have to 
figure out how to get it. But accepting the goal is the fii^st thing. Once 
we have (lone that and we have reached agreement that this is a 
wortliwhile and sensible thing for a democratic society to do, then 
we can argue about liow fast you go toward that goal in any one year. 

Senator Pell. I Hke the approach. I like it as a goal but I think we 
are going to have to get there using short tacks, small distances at a 
tune. I wish we didn't but I think we will. 

Senator Dominick, there is a roilcall vote on the Senate floor and 
we must go there. Since the next witness is from Colorado, would you 
Uke to introduce her now or afterwards? 

Senator Dominick. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to be able to ask 
some questions of Mr. Selden as well as introduce Mrs. Frieder, who 
I know verv well and who is a very eminent member of our State board 
of education. We do have a vote going on now. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I can go over and vote and come b*^ ' ' 

Senator Pell. Why don*t you do that. Fi; 

Senator Dominick^ I don*t want to make it .i^riicult for Mr. Selden. 

Senator Pell. Wliy don't I go right now and then I will come right 
back. . . _ 

Senator Dominick. Fine. I will ask Mr. Selden some questions. Mr. 
Selden, I will start out by simply making the tement that I think 
that revenue sharing is a great idea. So obviousv wo ai*e not going to 
be hi philosophical agreement to start with. 

Mr. Selden. Excuse me. Senator, I didn't criticize the ulea of 
revenue sharing. I find it difficult in defining. 

Senator Dominick. 1 must have misunderstood your testimony. 

Mr. Seldsn. If it means passing out more money from the Federal 
Government to the local governments, I am for it. 

Senator Dominick. Would you say that again? 

Mr. Selden. If it means passing out more money from the Federal 
Government to the local govern^nents, I am for it. 

Senator Dominick. Good for you. We are not in disagi^eement 
after ill then. I think this is very true. I don't really see then what 
your concern is except that I gather that 3 ou are saying th^t the total 
amount of money in the educational process isn't in accord with what 
you think it ouglit to be. - u i 

Mr. Selden. Well, revenue sharing is not a very precise term, but 
I would use if it makes people happy. So fuJ as special reve- sharing, 
I tlnnk you see that we are supportive of the idea. We tiiink there 
are some things about the proposal that ought to be tightened up and 
correctrd'and I behove from my conversations with people in the U.S. 
Office of Education, they might be willing to do that. So far as general 
revenue sharing is concerned, however, it doesn't really hold much for 
us at the present time and the amount proposed by the administration 
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is simply unrealistic in terms of the recommendations of ii«5 own task 
forces. 

Senator Domixick. Now- let's get the x^conl straight here. Are'yoOr 
.talking about the educational special revenue sharing or arc you 
talking about the overall amount for genei'al revenue sharing? 

Mr. Selden. Senator, J thought I made that clear. 1 am talking 
about both. I tulkedjii'sfc about special revenue sharing. With a few 
safeguards put into the proposal, I ti.ink \vc could find it acceptable. 
But general revenue sharing is so vague and there is so relativel}'' little 
money involved in it that \vc hardly think it worth talking about. 

Senator Dominick. Yes, I can see however, that still some of the 
money out of general revenue sharing, although not .specifically desig- 
nated for education would in fact be used for it. 

Mr. Selden. About $2 billion, they say. 

Senator Dominick. So, computing the estimated amounts for spe- 
cial revenue sharing and the general i-evenuo sharing funds, there 
would be quite an input of additional funds in the educational system. 

Mr. Selden. There is not additional money involved in the special 
revenue sharinjc. There is a $225 million fund as a safety factor because 
there is a provision in the legislation that no State will get any less 
than it has been getting under the three dozen categoriciil programs. 
But thot is not counted as an increase. 

Senator Dominick. I know that but as we go along it seems to me 
once you get the idea established, as the gross national product grows, 
the revenue coining into the Fedeiid Government increases, and you 
will have more money going into these programs. 

Mr. Selden. The two ideas are in conflict. We would like to see, 
fund consolidation, with the improvements we suggested and perhaps 
some others we have overlooked. If you accept that idea, however, 
then additioiial money ought not to be put into an}^ vague general 
revenue sharing fund. It should apply to the consolidated special 
revenue sharing. 

In other words, if you are going to put $2 billion into education, 
why bury it in general revenue sharing? Why not devote it directly 
to education? 

Senator Dominick. I see what you are driving at. Philosophically 
speaking, the answer to this would be that State and local govern- 
ments by and large are not likely, because of community pressures to 
reduce very much their support of the educational system anyway. 
So this really would have to be an inr^rease. I know that this is in the 
realm of theory. I said that. 

Mr. Selden. It is very practical. I used to teach in Dearborn, Mich. 
We paid the highest teacher's salaries, had the lowest class size, the 
best buildings, and the lowest tax rate of any district in Michigan 
because the entire valuation of the Ford River Rouge Plant was witliin 
the confines of the school district. Now if you go statewide and have a 
20-mil tax levied statewide on property that is assessed b\'' State 
equalization programs, monitored by ^.he Treasury Department, you 
are going: to pick up a lot of money that you are not getting at the 
present time. 

The property tax as it is administered now by the various units of 
local government is certainly inequitable and gives tremendous ad- 
vantages to those who can shop around for tax benefits or control 
local govern inents to thbir own purposes. Put it on the statewide level 
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though, with Federal monitoring, and 3'oii have got an entirel}' dif- 
ferent picture. You can't do away with propert}' tax. Besides, there 
are vast amounts of property owned by corporations just sitting there, 
as you well know in your State for iiii^tance, waiting for future develop- 
ment. That is a way to "hide" capital. lr3*ou don't tax it it is inequit- 
able. 

Senator Dominick. Well, most of the property in our State that 
isn't taxable I can assure you, is owned by t^^ i^oderal Government or 
the State government, ^ 

Mr. Seu)EN. I am talking about low tax property that is being held 
for future development. 

Senator Dominick. We have a State equalization law which is work- 
ing to some degree. I know that because the assessed valuation of my 
own property is-more than I paid for it. It is supposed to be only 30 
percent of tlie value. It gives me courage in case I oyer want to sell but 
it doesn't do much good lilherwise. 

Mr. Selden. Ma3'be phase II will take care of that. 

Senator Dominick. The next thing I wanted to ask k ^hy do you 
feel that there is need foY Federal monitoring? 

\Ir. Selden. Well, there arc two reasons for it. Becavi&e of local 
and State constitutional restrictions on the abilit}'' to raise taxes, those 
units of government cannot generate enough money. The Federal 
Government will have to come into the picture; and therefore we must 
be sure that States and localities are not cheating. So this is one reason. 

The other reason is that there are gross inequities between States 
and between districts within States, on a per capita basis. The State of 
Mississippi makes tremendous effort in terms of its average per capita 
income and it still has a rather poor school system, not through want of 
trying but it has a rather poor school system. That State* should be 
assisted as should many of the poorer States.^ And when you take 
money from one State and give it to another, you have a right to check 
on the program. 

Senator Dominick. I totally agree with you. I changed the formula 
in title 1 so the States would be getting credit for tax efforts in thdr 
own individual behalf compared to national eflort 

Mr. Selden. Well, Senator, the formula in title I, as you know, was 
the result of polit^'^al compromise and it is a rather relaistic one. I 
want to complement a pereon who is not here, but I see his aide: 
Senator Javits he deserves credit for the work that he did in evolving 
that formula-. New York is one of the wealthier States on a per c .pita 
basis and any Federal program that has an equalization program built 
into it is going to take more out of New York State than comes back 
in under the program. 

I agree with you that the title I formula should have had a factor 
which takes into account the per capita wealth of the district. It didn't 
and to that extent it doesn't ^.C[ualize as much as it should, but it is one 
of the better equalization formulas in government, nevertheless. 

Senatoi" Dominick. Well, that doesn't rive me much encourage- 
ment for Federal monitoring which I fought long and rather xngorousl}^ 
as you probably know. It didn't seem to me right for Westchester 
County, one of the 10 wealthiest counties in the countiy, to receive 
more than Selma, Ala., for example, which is one of the 10 poorest 
counties in the country. 
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Mr. Selden'. I (loii*t think the}' receive more on n per cnpita basis 
and it just happens that there are a lot of poor people that live 
Westchester Count}'' as well as ii lot of rich people. 

Senator Dominick. 1 am not saying you ought to cut them off. 
1 am ■ ''t saying 1 didn't think the dislrioution was right. 

All right now, going on there is a theor}'' around and it seems to mc 
it is unfortunate somehow or other that there is an expertise in the 
Federal Government which you dc hnvc in the local and State 
govcrnmenls. You (io not agree M'ith tiiat, I guess. 

Mr. Sem.>en. Not necessarily. 

Senat, ' Dominick. Excuse me, Mr. Selden, 1 am going to have to 
go. I ha\A' oiily got 5 minutes to vote. 

Mr. Selden. Thank you. Senator, ^hly I just answer his (picstion 
anyway for the record? 

Senator Pell. Certainly. 

Mr. Selden. The question was, Did I assume that there was more 
expertise at the Federal level than at the State level and I said, "Not 
necessarily.*' 'J'he reason I want Federal monitoring of Stal^ * qualiza- 
lion programs is that property assessing is notoriously suhjcct to 
political effect and this conceivahl}' might liappen on a stulcwidc 
ovel. There will he jess chance to hnyc political tampering with the 
tax assessing ecjualization procedure if you have Federal oversight, 
I feel. . 

Semitor Pell. Thank you very much, iJr. Selden, for heing with 
us and we appreciate our relationship in t?:c past. 
Selden. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of David Selden follows:) 
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On October 5, 1971, I testified before the United States Senate 
Select Corroittee on Dc^ual Educational Opportunity, Ihe Cdrndttee, as you 
know, is headed by Senator Walcei> 9» Mondale, I made the point that there 
could be no equality of educational opportunity unless our nation is willing 
to devote approximately twice as much money to schools as it does at present • 
I further suggested that it was not unreasonable to devote 10% of our gross 
national income to the education of the young • At the present time, we are 
using just under 6% for that purpose. Since our gross national income last 
year was $795 billion, 10% would be $79.5 billion, as compared with the 
approximately $35 billion we now spend. 

Ihe above figures are rough, of course, but they are supported by two 
other methods of computation. One of these is contained in the National 
Educational Excellence Bill which was introduced in the Senate two years 
ago at our request. That proposal assumed that a properly staffed school 
would cost an average of $1,600 per pupil per year. This cost, spread 
over the number of children of school age, coircs to approximately $80 
billion. Our estimates are further supported by the soon-to-be-released 
report of the National Educational Finance Project of the U, S. Office of 
Education. Although the Conmssion's conclusions were reached by a 
different route than that which we used, they put the nation's educational 
needs at about double what we are now spending. 
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In ny testimony to Senator Mondale, i suggested a general strategy 
for financing education. It is as follows : 

1. Each s*ite would establish a state educational fund to be 
supported by: 

(a) A 20-miU property tax based on srtate prTperty assessing 
procedures audited by the U. S. Treasury Department. 

(b) A permissive education surtax on the Federal income tax. 
Bie surtax would be paid to the Treasury Department by the tax- 
payer along with his U.S. ir.co^ tax bill. The Treasury Depart- 
ment would then refund such revenue to the s Let? educational fund. 

(c) A mininjuj? additional amount to be rai^jed from other tax :ict»rces , 
which would vary with the state's taxable wealth and income. 

(d) Federal aid distributed to the states so as to make up the 
difference between the amounts raised by state effort and $1,600 
per child. 

2. States would be required to present to the U. 3. Office of 
Education a plan for distribution of educational funds to local districts 
in accordance with the educational need of the distract. Educational 
need would be detenrdned by means of a sociological index which would 
take into account such factors as per capita income, student mobility, 
student involvement in 'court proceedings, and other factors. 

3. Local districts would be required to certify acceptable plans 
to their state agencies, with copies to the U. S. Office of Education, 
describing programs for intensive education for hard-to-educate c>dldr<2n. 

4. Local districts would be required to comply with Federal laws 
and court decisions relating to integration and civil rights. 
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Ihe question then arises: How will the Federul government partici- 
pate in the national educational effort? 

We have studied the proposal of the Administration in regard to 
"revenue sharing." Before ccrunienting on them in detail, 1 wish to make 
the observation that the effect of these proposals has been detrimental 
to many school systems — even disastrous to some. Instead of conferring 
with ^.eaders of Congress or interested organizations; instead of following 
the excellent recctranendatiofis of past educational task forces; the Presi- 
dent dumped his so-called revenue sharing proposals into the public domain 
with the maximum possible publicity. It appeared to many Governors and 
state legislators that the President was offering "free money." The 
effect was to inhibit state effort. After all, why should a Governor 
or a state legislature accept the political liability of raising more 
money if the Federal government is willing to give it to them with no 
strings attached? 

Ihe costs of education due to inflation and increased enrollments 
have continued to rise meanwhile, but in most cases state support has not. 
Since local tax resources are already near the saturation point, school 
systems have been forced to cut back. Thousands of teaching positions 
^ave been cut from budgets, and many school systems have been forced 
to shut down or drastically curtail their school years. 

Revenye sharing is one of those terms, like "love", that c,irry. 
witn them all sorts of pleasant associations, but which are extremely 
difficult to define. 

The original proposal by Economist Walter Heller meant simply that 
the Federal government would return a fixed percentage of its income 
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to the states. Ihe states would use this money to supplant the more 
regressive property and sales taxes on which most of then rely. In 
order to irake the arithmetic work out so that the total amount of 
governmental expenditure is not reduced, Federal taxes would have to 
be greatly increased. 

Obviously > there are two sides to revenue sharing: raising the money 
and passing it out. Ihe Administration proposal does nothing at all 
about how the money would be raised and it is extreme.ly vague about the 
method of passing it out. 

In most present forms of Federal assistance - Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, for instance - the formula for 
distributing Federal aid includes an "equali^iation factor." lhat is, 
poorer states receive more aid per capita than the wealthy ones. 
Equalization factors in aid. programs , whether Federal aid programs to 
states or state aid programs to- local communities, have been fhe subject 
of legislative jockeying for many decades. There is nothing in tho 
Administration proposals that I have seen which comes to grips with the 
equalization problem. 

So far as education is concerned, the Administration is proposing 
"special revenue sharing and general revenue sharing." Special revenue 
sharing is really fund or grant consolidation. It calls for combining 
about three dozen present categorical aid programs into five broad block 
grants. TTie only provision for "equalization** so far as I can determine 
lies in the concept that each state will continue to receive in total 
educational aid no less than it now receives. 

Ihe AFT tends to be supportive of the fund consolidation idea. We 
have misgivings , hov.'ever, about a feature of the proposal to allow states 
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and local districts to spend the funds and explain v^at they did 
afterward, rather than to submit proposals for approval before spending. 
We agree with Education Conwissioner Sidney Marland that present "paper 
shuffling" is expensive, but it would be expensive also if Federal funds 
were used for projects very low on our scale of national educational 
priorities. Worse yet, loosening up the administration of funds would 
almost certainly result in the use of these funds to replace money which 
otherwise would be raised from state and local sources. 

It is not necessary to swing over to the lack of control implied 
in a review rather than approval procedure. Even under present regulations 
large amounts of Federal money have l>een misused > in some instances in 
violation of the law and in other instances by spending the money on ill- 
advised programs. It would not be difficult to reduce the amount of paper 
shuffling at the national level, at least, by decentralizing the corr$)liance 
and approval procedures. 

Finally, we are not satisfied that the safeguards proposed by HEW 
Secretary Elliot Richardson and the U. S. Office of Education would result 
in speeding the process of school integration and compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act. 

In regard to the Administration's general revenue sharing proposals, 
again we are not clear as to just what they would mean for education. 
We have been told that since approximately 40% of local and state govern- 
mental costs go for education, it could be expected that approximately 
40% of the new money to be generated by revenue sharing would also go for 
education. We assume also that if pressed the Administration might possibly 
agree to a gu.^rantee to this effect. Since the Administration is proposing 
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$5 billion in revenue sharing funds, this would Amount to $2 billion 
for education over and above the amount for special revenue sharing. 

Judged by the record of the previous three years of the Nixon 
Administration, the $2 billion would be an astounding burst of generosity; 
however, judged by the needs of American-schools and children, it would 
be unrealistic parsimony. The President ^s own National Educational 
Finance Project, referred to above, recommends a far greater increase — 
within a relatively short period of years well over 5 billion. The 
Urban Task Force, sired by the President in 1969 but never acknowledged, 
reconmended $14 billion for the big cities alone. 

Apart from the amount of money involved, what about the principle? 
In the first place, we fail to see why, if the five categories into which 
present aid programs would be consolidated is a good plan for dispensing 
the approximately $3 billion involved, the same scheme would not be a 
good plan for dispensing the additional $2 billion to go to education. 
Or for that matter for the additional 15-plus billions that are really 
needed. 

Secondly, we do not think it is proper to take money frcw one group 
of citizens and give it to another v^thout having some pretty clear idea 
as to the use to which the recipient intends to put it. There is a 
distinction between Federal control ani Federal standards. We oppose 
Federal control in education; Federal standards are a different rratter. 
Federal funds should not be passed out to states to use in ways which 
American society disapproves. Federal funds should not be used 'co 
promote racial segregation, for instance. When Federal funds are given 
to other levels of government, the receiving agencies should be requi^red 
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to adhere to fair enrplpyment standards. They should mcdntain decent 
working conditions and proper professional practices as well as ot'ncr 
standards of fair employment 

To sum up this statement > in our opinion Congress and the Administra- 
tion must face up to the fact that vastly increased sums of money will be 
needed to provide a decent school system in this country. As a goal, we 
should strive to devote about 10% of our national income for educational 
purposes. Ihe Federal government should increase its share of school 
support; the percentage or amount of increase will depend upon various 
factors, such as the ability of other levels of government to maintain 
equitable tax programs and the quality of education deemed desirable and 
feasible in the nation. We estimate that approximately $45 billion addi- 
tional will be required to maintain a proper school system. Ihe major 
share of this increase should be borne by the Federal government and the 
governments of the states. 
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Senator Pell. The next witness is the representative of tbe Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Philij) Frieder, member of the 
National Board of the Council and elected member of the State 
Board of Education of Colorado. She is accompanied by MiS. Olya 
Margolin who has been of great belj) to this subcommittee. I know 
Senator Dominick is |)articularly interested in your testhnoiiy. So 
what you might care to do is read your statement and .Qien we will as 
I requested, save tlie qu?^tions and by tlial time I aih sure he will be 
back. 

STATEMENT OP MES. PHILIP PKIEDEE, NATION BOARD MEMBER, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OP JEWISH WOMEN, ACCOMPANIED BY OLYA 
MARGOLIN 

Mrs. Frieder. I am Mrs. Philip Frieder of Denver, Colo., nutional 
board member of the National Council of Jewish Women, and chair- 
man of its education task force. Since 1959 I have also served as a 
member of the Colorado State Board of Education. I appreciate the 
0|)|)ortunity to appear before this committee on behalf of the 100,000 
1 members of the National Council of Jenish Women to expresss our 

I concerns with S. 1669, ''The Education Revenue Sharing Act of 1971." 

And with regard to the comments that the Senator made to the 
preceding witness, I would mereh- comment that I represent an or- 
ganization which is a segment of the public which does understand th^ 
need for public education and is willmg to support it. 
The National Council of Jewish Women, founded in 1893, has sec- 
; tions throughout the United States and in their local communities 

councilwomen work with the |)ublic schools in a variety of ways. 
' Sections s|)onsor tutoring |)rograms, provide special assistance to 

ln^^dica|)|)ed children, finance and service sj^ecial enrichment pro- 
gic*ms, and serve as volunteers in a variety of settings from the pre- 
school up to, and including, adult education. Our traditionally strong 
su|)|)ort for public education is rooted in our belief that, and hero I 
quote from our resolutions, ''American Democracy depends on a strong 
system of public education to develoj) the highest potential of the 
individual." To that end our members have pledged themselves to 
\ |)romote e-xpanded educational opportunities for all children and to 

^ work for a higher level of financial suj^port for public education: 

(a) By sup|)orting adequate State and local funding; 
; (b) By supJ)orting Federal aid to public education: 

J (c) By urging reajij^raisal of the basis of financing public 

k education; 

i (d) By |)rotecting jniblic funds from being diverted to |)rivate 

; elementary and secondary education. 

^ We viewS. 1669, as an attempt to deal \vith two basic i)robleins: 

' (1) The desperate fipancial plight of public eduoacion and the 

needs for additional financial su|)|)ort — especially from the Fed- 
eral level; and 

: (2) The proliferation of Federal legislative titles, programs, and 

grants dealing with education, the numbers of which are not only 

• ver}'' confusing but also are sometimes self-defeating. 

; Both of these are laudable objectives. The National Council of 

* Jewish Women certainly concurs with the need for more efficient, more 
I responsible, and more res|)onsive institutions and government, at 
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every level; and we have a consistent record of working for the adop- 
tion of legislation designed to provide additional financial support for 
public education. ^ 

However, as we have examined the proposed legislation, we fail to 
see a clear expression of intent to increase sign-ficantly the total 
amount of Federal assistance to public education. What we do see is 
some- consoHdatiou of existing programs, the granting of additional 
flexibility to the Sti (cs to allocate moneys presently appropriated, and, 
because additional discretionary powers will be giveii to the States 
\nthout any additionalfunds, wo see the very real possibility that cer- 
tain beneficial education programs could be cut at the State level, and 
eventually even eliminated. 

Members of our orgaiiizatiou are fully in accorxl with t!io proposition 
tliatgovernnient.al programs should not be allowed to ])roliferatc need- 
lessly and endlessh% and that once n particular problem has been re- 
solved or a need met, the relevant program ought not to be continued. 
We do, however, feel strongly that there are certain areas of national 
concern which require the si)ecial focus and attention that onlv a 
categorical program can provide. We hope the Congress will weigh 
carefull}- the necessity for insuring that the needs of children, as pin- 
l)ointe(l b}'' certain categorical programs, will continue to be met. 

So, although the ])urpose of the bill is "to strengthen education by 
l)roviding a share of the revenues of the United States to the States 
and to local educational agencies for the purpose of assisting them in 
carrying out education programs reflecting areas of national concern'* 
we feel that it falls short of its stated goal: (I) It fails to recognize the 
current financial crisis in public education — a crisis which reflects the 
inadequacy and the inequity of the present method and level of sup- 
port for public education. The importance of public education to the 
well-being of the Nation cannot be overemphasized. Public education 
is a national concern; it sliould be a national priority, and as such, in 
our opinion, deserves a far greater degree of Federal financial support. 

As we all know, most of the Federal programs are not and liave not 
been funded even in the less than adequate amounts authorized, so 
that schools now receive for each authorized program oidy a fraction 
of the amount specified in the original bill. 

In the legislation before us the sphools will be asked, in effect, to 
divide up the presently jrrossl}'' inadequate appropriation, and to 
spread it even thinner. We sincerel}' hope that the committee will 
consider this aspect of the bill, and move to authorize sufficient funds 
to meet the stated legislative objective of strengthening education. 

(2) S. 1669 also proposes to consolidate some 33 legislative titles 
and grants into 5 broad areas of legislative support,>but does so, in 
our estimation, without adequate safeguards to insure that needed 
programs are not under-implemented or phased out. Accountability 
is a key word these da3''s in the education community. Citizens, 
parents are demanding that schools and government must be account- 
able to the public. 

This is as it should be. Unfortunately, in this bill, standards of 
quaUty appear to have been considerably relaxe-l^ ,ind provisions for 
accountability in many of the programs are so vag.cJe as to be practi- 
cally nonexistent, since only mandated ''flow througli** funds would 
be subject to Federal review. Here, a<iain, we wo\ild ui'ge that the 
committee carefully examine the proposal. 
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(3) But our primary objection to this bill is based on our strong 
coinmitnient to protect the principle of separation of church and 
state, Nvliich is basic to our system of public education. It is our firm 
conviction that separation of church and state is essential to the 
continued political and social health of this country. Accordingly, we 
oppose all proposals \vhich would allow public funds to be used for 
private schools. 

Last April, in his message on Special Revenue for Education, 
President Nixon stated: 

Nonptiblic scliools bear a sigiiilicant slmrc of tlic cost and^ effort of i)rovidin^ 
educAtion for our cliildron today. Federal aid to edaciition should take this fully 
into account. Thi.s i)rO|)osul would do that by cousiderably broadening, the au- 
thority for extending aid to .students in non-jMiblle schools. Non])ul)iic school 
.students would bo counted in the reckoning of i)oi)nIation for inirppses of nlloca- 
tioii, and all forni.s of educational services woula be available to them. 

It is apparent that S. 1G69 could well provide substantial support 
to nonpublic schools — a development which we deplore. Onco the 
concept of Federal revenue-sharing is extended to include clnu'ch 
schools we will have made a major departure from our basic doctrine 
of separation of church and state, and we may then expect to sec 
further weakening of the wall of separation. To us the constitutional 
and histoiical safeguards of separation of church and state represent, 
not sterile legal doctrine, but important public policy — a policy which 
must not be dihitcd or otherwise weakened. 

There is no doubt that public education needs strengthening — 
with better plaiminj;, greater accountability, and greater financial 
support. This is true in evcr^' State and hi every school district in the 
country. However the bill Before us falls far sliort of meeting those 
needs, and, in our ophiion, it carries within it the ootential for great 
harm— both to education and to our societ}'' as a wnole. We hope the 
coniinittee will reject this proposal, therefore. 

Thank you on behalf of the National Council of Jewish Women for 
the opportunity to appear before 3''ou to voice onr concerns. 

Senator DoMiNiCK. Mr.s. Frieder, on behalf of the chairman and 
myself I want lo express my thanks to you for coming back and pre- 
senting this testimony. I think it is extrcmelj' helpful. 

Firjit of all, I should say we have another vote on in a minute which 
is why Senator Pell just left. As soon as he gets back I will have to go 
jigain. I am not quite clear about the separation of church and state 
in connection with 3'our opposition to the special revenue sharing. Am 
I reading it wrong in here? Is 3'our comment .related to the special 
revenue sharing bill or isn't it? 

Mrs. FiHEDER. Yes; our comment was related to the special revenue 
sharing bill, particularly that aspect of it which would allov/ or which 
Would bring into this act several acts which now are exchided from 
the provisions of ESEA, title I. As I understand, this bill as wc read 
this bill, the provisions of ESEA title I with respect to nonpublic 
schools would be thus extended througli this legislation to all the 
prograius-undei' this title. 

Senator DoMixiCK. Well, there is a .provision in the bill as you 
know, referring to the provisions of State law which might prevent 
State agencies from allowing parochial students to participate in 
State funded programs, but it was in}'- understanding, and I want to 
be sure that the record is clear on this, tliat under special revenue 
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sharing, we were not doing my more for private schools than is pres- 
ently being done under title 1 where yon can pariixjipate in n public 
school progranv ^^^^ 1 ^vrong in this? 

Mrs. FuiEnL.i. It is my uii(lei>5tanding thai the provisions of title I 
with regard to nonpublic schools would l)e extended in this legislation 
to the 32 other titles which. will he consolidated, which as wc see it, is 
extending the possibility of Federal funds being expended for non- 
public schools, in a variety of titles. 

Seimtor Domimck. But in a variet}* of educational programs, not 
ill religious program^: 

Mrs. FuiKnEH. Ea> ational programs. 

Sciator Do.MXNicK. All right. We have had this Ireinendous 
diniculty with this church-state prohlem before, as you know, in all 
the elementary education and secondary education programs. Wo 
have usually included specific restrictions relating to assistance to a 
private school. We have tried to avoid that issue bv saying that the 
children who are in parochial schools can narticipate in other programs 
if ihoy Want, thorobv benefiting the child as opposed to the school. 
Does this not also follow in this bill? 

Mrs. FiiiEDEH. Well, that is the public-benefit theory and as a 
matter of fact, looking at the results of 6 yeai-s of ES13A*wc see that 
the public-benefit theory in fact does result in assistauce to the school, 
to private schools. Under section 7, subtitle Bl of the hill, 1 think 
3''ou will find that the Secretary is given discrtition to arrange by 
contract or otherwise for children enrolled in t5ie private elementary 
or secondary schools within such State; that is. if the State constitution 
precludes such dispersal of funds, the Secretary is given discretion to 
arrange by contract or otherwise .so that the children enrolled in, 
})rivate elementary or secomhuy schools within such Stales, wlW 
receive on an equitable basis^ services siuMlar to those provided from 
the funds made available to children hi the public school. 

Ill other words, should the State constitution of the individual State 
prohibit the dispei'sal of such funds to nonpublic schools, there is an 
escape clause. 

Senator Domimck. Yes; I understood that but the escape clause 
is still related to the punil as opposed to the school. 

Mrs. FniEDEH. Mrs. Margolin would like to add something. 

Mi's. Margolix, Senator, I tliir«k one can interpret that any wa^* 
one wants to. The point is that the aid is going to be given to the 
school because that is with whom the Secretary is .signing the contract. 
•He is not signing the contract with individual children; he is givhig it 
to the school, 

Senator Dominick. He would be signing a contract with the public 
schools in order to provide services for parochial school students, as I 
understand the bill. 

Mrs. Mahgoun. I am talking about the nonpublic schools. I lun 
reading title VII. 

Senator Dominick. So am I. I think that\vhat the}'- say in here is 
tl?at the Secretary' is to control the funds received under it but the 
equipment purchose will remain with the State and local education 
agenc3\ 

Mrs. Makgolin\ I think the whole issue that we are constant^ 
discussing, and this is not the first time, is. Is this a benefit to the chiid 
or to the school? The child is attendhig a school and when you are 
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signing n contract to give the money to the school to benefit the child, 
you are helping the school, 1 don't sec )io\v else one can interpret it. 
Furthonnore, whatever moneys arc given to non|)ublic schools, no 
niaticr which way you interj)ret it, it is diverting funds from public 
schools. 1 think one can't escai)e thai. 

Senator Dominick. J-et n)e suggest kind of a scenario here. Suppose 
one of the public high schools was giving a course in Russian and they 
were not giving the course at a ueigliborinjr private school. It is my 
understancling that they would be providing funds for the public 
schools which would permit private school students to oomc over there 
and |)ariici|)ate in that Russian course. You wouldn't see anything 
wrong with that, would you? 

Mrs. Maugoun. Well, if the chihh'en go to the public sehool we see 
nothing wrong in it. The whole thesis ofMrs. Friedor's testunony is 
that \vc are very strong supporters of the !)ublic schools and the i)ul)lic 
schools arc in a financial crisis now. Senator Dominick, und 1 think 
3^ou probably know tliat better than 1 do. 

Senator Dominick. They sure are. 

Mrs.MAUOouN. Any funds that are diverted to other purposes is 
takitig it away from the |)ublic schools. Tiiat is what we are very nuich 
concerned with, 

SOUUCES OK UEVEXUE 

Seiuilor D0.MIXICK. Mrs. Frieder, you know betr^r than I do that 
over a majority of the school bond issues that luivc been voted on in 
the last couple of ycnrs have been defeated. This was true in Ohio, 
We have lost some in our own State, to our nuitual ;orro\v, but it is a 
fact of life that people are not putting more bonder indebtedness into 
their tax structure if they can \\c\\) it at this |)oint, oven for educational 
pur|)oses, Jf we arc not able to raise money thrcugh property ta.xcs, 
do you have any other thoughts as to how we are going to be" able to 
get the necessary finances into the scliool systera? 

Mrs. FniEDEU. I would just like to say bcfo?;e I answer that, just a 
remark to the Senator, that my own district of Denver did just adopt 
a school bond issue. On Last I'uesday thr- Ma<ised one. 

Senator Domin'ick. Good, 

Mrs. FuiEDEU. We were very glad to see, that happen because the 
public was convinced there was a need and ih.^?y were willing to sup- 
port it. I would iiot be so bold as to suggest any formula or my tech- 
nical language or laymen's language for sup|)lylng money to the schools. 
I do feel that basic to the |)r6blem and I tllinkyon touched on it in 
your prior statements to .Nfr. Scldeu, is the method of taxation that we 
have, the way* the schools are organized in the local districts wit!i the 
dependence on the |)roperty tax. 

>Ve all know that the resources of the various districts vaiy gi*catly 
and I was interested in your comment on yoin* own tax bill in Cherry 
Hills district which has a very high tax levy in Colorado but also has 
probably the best schools in the State iJO tlixcy are getting something 
for their money. I feel there must bo much greater equalize a State- 
wise and then we nmst come to grips with extending that ;ory of 
equity to the Nation as between States. 

Senator Dcmixick. Mrs. Frieder, would \^ou do me a favor? 
Would yon allow me to >2cess this and tiien come back so that I don't 
getaa ulcer tryhig to get over there and vote agahi? 
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Mrs. Frieder. Certainly. We don't want you to have an uleer. We 
want to keep you in good health. 
Senator Dcminick. You don't mind waiting? 
Mrs. Frieder. No. 
Senator Dcmixick. Thank you. 
(A brief reeess was taken.) 

Senator Pell. The subeominittee will eonie baek to order. Mrs. 
Frieder, in conneetion with the revenue-sharing bill, as 1 understand 
it, it has simpl}' ealled for consolidation of some of the provisions of 
the present legislation. You would be supportive of this approach but 
when it conies to the broadness of the language and the freedom with 
whieh the money ean be moved from section to section, you are op- 
posed to it. Would that be a correct summary? 

Mrs. Frieder. Yes, we are very apprehensive about this. Wc feel 
that the bill. as presenth' written, does not contain the safeguards we 
would like to see. Under the 30-pereent provision where States may 
have discretion, we find such programs as the Child Nutrition Act 
involved in that and various other titles of legislation for whieh the 
National Council of Jewish Women have worked long and hard as 
man3- other groups. 

We would deplore the possibility", shall we say, of certain programs 
such as those being relegated to the 70-pereent implementation, if 
you understand what I mean? 

Senator Pell. As 3"ou pointed out, many of the funds that are 
authorixed are not appropriated. In tlio defense and space sectors I 
think it is better than 97 or 9S percent of the funds that are authorized 
are appropriated, while in education and health it is around 50 percent. 
We would like to see if we ean at least reverse these figures. If we can't, 
at best I would like to see a compromise. 

Mrs. Frieder. Yes, I think if the time came where we could see 
the education programs implemented as they are authorized, we 
would then be in a position to make a better judgment about a lot 
of the programs that we have in the schools. Remember, we have 
never really had tliat opportunity. 

Senator Tell. I think thero is one area we disagree in and that is in 
conneetion with aid to nonpublic schools. In m}' State better than 17 
percent of the children go to nonpublic schools. From a historical 
viewpoint I have no eoneem about aid being given to them, indeed 
this is where education came from in the beginning. 

If you study education abroad, the kids are educated in church 
schools. Very often you find them just as independent thinking and 
not subject to control in any way. 

From an economic viewpoint it would beadisaster in my community 
if all the nonpublic schools were closed. You said that you thought 
that this aid would help the schools and not the children. I would 
have thought that we could maintain the idea of letting aid follow 
the children, ti at that would resolve the problem. What do you 
think? 

Mrs. Frieder. There are only so many dollars that are gohig to be 
appropriated in any legislation and the amount of dollars that follow 
the children to nonpublic schools are dollars that are not received by 
the public schools and I think possibly what we have here is a difFcrcnee 
in philosophy. The National Council of Jewish Women is committed 
to the philosophy of complete segregation between church and state. 



We regard legislation such as this and its predecessor, ESEA and 
other titles, as u breach of that. 

I think this is probably a philosophical difference but we believe 
it most strongly. 

Senator Pell. I realize that and again I hope that the compromise 
which will emerge along these lines, is a continuation of the idea of the 
aid following and helping the kids. 

Do 3'ou think it would be possible to bring in some formula for 
equalization or somo formula to make sure that the urban areas and the 
ghetto areas got their share? 

Mrs. FuiEDER. Well that, of course, is one of our main concerns, 
we are xcry much concerned that these areas of the country not be 
sliort changed, as it were, in any legislation that conies from this 
Congress. We feel that this bill does not give enough recognition to 
directing the money to where the problems are and the various cate- 
gorical programs that this Congress hixs passed over the years all 
were directed to a specific problem, national problem as seen by the 
Congress. 

Some of the problems may have been solved but that would be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Senator Pell. Do you think that this measure can conceivablj- be 
made acceptable to 3-ovir organization? 

Mrs. Frieder. On the basis of the church-state issue as it presently 
reads, we could not support it. That would be the primary, basic 
objection, if all the other problems could be solved. 

Senator Pell. The National League of Cities conducted a study oT' 
the application of block grants, grant funds by States and they 
concluf'^d that in practice State dollar distribution had frustrated 
chances for coordination, that instead of avoiding proliferation of 
paperwork and bureaucracy the block grant approach interposed new 
and costly dela\^s in bureaucracy. Do yon think this could happen 
in this case, that there would be new kinds of bureaucracy created, 
just at a different 

Mrs. Frieder. Just at a different level. 

Senator Pell. At a different level. 

Mrs. Frieder. It is very possible. 

Senator Pell. This is one of the reasons why I personally have 
very real reservations about the regioualization approach. I think that 
with onl\- 50 states, and the territories, we still will have never more 
than 55 entities, and in that case, they could all report directl}'' to one 
central spot, I was wondering what 3'our views were on that? 

Mrs. Frieder. From my experience as a member of the board of 
education of the State my views would coincide with 3'ours. As a 
State board member I have felt and the National Association of State 
Boards has felt that regioualization is adding another layer and 
whether it does or doesn't in fact is in the eye of the beholder. 

If the bodies or the constituencies involved feel that it's another 
laj-er, to them it is another laj'er. I happen to feel it is another layer. 

Senator Pell. Thank 3'ou. I have prett}' well exhausted m}'' ques- 
tions but on the other hand since you have come a long wa}' from 
Colorado perhaps you could stay just where 3'ou are until Senator 
Dominick comes back and your successor witness. Dr. Edward 
D^Alessio, coordinator of govenmiental programs, division of elemen- 
tary' and secondary' education, U.S. Catholic Conference can come 
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up arid give his testimony. We ciui tlien proceed when Mr. Doininick 
comes back. 

Just a moment, here is Senator Dominick now. I think it will be 
interesting because I am sure you both have quite different views. 
Mr. D'Alessio. I am sure we have. 

Senator Domimck, jMrs. Frieder, I just want to say again how glad 
I am that you are here and I am happy to hear that the latest bond 
issue passed. 

Mrs. Frieder. It did. 

Senator Pell. That is unique in Colorado, unique in the country. 

LOCAL, state, AKD FEDERAL TAX SOURCES 

Senator D0.MIXICK. It is pretty unique and that was the point I was 
making a little earlier. With the local resource tax funds available for 
educational purposes, or for all State and local purposes it is inevitable 
that conflict will arise between those that think education ought to be 
priority No. 1 and those that think that somethii^ else ought to be 
priority No. 1. In order to overcome that problem, we have either got 
to find a method of providing more resources at the local and State 
level or try and get sotn-^ money to help on tlie State level out of the 
ra])idly increasing Federal tax revenues. 

Now obviously, the best vay to do this would be to reduce the 
Federal taxes so that the State and local governments could pick it 
up if they wanted to but the chances of doing that over a $400 billion 
deficit are not very good* So my question to you then is, under those 
circumstances vith your reservations on this church-state situation, 
do you think that the revenue sharing, both special and general are 
going to be helpful? 

Mrs. Frieder. Let me say first, that as I read this bill, there are 
not the additional dollars in it that will do any kind of a job such as 
we know needs to be done. This is not adding appreciably. As I 
understand it, something like $200 million, I don't know if there are 
any figures there yet but that is the figure that I have heard in addi- 
tional funds, would be in the bill. Now that is not providing the kind 
of support that the schools need, particularly as we know that the 
legislation, the present Federal legislation has never been funded to the 
amount authorized. 

So this proposed legislation does not do the job as it is. presently 
written. With regard to the general area of revenue sharing we have 

freat concerns about the greatest area of need and as I think the point 
made in my original testimony, there are certain national concerns 
and that may or may not be recognized on a local level. 

There are the problems of cities. There are the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. You made the point in your question in the initial part 
that there are various constituencies and various interests that are in 
contention for the funds available. Now that is true at the national 
level. That is true at the State level and it is true at the local level, 
in a greater degree even because it- is closer there. 

So when you have the block ^'ant or the revenue sharing, there is 
always this very great possibility, to my mind, that the most urgent 
needs may not be met. 
Senator Dominick. Why would they not be met? 
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Mi's, Frieder. Because of your opening strttemenfc which was that 
there are many voices and great contentions, many groupsaisking for 
money and political power is not always directU' related to the need. 

Senator Domixick. No, but if the funds are coming into State and 
local agencies for school systems, it would seem to me, in theory at 
least, that the local areas are going to put those moneys into the 
areas which they think are going to be the best for the school s\'stem 
IS opposed to nationally imposed standards. 

Mrs. Frieder. You made the point if they are going into States for 
education. I didn't realize your initial question was couched in those 
terms. I thought you were talking about general revenue sharing. 
Certainly, if dollars are going into the States specifically for education, 
there would be a greater chance that those dollar would end up 
meeting the needs of every child, I still would have great reservations 
about the problems of the cities which are very much greater in 
magnitude than regular problems and that a school district within a 
State is one school district within a State, be it city, suburban, or 
rural and that is one of the strengths and one of the needs that has 
been met by ESEA and other categorical aids. 

I think there are some national priorities and national concerns 
that the Federal Government should meet. 

Senator Domixick. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mrs. Frieder. You arc 
very kind to have come. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Philip Frieder follows:) 
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HATIOKAL CCmCXL OP JEWISH WOMEN, BIC. 
1 West i^Tth Street, New York, N.Y. IOO36 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. PHILIP FRIEDER ON S. I669, REVENUE SHARING 
ACT OF 19 71, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CCWMITTEE ON 'labor AND PUBLIC WELFARE, U. S. SENATE 

November 3, I97I 

I am Mrs. Philip Fried er of Denver, Colorado, National Board Member of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and Chairman of its Education Task Force. Since 
1959 I have also served as a member of the Colorado State Board of Education. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this cotnnittee on behalf of the 100,000 
members of the National Council of Jewish Women to express our concerns with S. 1669, 
"The Education Revenue Sharing Act of 1971". 

The National Council of Jewish V/omen, founded in I893, has Sections throughout 
the United States and in their local communities Councilwomen work with the public 
schools in a variety of ways. Sections sponsor tutoring programs, provide special 
assistance to handicapped children, finance and service special enrichment programs, 
and serve as volunteers in a variety of settings from the pre- school up to, and 
including, adult education. Our traditionally strong support for public education 
is rooted in our belief that , and here I quote from our Resolutions, "American 
Democracy depends on a strong system of public education to develop the highest 
potential of the individual". To that end our members have pledged themselves to 
promote expanded educational opportunities for all children and "to work for a 
higher level of financial support for public education 

a. by supporting adequate state and local funding 

b. by supporting federal aid to public education 

c. by urging reappraisal of the basis of financing public education 

d. by protecting public funds from being diverted to private elementary 
and secondary education." 
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We view S. I669 as an attempt to deal with two basic problems: 

1. the desperate financial plight of public education and the needs for addi- 
tional financial support - especially from the federal level, and 

2. the proliferation of federal legislative titles, programs and grants 
dealing with education, the numbers of which are not only very confusing but also 
are sometimes self-defeating. 

Both of these are laudable objectives. The National Council of Jewish Women 
certainly concurs with the need for more efficient, more responsible, and more 
responsive institutions and government, at every level; and we have a consistent 
record of working for the adoption of legislation designed to provide additional 
financial support for public education. However, as we have examined the proposed 
legislation, we fail to see a clear expression of intent to increase significantly 
the total amount of federal assistance to public education. What we do see is some 
consolidation of existing programs, the granting of additional flexibility to the 
states to allocate moneys presently appropriated, and, because additional discre- 
tionary powers will be given to the states. without any additional funds, we see the 
very real possibility that certain beneficial education programs could be cut at the 
state level, and eventually even eliminated. 

Members of our organization are fully in accord with the proposition that govern- 
mental programs should not be allowed to proliferate needlessly and endlessly, and 
that once a particular problem has been resolved or a need met, the relevant program 
ought not be continued. We do, however, feel strongly that there are certain areas 
of national concern which require the special focus and attention that only a cate- 
gorical program can provide. We hope thb Congress will weigh carefully the necessity 
for ensuring that the needs of children, as pinpointed by certain categorical pro- 
grams. Mill coutinue to be met;' 

"So although the purposcof the bill is "to strengthen education by providing 
a share of the revenues of the United States to the States and to local educational 
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agencies for the purpose of assisting them in carrying out education progracis re- 
flecting areas of national concern" we feel that it falls short of its stated goal; 

(1) It fails to recognize the current financial crisis in public education - a crisis 
which reflects the inadequacy and the inequity of the present method and level of 
support for public education. The importance of public education to the well-being 
of the nation cannot be over-eraphasized. Public education is a national concern; 

it should be a national priority, and as such, in our opinion, deserves a far 
greater degree of federal financial support. As we all know, most of the federal 
programs are not and have not been funded even in the less than adequate amounts 
authorized, so that schools now receive for each authorized program only a fraction 
of the amount specified in the original bill. In the legislation before us the 
schools will be asked, in effect, to divide up the presently grossly inadequate^ 
appropriation, and to spread it even thinner. We sincerely hope that the committee 
will consider this aspect of the bill, and move to authorize sufficient funds to 
meet the stated legislative objective of strengthening education, 

(2) S. 1669 also proposes to consolidate some 33 legislative titles and grants into 
5 broad areas of legislative support, but does so, in our estimation, without ade- 
quate safeguards to ensure that needed programs are not under-inplemented_ or phased 
out. Accountability is a key word these days 5n the education community. Citizens, 
parents are demanding that schools and government must be accountable to the public. 
This is as it should be. Unfortunately, in this bill, standards of quality appear 
to have been considerably relaxed, and provisions for accountability in many of the 
programs are so vague as to be practically nonexistent, since only taandated "flow 
through" funds would be subject to federal review. Here again, we would urge that 
the committee carefully examine the proposal. 

{3) But our primary objection to this bill is based on our strong 'conaiitment to 
protect the principle of separation of church and state, which is basic to our system 
of public education. It is our firm conviction that separation of church and state 



ic essential to the continued political and social health of this country. Accord- 
ingly, we oppose all proposals which would allow public funds to be used for private 
schools. Last April, in his Message on Special Revenue for Education, President 
Nixon stated: "Non-public schools bear a significant share of the cost and effort 
of providing education for our children today. Federal aid to education should 
take this fully into account. This propocal would do that by considerably broaden- 
ing the authority foj' extending aid to students in non-public schools. Non-public 
school students would be counted in the reckoning of population for purposes of 
allocation, and all forms of educational services would be available to them." 

It is apparent that S. I669 could well provide substantial support to non- 
public schools - a developcent which we deplore. Once the concept of federal 
revenue -sharing is extended to include church schools we will have made a majoi* 
departure from our basic doctrine of separation of church and state, and v/e niay 
then expect to see further weakening of the wall of separation. To us the consti- 
tutional and historical, safeguards of separation of church and state represent, 
not sterile Jegal doctrine, but iaportant public policy - a policy which must not 
be diluted or otherwise weakened. 

There is no doubt that public education needs strengthening - with better 
planning, greater accountability, and' greater financial support. This is true in 
every state and in every school district in the country. However, the bill before 
us falls far short of meeting those needs, and, in our opinion, it carries within 
it the potential for great harm - both to education and to our society as a whole. 
Ue hope the Cotanittee will reject this proposal. 

Thank you for the opportujiity to appear before you to voice our concerns. 
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Senator Pell. Our next and final witness is Mr. Edward D'Alessio 
of the U.S. Catholic Conference. Would you introduce your colleagues, 
please? 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. D'ALESSIO, PH. D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, U.S. CATHOLIC 
CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY: REV. FRANK H. BREDEWEG, 
C.S.B., DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL PROJECTS, NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION; A7*D FRANK J. MONAHAN, ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMtJITAL PROGRAMS, DIVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, U.S. CATHOLIC 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. D'Alessio. Yes; on my right is Father Frank Bredewe^, direc- 
tor of special projects, iNational Catholic Educational Association and 
on my left is Frank Monahan, assistant director of governmental 
programs. Division of Elemcntar\' and Secondary Education, U.S. 
Catliolic Conference. 

Senator Pell. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. D'Alessio. Yes; we do. 

Senator Pell. If 3^ou would like i\> abbreviate it, the whole te.xt 
will appear hi the record or 3^ou may read the whole thing. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. D'Alessio follows;) 
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Statement of 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Coninittee: 

I want first to express my gratitude and that of my 
colleagues, Father Bredeweg and Mr. Monahan, for the opportunity to 
speak with you today about the important issues being considered by 
this Committee. Although the primary concern of the Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education of the United States Catholic 
Conference is the continued welfare and improvement of Catholic 
schools, the Division, like other responsible agencies in American 
education, realizes that all American schools — public and private 
nonprofit, church-related as well as non-denominational — are 
united in the effort to provide^better education for the country's 
children and young people. Nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools, moreover, now educate some five million American children 
and young people. One elementary and secondary student in every nine 
in the United States attends such a school. On the basis of size 
alone — apart from any other consideration — nonpublic schools, the 
large majority of which are Catholic schools, constitute a significant 
segment of the total American educational enterprize. They are, as 
President Nixon has said, an "integral part" of American education. 

As I indicated in the Director's statement to the President's 
Commission on School Finance earlier this year, the Federal 
government has the responsibility to take a truly comprehensive view 
of American education, and adopt programs and policies that will 
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contribute to the well-being of both the public and nonpublic 
schools; the Federal government should view itself as an"enabler" 
of educational excellence in all American schools. It must help 
to create the practical partnership in American education which, 
one hopes, will be an emerging reality of the years ahead. As 
President Nixon concluded in his Education Revenue Sharing Proposal 
to Congress, April 6, 1971, "nonpublic schools bear a significant share 
of the cost and effort of providing education for our children today. 
Federal aid to education should take this fully into account." 

Although our specific concern today is the effect that 
S.1669, the "Education Revenue Sharing Act of 1971", would have on 
Federal assistance programs in which students attending nonpublic 
schools are eligible to participate, we at the United States Catholic 
Conference also have a keen interest in the broader implications of the 
"revenue sharing" approach to the Federal financing of American 
education. Education revenue sharing is, in our view, more accurately 
described as "categorical grant-in-aid consolidation" or "block granting" 
because it proposes a massive combination of thirty-three existing 
Federal elementary anS secondary educational programs into five broad 
categories. State and local educational agencies would share in Federal 
revenues for the purpose of "administering them in carrying out 
educational programs reflecting areas of national concern." 
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From the perspective of educational management, 
comprehensive educational planning and effective delivery of 
educational services, this proposal has a great deal of merit. 
Anyone experienced in working with Federal education programs 
at the state and local levels would readily admit that the 
proliferation of such programs places a near impossible burden 
of paper work and red tape on school administrators. This is 
especially true in school districts which have limited resourc,c^ with 
which to pursue and adT.1nister federally-funded project^,. 

Virtually all nonpublic school "systems" find themselves 
in this latter category because of their limited administrative 
budgets. This is exacerbated by tlie fact that none of the monies 
allocated for the administration of presently authorized programs is 
used to alleviate the nonpublic school administrators* added burdens 
resulting from involvement in such programs. In short, it costs 
the nonpublic schools money to participate in these programs. 

I do not think that the main question before this Cownittee 
should be whether or not consolidation of existing categorical 
programs is desirable. Rather the question should be how can this 
best be accomplished without undermining the purposes of previously 
enacted legislation. 



The history of the Federal government's role in 
elementary and secondary education indicates that its involvement 
has been consistently restricted to those ^reas of need which 
were not being adequately met by state and local efforts. The 
inherent i/eakness of Education Revenue Sharing, moreover, is that 
it is based on the assumption that state and local educational 
authorities now stand ready to meet their responsibilities in 
fulfilling these needs once they are freed from the morass of red 
tape inherent in these Federal programs* 

This leads me to a much broaden concern I have with th^ 
concept of Education Revenue Sharing as an appropriate way for the 
Federal government to help solve the problems of American 
elementary and secondary education. What evidence there is, does 
not indicate that the most serious problems of education are a 
result of over-dominance by the Federal government. If anything, 
these problems persist and have worsened partially because of the 
Federal government's inability to have a significant impact on 
education at the state and local levels. An identical conclusion 
could be drawn of the states vis-a-vis local school districts. 

This point may be demonstrated by examining some o the 
problems encountered in implementing compensatory education programs 
funded through ESEA Title I. This program has not had the 
educational Impact which many educators had anticipated. There 
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are many reasons for this not the least of which is the inability of 
the Federal government to nsure compliancy with the intent of this 
legislation. Let me cite one example which illustrates this point. 
In the first years of this program, school districts spread the 
Title I funding so thin that less than $100.00 per child was expended 
This problem is treated in the Fourth Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children as 
follows: "...many school administrators have spread their limited 
funds over very large groups; the , average Title I expenditure per 
child during 1965-66 and 1966-67 was $96.00 and $99.00 respectively - 
hardly enough to make a significant difference." This problem is 
being overcome only after a vigorous effort by the United States 
Office of Education in the past three years to effect an adequate 
concentration of services on the most needy children so that the 
program would begin to show significant educational results. 

A weak Federal role in the implementation of Title I is 

further highlighted in the conclusions of a study conducted by 

Washington Research Project and IiAACP Legal Defense and Educational 

Fund, Title I of ESEA: Is It Helping Poor Children? I would like 

to quote in part one paragraph from the summary of that report. 

"In this report we have tried to spell out Title I 
requirements and match them against what is actually happening 
in many districts. We found" that although Title I is not 
general aid to education but categorical aid for children 
from poor families who have educational handicaps, funds 
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appropriated under the Act are being used for 

general school purposes; to. initiate system-wide programs; 

to buy books and supplies for all school children in the system; 

to pay general overhead and operating expenses ..." 

Additionally, Mr, Chairman, it should be noted that the 
last tu'o Annual Reports of the National Advisory Council on the 
Educatioii of Disadvantaged Children recognize these problems and call 
for a strengthening of the Federal role in the implementation of this 
program. 

Two of the most serious problems currently confronting 
education are the inequitable distribution of education funds among 
and within school districts as well as those related to racial 
discrimin t;on. Partially, at least, both of these problem areas are 
rooted in the decentralized nature of the American school system. 
Recent state supreme court rulings in California have dramatized the 
inequitable nature of our present systa^n of school financing. A 
Federal district-court ruling on September 27 concerning segregation 
problems in the public schools of the city of Detroit followed by the 
same courts' order to 'the Michigan Board of Education to develop a" 
metropolitan school district to create an integrated school system 
demonstrate the relationship between local autonomy in education and 
the problems of racial discrimination. I find' it difficult to under- 
stand how a legislative proposal which encourages further decentral- 
ization relative to the Federal role can be a viable answer to such 
problems. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, I v/ould like to call the 
Committee's attention to a recent study by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, The Effects of Revenue Sharing and Block 
Grants on Education , which treats these matters in depth. 

I would now like to address myself to the effect of 
S.1669 on the nonpublic school sector of. American education. 
The history of nonpublic school efforts to obtain public assistance 
for the performance of a public service to over five million American 
school children v/ould indicate that Federal involvement in. education 
has been beneficial to. their cause. As a minority on the American 
educational scene, it is interesting that we share this feeling with 
minority groups v/ithin public education. Consequently, we are very 
wary of any weakening of Federal control over programs authorized by 
Congress. 

The following facts are offered in evidence'of our concern: 

1. Throughout most of the twenty-five year history of 
the National School Lunch Program more than half of 
the states were unable to administer the program for 
the nonpublic schools. The Federal government had to 
assume this responsibility. 

2. Until the 1970 ESEA amendments consolidating the 

NDEA V-A testing program with Title III of ESEA, forty- 
one states were unable to administer the testing 
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program for the nonpublic schools. Once again the 
Federal government has had to become directly 
involved. 

3. Currently there are a number of serious problems 

involving the inequitable participation of nonpublic 
school dhildren in ESEA Title I in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Louisiana and New York. 
In short the nonpublic schools' only recourse has been Federal action to 
insure that the Congressional intent of the law is carried out at the 
state and local level . 

In light of such history, I have a number of concerns 
about S.1669. I consider the language referring to the involvement 
of nonpublic school children too weak and consequently providing 
inadequate safeguards to insure equitable participation of such 
children. Six years experience with ESEA has taught us that 
legislative language must be as free from misinterpretation as possible. 
Section 7 (a) of S.1669 relating to the participation of nonpublic 
school children contains little more than a hortatory note that 
nonpublic school children should be given an opportunity to participate. 
This language is open to a' wide diversity of interpretation at the 
state and local levels and could be greatly improved. 

The withholding provision of Section 7 (b) is inadequate. 
If the Secretary should determine that the provisions of state law do 
not prevent a state agency from distributing funds to nonpublic school 
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children but the state persists in refusing to distribute such funds, 
then there is nothing which the Secretary may do. There is no pro- 
vision which would give authority to the Secretary to withhold funds 
when there is a substantial failure to provide services required by 
Subsection (a) (1). 

There is no provision requiring the state to give assurances 
that it has complied with the law \nth respect to nonpublic school 
children. Thus there is no basis for a mechanism which would afford 
the Secretary an opportunity to make provision for children in nonpublic 
schools. 

Section 6 (d) provides that 30% of each of the amounts 
allotted to any state for vocational education, the handicapped and 
supporting materials and services may be made available for other 
educational purposes. The state may even exceed this 305^ limitation 
if it demonstrates to the satisfaction of the Secretary that it 
furthers the purpose of the Act. This transfer privilege strikes 
at the heart of the services which are technically available to 
children in nonpublic schools. If there is to be a transferability 
provision, then it must be limited in such a way that it would not 
deprive nonpublic school children of an opportunity of adequate 
participation. 
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Section 18 (a) provides that all revenue shared with 
the states shall be accounted for as Federal funds. This language 
is ambiguous. If it is the intention of the Administration to 
earmark the shared revenues as Federal funds, then specific language 
should be inserted to accomplish this end. If this is not the 
intent, then it will probably be necessary to insert provisions 
reserving a certain amount of money for nonpublic school children. 
This reservation of funds should be in accordance with private school 
population and credit" should be extended to the state on the basis of 
evidence of the extent to which there has been effective participation 
by nonpublic school children. 

Finally, we feel that there is a basic inequity in this 
legislation in regard to the consolidation of funds from P.L. 81-874 
popularly known as aid to Federally impacted areas. 

Children of Federally-connected families in nonpublic 
schools should be counted and benefit equally with children in public 
schools. This would be true for children whose parents live and work 
on Federal property. If the Federal government is paying a 
substantial part of the cost of educating a Federally-connected child 
in a public school, it should pay the same proportion of the cost of 
educating a similarly situated Federally-connected child in a nonpublic 
school . 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the follov/ing 
parts of this Bill would have to be changed before we could consider 
giving it our support: 

1. The language referring to nonpublic school participation 
must be made explicit in terms of mandating full and 
equitable participation of private school children. 

2. The "by-pass" or "withholding" provision should not only 
apply in a case in which a state is unable by law to 
provide for participation, but in any situation at a 
state or local level where *-here is a substantial 
failure to do so. 

3. The legislative language should insure that Federal 
monies are not commingled v/ith those of the state or 
establish a mechanism to reserve a certain amount of the 
funds to be expended only for the purpose of providing 
services to nonpublic school children. 

4. Provision should be made for nonpublic school children 
to benefit from impacted area funds. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I point out that in a recent 
statement submitted to the House Ways and Means Committee, the United 
States Catholic Conference supported increased Federal funding for 
educational programs which benefit all American elementary and 
secondary school students. This could be effected by expanding the 
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funding of present education programs as well as including that 
percentage of funds v;hich the Administration projects would -be 
used from General Revenue Sharing for educational purposes in an 
Education Revenue Sharing Bill. 

In conclusion, then, S.1669 raises difficulties which, 
v/hile by no means beyond solution, do require careful study and 
sensitive handling. The United States Catholic Conference has no 
objection in principle to revenue sharing or any comparable plan 
for reducing the financial burden of the states and localities. 
It is concerned, however, that state constitutions — or constitutional 
interpretations — as well as the attitudes and mind-sets of some 
public officials, will in some areas create serious obstacles to 
equitable participation by nonpublic school pupils in educational aid 
programs financed with Federal funds under revenue sharing. Experience 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is not 
particularly reassuring in this regard, since, as various studies 
indicate factors such as these have in many states made it difficult 
or even impossible for, students in nonpublic schools to participate 
equitably in ESEA benefits. If Education Revenue Sharinc) v;ere to 
become a reality, it would be imperative that the Federal legislation 
make adequate provision for whatever "by-pass" procedures might be 
necessary to insure the equitable participation of nonpublic school 
students, and that in addition adequate administrative procedures be 
devised and implemented to guarantee the same results 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity afforded 
by the Committee to speak on this important legislation. My 
colleagues and I stand ready now to answer any questions you may have. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very nuieh for your full testimony. It is 
quite interesting, the witness before you opposes the bill because she 
felt that it supported nonpublic schools too much and you oppose it 
because you believe it doesn't support them enough. So maybe, 
wliile I have not made up my own mind about tlie bill yet, but maj-be 
the fact that you two liavc such differing views might mean that the 
bill is a middle course. Do you think that there is any merit to that 
thought? 

Dr. D'Alessio. That the bill is a middle course? 
Senator Pkll. Yes; the bill follows a middle course. 
Dr. D'Alkssio. As I pointed out 

Senator Pell. As you know, presonally I ratlier lean in your (hrcc- 
tion but I think what we here should try to work out legislation that 
is sjenerallv acceptable to the mainstream of the United States. 

Dr. D'Alessio. As I pointed out. Senator, the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference is not in principle opposed to education revenue sharing or to 
any method of getting Federal moneys to the local and State educa- 
tional agencies so long as there are adequate safeguards within the 
legislation and with administrative remedies to insure the equitable 
participation of nonpublic school students in these i)rogranis. 

Senator Pell. But the bill as written you would oppose; is that not 
correct? 

Dr. D'Alessio. Yes; in accordance with my testimony. 

Senator Pell. E.xacUy, do you agree with Mrs. Frieder in her con- 
chision that all child benefit funds are really funds which are heljung 
institutions? 

Dr. D'Alessio. No; of course, I would have to take an op|)osing 
position. These funds are due to the children because they are children 
of citizen parents and citizens themselves and are entitled to these 
funds because they qualify under the intent and congressional policy 
inherent in the legislation. 

Senator Pell. I appreciate your comments and I think that the 
l)roblem and the plight of the noni)ublic schools is very acute. IM 
appreciate the help of your group in working with this subconiniittee 
when we have a hearing on that subject. We must find .some legislative 
means to be of assistance to the children in those schools. 

Dr. D'Alessio. This is exactly our point. 

Senator Pell. On a completely separate subject, I would be very 
interested if you would feel free to connnent on it, on this question 
of the so-called school prayer amendment. Senator Scott has offered 
one in the Senate and I think Representative Wiley lias one in the 
House and it talks about the fact that there should be no inhibition 
on a nondenominational i)rayer in a public building. Well, I get 
worried at the thought of a nondenominational prayer because the 
.school committee that is predominantly Catholic miglit have in its 
nondenominational prayer a reference to the Virgin Mary. 

Then tliere is an election and that school committee is defeated. 
The ne.\t school committee is predominantly Protestant and amends 
the prayer leaving out the Virgin Mary but would leave in Jesus. 

Then that school committee is defeated in an election and a pre- 
dominantly Jewish committee succeeds it and then Jesus is ameiuled 
out. There i« a problem in defining what is a nondenominational 

?rayer. I think this amendment, if passed, could open up a bit of a 
^andora's box. I am not sure. I am interested in your views. Adoption 
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of such an amendment could hurt the cause of ocunienisni which has 
moved so far ahead in the past 10 years, jjreatly thanks to Pope John. 
I wonder if you have an}' connnents on this amendment? 

Dr. D'Alkssio. By coincidence, we do have a copy of the USCC 
news release. May 1 1 read it? 

Senator Pell. i would like you to read it into the record. 

Dr. D'Alkssio. The U.S. Catholic Conference has gone on record 
in opposition to the so-called school prayer amendment which is 
currently before the House of Representatives. The Conference 
position was announced by Bisho)) Joseph L. Bernady, USCC 
General Secretar}'', who said and I quote: 

I wisii to enipliasizc th.it tlu; Conference is not opposed to tlic oonccpt of 
pr.iycr in pul>lic Iniildings, nor nnconcerned :ibont the vitally iniport:int nmttcr 
of inocting tlie religions needs of children who !vU<;nd public .schools. Our opposi- 
tion to this anicnd»ncntish;iscd on the eonvietion that it n-onld iicooniplish nothing 
on behalf of the goals it purports to serve and would present :i threat to the existing 
legality of denominational prayer. The text of tlic proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on which the House is expected to vote Noveml)cr 8 states that — 

Then it includes the amendment. Bishop Bernady's quote con- 
tinues: 

The subtle implication of the amendment, tlicrcfore, is Ihni denoniiu.ational 
prayer in public l)uildings is unconstitution.al. This is contrary to present law. 
Denominational prayers arc used in ninny public ecreinonios, and iii many parts 
of the country pul)lic l)uildings are rented l)y churches for dcnoniinational services. 
The proposed amendment would only serve to threaten the existing practice and 
worsen the present day situation. Moreover, the amendment cannot be justified 
as a school prayer amendment. The amendment does not say anything about state 
sponsorship of a prayer in public schools :us part of the regular school day. This is 
the very thing that'thc Supreme Court found uneonstitution.al in school prayer 
cases. . 

Prussagc of the amendment miglit lead many to think that something scrrous has 
been done about the problctn of religious edue.ition of public school children. In 
f.act, nothing of any moment would have l)cen achieved. 

Senator Pell. I appreciate that. Do any of you three have any 
personal comments on this? 

Reverend Bukdewkg. In the realm of persoiial connnents, at this 
particular time it seems that the question of religion and the question 
of education are being intermingled in such a way that it might be 
prudent not to contribute to that consternation until the terms are 
better defined. Personally, I don't know what one means by non- 
denominational prayer. 

Senator Pell. Exactly, that is one of the problems. 

Also just from the viewpoint of benefit to the child, I think back to 
my own diiys in the church school and you rattled your prayers without 
really thiiiKing what you were saying but if you were forced to be 
silent for 30 seconds, I think you plumbed your soul maybe a few 
millimeters more than was otherwise the case. Senator Dominick? 

Senator Do.mintck. Dr. D'Alessio, when I was trying to find out 
what the attitude was of the Catholic educators on previous bills, I 
found that there were about four diflerent groups. Can I ask you a 
simi)le question as to whether you represent all four groups? 

Dr. D'Alessio. Specifically, I can only think of two groups oflhand. 
As you know. Senator Dominick, the U.S. Catholic Conference is the 
conference of the Catholic bishops of the United States and, as such, 
the conference represents the attitude of those bishops in areas such as 
legislation, among others. In addition, sitting to my right is Father 
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Frank Brcdcweg of the National Catholic Educational Association. I 
would say in this instance we arc at least speaking for both organiza- 
tions. 

Senator Dominick. Reverend Bredeweg would you agree with that? 

Reverend Bredeweg. Yes. Just to clarify the distinction in case 
there is a difficulty, NCEA is an educational association of approxi- 
mately 12,000 schools. The USCC is a more hierarchically alined and 
constructed organization. NCEA is a professional educational asso- 
ciation. 

In regard to special revenue sharing and its implications for general 
revenue sharing, NCEA would like some assurance that nonpublic 
school participation will be more beneficial to nonpublic schools 
than nrevious Federal legislation. This has nothing to do with intent. 
The Federal intent has always been that benefits should be equally 
distributed and shared. However, the formula and procedure to 
accomplish tb* aave not yet been discovered. 

This is unuijrstandable when vou have 47 million public school 
students and 5 million uonpubUc. ^fhe program must be structured for 
the 90 percent rather than the 10 percent. However, there is a need to 
develop an approach which allows considerable flexibility to non- 
public schools as they develop prograns suited to their particular 
circumstances. 

There seems nothing in this particular proposal to cflect this. We 
would like to see a separate allocation of the nonpublic school share 
on the local level. We realize that funds must be distributed under 
public auspices, but this does not preclude local allocations and 
accounting. 

Senator Dominick. With all due respect^ you will never get that 
through Congress in the foreseeable future, wo will get right in the 
middle of the church-state debate the minute you try that. We have 
been trying for a long time to work around this on the nupil-benefit 
basis but you heard what my own constituent, Mrs. Frieaer, from the 
Jewish Ladies National Council of^ said they are very concerned that 
this bill 20CS too far, so a special bill, it will never get anyplace. The 
art of politics is the art of possible measures. 

Reverend Bredeweg. There is, for example, an advisory council 
in this bill. One of the members is from the nonpublic sector. Could 
he not have the responsibility and some authority to oversee non- 
public interests? 

Senator Dominick. We might be able to make some adjustment 
in the advisory council or things of that kind. That is possible. 

Mr. MoNAHAN. Senator, earlier you said that one of the basic 
concepts incorporated in this bill was the ESEA method of providing 
benefits to the children in nonpubUc scliools. I think it may not have 
been as explicit as we would have liked in the formal testimony but 
this bill doesn't go as far as the ESEA, for example, the kind of bypass 
provision that has been written into the language referring to the 
participation of nonpublic schoolchildren. 

The bypass provision in title 3 of ESEA goes much beyond the situa- 
tion in which a State is prohibited by law to provide services to non- 
public school children. It stipulates that at a district or project level if 
there is failure to provide sernces for any reason, a bypass may be 
used. We construe this as a much more acceptable type of mechanism 
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than what is written into the bill which has been submitted to the com- 
mittee. This is the sort of thing we are concerned about. 

Senator Doaiinick. I suppose that could also be modified if the effect 
of it is to lessen the amount of the pupil benefit ratio we have in ESEA 
now because it is not designed in any way to cut down the educational 
benefits in this bill. We are trying to increase them, but we are also 
trying to diversify. 

I gather that what 3^ou are saying, all three of you, is that you think 
the Federal Government ought to retain control of the school? 

Mr. MoNAHAN. Not necessarily control of the school. 

Senator Dominick. Control of the i)rograms that are going to bo 
funded by the Federal moneys. Supposing wo just cut theiu out, then 
what financial position would 3-ou be in? 

Mr. MoNAHAN. I think our position is that the Federal Government 
should plaj'' an active role in insuring that the purj)oses of the legisla- 
tion are carried out, and not withdraw its responsibility. I think this 
particular proposal wliereby the State plan is only suomitted to the 
Federal Government for information, does constitute a significant 
\rithdra- 1 of Federal responsibility. 

Senatx. Dominick. Let me interrupt you there. On the top para- 
graph on page 3, you have specifically pointed out the problem which 
IS not only inherent in the private scliools, but is also inherent in the 
public schools. You have the most enormous amount of people who 
are applying for Federal categorical grants. Wo have quulified educa- 
tors in Government hero in the Ofiico of Education all day long, doing 
nothing but shuffling papers, not putting their educational expertise to 
work at all. 

This is one of the reasons, and I think a very compelling reason, for 
trying to get away from this categorical grant type of approach. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mr. MoNAHAN. Yes; wo very definitely agree mth that. We agree 
with consolidatioafrom the point of view of good management. On the 
other hand, what wc are raising questions about is how you consoli- 
date. The Congress, in the last amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, consolidated several programs. There are 
many Congressmen who were interested in consolidating more. This 
proposed bill is onl}'' one approach. 

We question whether or not this kind of massive consolidation is 
really justified in the way in which the administration proposes. 

Senator Dominick. Why wouldn't it bo far more effective in provid- 
ing the necessary financial aid to children, whether they are public 
schools or private schools to provide the money, and then lot the peo- 
ple in the area use it the way they think would most benefit that area. 

Mr. MoNAHAN. Again you have to go into the particulars of the 
bill. For example, in regard to the 30-percent transferability provision, 
as we pointed out in our testimony, in this regard if now oven public 
schools officials are not involved in any way in determining the policy 
decisions that affect how these funds are transferred at the State level 
(it should be noted that you can transfer more than 30 percent of the 
funds if you justify it to the Secretary), it is very possible the funds 
could be transferred from one area where we have had a great deal of 
involvement because that is how our schools are structured to another 
area of service not being provided by our schools. 
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Say, for example, a State \vaute(l to trau,sfer 30 percent or luore of 
the funds out of the support services category that they receive, into 
tlie vociitional education category. What safeguards would we have to 
insure that* \vc would get fair treatment here when our high schc^ols 
are not primarily established for vocational education but for an 
academic program and college preparation. 

So this is another problem wc see with the way this bill is written. 
This is only one example of what \ve arc talking about. We are told by 
the Office of Education officials that we could protect our interests 
tlirough participation on a statewide advisory council where we arc 
given one seat. We have bad experience an advisory councils such as 
those set uj) through ESEA title 111, and it is iv very tough way to 
protect your interests in this way. 

Senator Dominick. There is no doubt about that. 1 am one ad visory 
member on this committee, and I know it is tough. I would like to, 
if I can, divert from your expertise on nrivate schools and go oyer, if 
I may. with your knowledge of the public school sytem. Looking at 
the public schools alone, do you think revenue sharing would be a help- 
ful measure for improving the quality of public school education? 

Dr. D'Alessio. I can only answer that vcrj- generallj'. Senator. As 
I told Senator Pell earJier, I think that any legislative enactment, any 
Federal posture, any Federal action, that would deliver money and 
resources to the State and local educational agencies in terms of the 
public schools, is desinvble. Nonv, whether or not revenue sharing, 
education revenue sharing, is specifically that vehicle in terms of the 
public schools, I would not be pre])are(l to say. 

Mr. MoNAUAN. I would add what I think has been emphasized by 
many of your witnesses, that special revenue sharing docs not provide 
any additional Federal funds for the pubfic school systems that are in 
bad nee(l of additional help from some source. General rcvenuc.sliaring, 
which is supposed to be related to this, from the adniinistration'.s 
point of view, provides additional funds only if the States and localities 
choose to spend it on education. This is based on a projection by the 
administration that State and local governments arc not .sj)en(ling 
about 40 percent of their funds on education; consCv\uently, tliey will 
be expected to spend 40 percent of these new moneys for education. 

So, it is a very questionable proposition at best. 1 tiiink, if I recall 
correctly, in our testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, we pointed out that the insurances in general revenue 
sharing were not adequate. That is, there arc inadequate insurance.^ 
in general revenue sharing that these moneys in fact would be spent 
for education. As you pointed out earlier today, there is tremendous 
competition for liniited funds among welfare, education, liealth and 
various otlier interests in any given conmntnity. 

To trj^ to respond to your question revenue sharing is of dubious 
value as far as any new financial lielp to education is conccnied. 

Senator Dominick. I suppose theoretically it is, but in State 
legislatures, one of the most organi/.ed groups, by and large, is the 
educational group. Tliey always seem to get their share of State funds. 
I don^t think there is anv doubt about that, whether it is 40 percent 
or not is doubtful. For the purposes of the record, of coui-sc, there is 
a S200 million addition to the categorical programs in hold harmless 
funds. It should be considered, I think, new money. 
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I think your comments are helpful. Ouc of the things tlmt bothered 
uic all the way through is this Federal impacted area aid. You conunent 
on that on page 10 of your statement in the last two paragraphs. 
You say that there is a basic iuemiity in this legislation in regard to 
the salvation of fiuuLs from Pnolic Law 81-874, Aid to B'cderal 
imparted areas. Then you go on to say children of federally connected 
families in nonpublic schools should be counted and benefit equally 
with children from nublic Ldiools. 

Let me ask you this, is that done now? 

Mr. MoNAUAN. No is not. Senator. 

Senator Do.mixick. not done today. 

Mr. MoNAHAN. No. 

Dr. D'Ale.ssio. Senator, I think our pui»/o is thaii the same forces 
and factors eauso the snmc strain on the uor.publio schools as on the 
public schools in federally impacted areas. We simply have to live 
with that. 

Seuiitor DoMiNiCK. Weli, you are no worse off under this bill than 
yon would be under the existing law is the point 1 was making. 
Dr. D'AuES-sio. That is correct. 

IMPACT AH) 

Senator Dominick. There is some difficulty with your logic, I don't 
know whether it is logic or conclusion which supports the theory 
belaud 874 that you are replacinj^ what would otherwise be tax funds 
available for the public "^ol ilistrict. The}' would not be available 
in most cases for private ..rtools anyhow, so therefore the theorj* that 
yon .should stav within the public school realm on this. Now you do 
have a point here that where children live and work oi: Federal 
property and parents live and work there too, by and large the schools 
in that area are, as I remember it, to which the children go arc public 
schools, are they not? 

Dr. D'Alessio. Yes. 

Senator Dominick. Are there any private schools in fact located 
on Federal property? 
Reverend Buedbwkg. Not that I know of. 
Dr. D'Alessio. Not that wc know of. 

Senator DoMiNMCK. With the exception of mission schools ou the 
Indian reservations. 

Wc have had objections for the record, Mr. Ohairman, to the 
new lormula under 874 as provided in this bill, largely from those 
school districts who are obtaining somewhere in the neighborhood 
of from 50 to 85 percent of their total revenues froin hupacted 
area aid. This of coui*se will drastically affect impact aid and they 
are concerned because the}' are not quite sure how the}' would come 
out within the State on the revenue-sharing concept, be it special or 
be it general. We may have to take another look at that situation, as 
far as the formula is concerned. 

I think that is wcrthwhile keeping in mind as we go along hi trying 
to determine whcthr^^ or not this is the formula that we want to use. 
In every administracion since I can remember, at least since I have 
been here in Congress, has recommended amending 874 forraula but 
up to today. Congress has totally resisted doing this and I have been 
active in resisting it. 



Senator Pell. Principally because the devil we know is preferable 
to the devil we don't. 

Senator DoMiNicK. I think one of the things we might think about 
and I broached this before, is trying to do it on a declining basis in 
the class B group: that is the children of families working on Fee al 
property and going to school off the Federal reservation. The fact of 
the matter is thiat most of those families if they are living off the 
Federal propert}', by the time the second year comes around are 
starting to pay taxes, cither property' taxes, assessment taxes, what- 
ever it may be. 

As a result they are into the tax stream again even though the 
Federal reservation itself still remains tax exempt. I think we may 
have to work on that and have a declining scale. 

Senator Pell. I think wc ought to consider our individual problems, 
too. I know in my State and actually in the community where I live, 
this would cause a very real hardship. I recognize the present inequity 
of a system whereby a county, such as Montgomery County receives 
large diffusions of Federal funds. If is not fair from the viewpoint of 
schools in the District. 

Senator Dominick. Of course this is one of the real problems that 
we have got. 

Senator Pell. District schools don't have the taxes. 
Senator Dominick. That is all the questions I have, Mr, Chairman. 
I appreciate it. 

Senator Pell. At this point I order printed all statements of those 
who could not attend and other pertinent material submitted for the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

[Telegram] 

Pittsburgh Section N.vtional Council of Jewish Women, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November 10, 197U 

Senator Claiborne Pell, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D,C. 

Strongly oppose S. 1669. Education revenue sharing erodes historical principle 
of separation of church and state. 

Mrs. A. R. Marmk^is, 

Legislative Chairman. 
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Koveaber 3^ 1971 



The Honorable Robert Backwood 
Senate Office 3ulldlr-g 
Washington^ D. C 20510 

Attn: Carol Cravford 

Dear Bob: 

It ia cy understanding that Congress Is now renewing its 
consideration of Special Revenue Sharing as bxl alternative to 
the present prograa of categorical education grants to the states 
and local schools. The Oregon Board of Education supports the 
objectives of special revenue charing as expressed by H.R. 7796 
and S. 1669 but strongly objects to one provision that would 
designate^the state executive office as the odainistering agency 
for the prograa. In Oregon, as in other states, the State 
Board of Education is the agency charged with responsibility 
for adainlstration of elementary and secondary education 
programs and is the agency generally held accountable for 
educational results. If the state education agencies are to be 
held accountable for results, they must >»ve control of the 
allocation of resources within the general guidelines that 
accospany federal grants. 



^e Oregon Boetrd of Education supports provisions of the proposed 
education Revenue Sharing Act that would greatly reduce and combine 
the many categorical programs nov In existence and which vould 
peralt greater flexibility to allocate funds so that the nost 
pressing needs identified within the state and local school cystens 
could be cet within priorities established by Congress. 

^e Oregon Board adainisters eighteen separate programs and sub- 
progroas each having Its own set of regulations, application and 
reporting f orris, and adainistrative procedures. Different funding 
and application dates make it cost difficult to coordinate the 
use of resources for the aost econoaical and productive uses. 

Educational priorities supported by the cajor categorical federal 
prograas now in existance are very nuch in agreecent with priority 
needs that have been Identified in Oregon. Our own assessment of 
needs indicate that suppleaental support- -is required to expand 
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Hon. Robert Packwood 
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^•ove^.bcr 3, 1971 



career education, to isprove prirxiry education and the teaching of reading, to 
ir5?ro\'e education of the educationally disadvantaged, and t? strengthen educa- 
tional jaanagcnent capabilities at both the state and local levels. The difficulty 
lies in working our way through the rsaze of paper vork and differing requirer.ents 
that isa?.e it nost difficult to coordinate the prograr.s in such a canncr as to 
bri::g '/arlous funding sources to bear upon our ssost pressing needs. 

I sight add that the prograr. consolidation envisioned by H.R. 7796 and S. I669 
vould go a long way tovard siripliflcation of federal aid to education, but falls 
short of all that needs to be done In this regard » In addition to the progroas 
tnat would be brought together under H.R, 779^> and S.l66$, there are nuiricrous 
programs under other public Iavs that provide assistance to the schools » These 
include prograsis administered by such agencies as the OSO, HUD, Departrsent of 
Labor, Enploj-Kcnt, and the Social Security Adainistration, in addition to 
several aid to education programs adciinictercd by various bureaus of the Office 
of Sducation, whose progra-ss are not Included in S. I669 ar4 H.R. 7796. Perhaps 
it is too aach to expect that this could all be accomplished at one tirrie, but 
should be considered in bringing better order to federal aid to education. 

Please call upon the Oregon Botrd for any supportive assistance that we nay be 
able to provide you in efforts to ir-pro-ze federal aid prograa procedures. 



Very trulj' yours,^ 




FJV-.Wga 
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state of north carolina 
governor's office 
raleigh 276m 



RoBcni W.Scott 

OOvCANOn 



December 22, 1971 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell 
U.S. Senator 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education 
325 Old Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As Governor of the State of North Carolina and Cha irman of the Education Com- 
mission of the States, I have been concerned with the direction of Special 
Revenue Sharing measures under consideration by the recently adjourned first 
session of the ninety-second congress and which, presumably,, will come before 
the next convening ninety-second session- S. 1669, the proposed Education Rev- 
enue Act of 1971, is a case in point. 

The enclosed testimony on S. 1669 will, I think, adequately inform your Sub- 
committee of my convictions with regard to this measure. I take this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation to you and the distinguished members of your Com- 
mittee for providing for the record to remain open to receive my comments. I 
believe that the modifications suggested therein have validity and that if given 
consideration by your Committee will serve to provide the congress and the nation 
with a more acceptable measure and a more workable ordinance after its passage. 

Again, accept this expression of my gratitude both to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
the members of your Committe e. 




Robert W. Scott / 
Governor of North Carolina 

Chairman, Ed^p^ion Commission of the States, 1971-72 



RKS:racs 
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December 20, 1971 

Statement of the Honorable Robert W. Scott , Governor of North 
Carolina and Chairman of the Education Conunission of the States, 
to the Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, as Chairman of the Education 
Commission of the States, I appreciate the opportunity to present this 
statement on S. 1669, the proposed Education Revenue Act of 1971. 

The Education Commission of the States was formed by the Compact for 
Education in 1966, for the purpose of encouraging effective working relation- 
ships among governors, state legislators, and professional and lay people 
from all elements of the educational community. Forty-three states and 
territories are now members of ECS. We recognize the primary responsibility 
of state government in the field of education, and the need ,for imaginative 
and effective leadership from the states in the improvement and reform of 
educational policies, and the development of better means of financing 
education. 

The potential impact of passage of a revenue sharing bill for education 
is enormous. The decisions of the Congress on this subject and on other 
bills pending in the Congress to carry out the President's revenue sharing 
proposals will determine the fundamental relationships between the Federal 
Government and the States for years to come. The adoption of revenue 
sharing, as a concept of government, would truly alter the structure of 
American Government — to the great advantage of the American citizen. 

The Education Commission of the States, in a number of policy statements, 
has supported the concepts of grant consolidation as essential to a more 
flexible and logical system of Federal assistance for education. Secretary 
Richardson's statement before this Committee on S. 1669 aptly describes the 
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ludicrous situation produced by the multiplicity of prograjns that exist 
under current laws, and is an excellent exposition of the need of consolidation. 
S. 1669 would streamline present processes by combining 33 existing formula 
grant programs concerned with secondary and elementary education into one 
program that would provide assistance in five broad areas of national con- 
cern; cut away many of the red tape requirements of the present programs; and 
give the States greater flexibility in planning and deciding on the application 
of Federal funds to their particular needs. 

However, S. 1669, would not, in and of itself, provide for inwreased 
Federal assistance to States or school systems; it would not provide any general 
support funds for education; and it would not transfer full authority over the 
funds which it authorizes to the states. In short, despite its title it is a 
grant consolidation bill rather than a revenue sharing bill. This is not to 
deny the worth of grant consolidation, which ECS strongly supports, but rather 
to clarify what we are talking about. 

A fundamental premise of this legislation is that the states should 
have the authority and opportunity to develop a comprehensive plan for the 
use of these funds. I would point out, however, that approximately 60 per 
cent of the funds made available under S. 1669, including all funds for dis- 
advantaged children and children living on Federal property, would be passed 
through to the local education agencies. Only the remainder would be subject 
to authority of State Government. These would be retained at the state level 
for the operation of state-wide programs and for distribution among local 
education agencies, according to relative needs for the types of assistance 
available, in accordance with a State Plan for each fiscal year developed in 
consultation with a State Advisory Council which must be broadly representative 
of the educational community in the state and the public. 
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This Coiwnittee and, indeed, everyone concerned with the future of 
education in the country must note a strong trend in increased state involve- 
ment and responsibility in the field of education. A number of states have 
taken steps administratively or legislatively toward state funding of educa- 
tion. This trend recognizes the limits of the real property tax as a means 
of financing local school systems and recognizes the right, as yet unful- 
filled, of every child to equal educational opportunity without regard to 
place of residence. As seems to be ever the case, the judiciary has also 
taken a role in this process. Recent decisions of the Supreme Court ot 
California and Minnesota are reflections of this trend. 

As the trend toward full state funding of education continues, as we 
believe it will, these pass through provisions may become obsolete. I would 
urge this Committee to take account of this in framing the legislation before 
you, so as to permit maximum discretion on the part of state government to 
acconunodate to the demand for, and to facilitate the development of, uniform 
educational opportunities throughout the nation. If^a pass through provision 
of funds for disadvantaged children is considered necessary, there sho^ild be 
at least some mechanism for appropriate adjustment as states move in the direc- 
tion of full state funding. 

W*e have some reservations about the degree of administrative discretion 
in the basic formula. for allocating funds to the States. Heavy weighting of 
children from low income families as a factor undoubtedly has validity in 
measuring fiscal capacity of the recipient state and the magnitude of its edu- 
cational responsibility. However, S.1669 does not define low income families, 
but rather vests in the Secretary authority to define the term in accordance 
Kith such criteria as he may prescribe. Since this legislation is premised 
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on the elimination of arbitrary Federal controls and administration, and the 
establishment of a clearly defined program of assistance for the states, such 
executive latitude is out of place. 

Also, the 10 per cent reservation of discretionary funds under S, 1669 
is not in keeping with the philosophy of either revenue sharing or grant con- 
solidation. If the states and local education agencies are in a better posi- 
tion to judge the needs and priorities than is the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, it is difficult to see the justification for a discretion- 
ary fund which would be in excess of "^million in the first full year even 
r at the current inadequate levels of funding. Further this does not take account 

J of the funding anticipated for the proposed National Institute of Education. 

Beyond these suggestions for modification of S.1669, we urge this Com- 
» mittee to examine the basic premise of the Bill, in the .context of the General 

I Revenue Sharing proposal, and consider making this legislation the vehicle for 

I implementing a much broader program than it now contains. Secretary Richard- 

i son and other officials of the Administration have testified that the legis- 
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lation as drafted is "open ended" with respect to funding, but it is clear 



I from the FY 1971 budget that it is not regarded as a vehicle for major increase 

I es in Federal support for education. The funds which would flow to the states 

and local educational agencies under its authority would be those which cur- 
rently are available under existing Federal programs, albeit with fewer strings. 

Spokesmen for the Administration have repeatedly indicated that advocates 
of more substantial Federal support for education should look to general rev- 
enue sharing for such support. I would submit that a number of cori^^^derations 
argue for amendment of S.1669, to provide for Federal support for education 
which is broader in application and more substantial in amount than now con- 
templated. 
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First, General Revenue Sharing, which would be established at 1.3 per 
cent of the Federal individual income tax base and produce approximately 
$5 billion in the first full year, would not entail as much support for edu- 
cation as might be supposed. Half of the money would be earmarked for local 
general purpose governments. Presumably, this would exclude school districts 
except where schools are operated as an integral part of a city or county 
government, or where such local governments voluntarily make payments to 
school districts. In theory. Federal revenues shared with municipalities and 
counties should reduce their dependence upon real property taxes, allowing 
school districts to raise their levies. However, this would be a ir.ost awkward 
procedure, running counter to the whole concept of revenue sharing, which is 
to reduce dependence upon real property taxes; and it would be inconsistent 
with the principle of educational equalization, by tending to force' school 
districts to rely on widely disparate tax resources. 

This means that most, if not all, of the money which might be contem- 
plated for education out of general revenue sharing would come from the funds 
allocated to the state governments. While education would undoubtedly have 
the highest priority on these funds in the states, the President's General 
Revenue Sharing proposal contemplates that only half of the funds to be avail- 
able under that program would be subject to the authority of the state govern- 
ments. 

Second, it is only fair to say that prospects for early initiation of 
General Revenue Sharing are not good. The proposal has been pending in the 
Congress for a year without visible movement toward passage, and the States 
and local educational agencies which bear more than 90 per cent of the costs 
of elementary and secondary education need help now . 
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I would like to suggest to this Committee that it amend S. 1669 to 
provide for a further category of assistance — an authorization of unrestrict- 
ed funds for education to be administered under state authority and fundbd for 
the first fiscal year at the rate of $2 billion. I suggest this figure a? a 
resu: jf some very simple arithmetic. Secretary Richardson has noted that 
approximately 40 per cent of state and local expenditures are for elementary 
and secondary education and he has suggested that this pattern may reasonably 
be expected to continue with funds made available under General Revenue Shar- 
ing. $2 billion is 40 per cent of the $S billion expected to be available 
in the first full year of General Revenue Sharing. These funds would be 
authorized for allocation to the states by formula, possibly the formula pro- 
posed for General Revenue Sharing, and would be available for any educational 
purposes in accordance with the State Plan required by S. 1669. An automatic 
payment of Federal revenues, as contemplated in the President's General 
Revenue Sharing proposal, of course, would be highly desirable. But under the 
circumstances, it would be better to proceed along the authorization and appro- 
priation route now, than to wait for the ultimate. 

In further support of this proposition, I would emphasize that, while 
the categories of assistance included in S. 1669 are valid, they do not pro- 
vide any support for the general improvement of education, including the 
rapidly increasing costs of teacher salaries. As Governor of a state which 
has a number of school districts with a high incidence of children from low 
income families, I know from first-hand experience that what these districts 
need is general operating support and that such support would be of primary 
benefit to disadvantaged children. It is certainly desirable to have special 
programs for disadvantaged children, but in some case'i this approach puts the 
cart before the horse when the schools are severely handicapped by very limited 
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budgcts for general operations. 

The inclusion of a state-administered general aid program in this legis- 
lation would lend strong support to the movement toward state equalisation 
in education. It would also greatly facilitate the development of coopera- 
tive programs among districts and, indeed, further school district consoli- 
dation where warranted. It would slow or halt the upward spiral of local 
property taxes which clearly are inadequate and inequitable. 

The categorical assistance envisioned in S. 1669 reflects an effort 
to put together a workable program which is acceptable to the many interests 
which have affected Federal education legislation in the past. ECS is in 
accord with its purposes and philosophy. We would urge, however, that you 
carry this philosophy one step further and truly transform this legislation 
from a grant consolidation bill to a special revenue sharing bill for educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, revenue sharing is not a matter of the states asking the 
Federal Government to solve their problems. The states and local education 
agencies bear more than 90 per cent of the costs of elementary and secondary 
education; however, they are dependent upon very inelastic sources of revenues, 
hliere support for education is bascv largely upon real property taxes cj'aich 
are slow to increase, the result is a perpetual fiscal crisis for states and 
local education agencies. State income taxes are limited substantially by 
the revenue taken by the Federal Government which increases one and a half 
per cent (1 h%) for every one per cent increase* in personal income. This 
means that the Federal Government gets more tax revenue^ without the painful 
necessity of increases in the tax rate. It also means that the tax siphons 
off from the taxpayer an increasing percentage of his ability to pay. The 
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dcraand for revenue sharing result*. i/vom this major, built-in, deficiency 
in the Federal tax structure. 

As has been noted, 40 per cent of state and local budgets go for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. This will rise in the years ahead as 
state government answers greater program and fiscal responsibilities for 
education. 

'n)is statement is to urge the relief from the bind in which the states 
find themselves and to pledge that the states in turn will do their part to 
deliver good quality education. I hope that this Committee will receive 
these suggestions in the constructive spirit in which they are offered. If 
the Education Commission of the States a^n be of any help in your further 
deliberations on these matters, please let us know. 
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DecetDber 10, 1971 

Hon, Clmibome Fell, Chairman 
Subcomlttee on Education 
Comlttee on Labor and Public UtlfaD 
U*S* Senate 

RooB 4230 Kev Senate Office Bldg* 
Uaahlngton, D,C* 20510 

Dear Senator PcUt 

On behalf of the Aacrlcan Library Aaaoclatlon, I ahould like 
to requeat that the encloaed atataaent bt aade a part of the record 
of the hearlnga of your Subcoaalttae on S, 1669, the Educ«tlon\3L 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1971* 

Coplea of thla atateatnt are being aent acparately to the 
Chalraan and Hembera of the full Senate Comlttee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 

Sincerely, 

Germalne Krettek 
Director 

ALA Waahlngton office 
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5tm log CommUtw 
Aniia L Motlm, CHAIRMAN 
Alb«fl Adatnj. ASSOCIATE CHAIRMAN 
ThOnwE K«nilto«, ASSOCIATE CHAIRMAN 



0'\ Lovo Lorv* 



January ID, I<?7? 



Tho Hon* Clniborrv) Pnll, Chnirmen 
Subcoftwislttec on Educntion 
Unitod Stntos Sonata 
VJashlngton, D«C. 2051S 

Oonr fir* Pell, 

I wiah to flobfflit hi.* followinn stnt^oin*, for incl^nion Ir» ►*«orlnn 
record for S, Ifi^i**, Tho Education Hrvcnuo S»"nri'''^ *«ct, !n b^h^lf of t*»<» f^>'C«tlon 
AS£tocletion gf thi« U.S.A.: 



^y name is Anita L« fCor^in, of 9^ Lovo Larwj, "jf^ston, •^assachusottn. 1 aa 
Chairman of U>o Loclalativo PolicioA Conmittoe of tho Adult Education Association 
of tha U.S.A., whoso board hao askod no to proparo thi» otat<J«Jnt oxprossinn the 
vieus of the As8ocintlon«- 

For the past twenty yanrs I havo boon a froo-lanco consultant in adult education, 
priirarily worklntj with dofliOn and dovolopment of adult oducoti.v systfl«^s for a variety 
of institutions, orqanirotionfl, induatrioo, coT^-^nitioa, atot<59 end f<>d<»ral pro'jrans* 

r«flrbe'ra of tho Adult Education Association havo boon concnrnod for rany years 
with probloBs of illltoracy anj undoroc tion of adults in tho Unit<»d States. Th#» 
DflloQato Assnobly has unanimously cone on rocord "^any tiff^s since tho firat l/ttroductlon 
•of legislation for n Todoral proprans for Adult gasic Ediication in tho Ccone»ic Opporbiniiy 
Act, Title II-B, in 1964, in support of TodofQl lonislotion for adult bh^ic and hioh school 
education* 

AEA-USA is therefore, not surpriyinoly shocked by tho possible repQsl of th<? 
Adult Education Act of lOSC^ as anonded if S. 1669, Tho Education Revonue Shorino 4ct, 
should pass ir Its prosont forr>« Wo havo been unable to discover jthy the ropi'ttl was 
written into the Act and wo do not discount the possibility that it was inadvertant. 
Both P5r« Ouie and Vr* Prouty v«ho introduced the House and Sena to voroionf said that 
they personally did not believe tha^ it should be rppe-ilod. We hopo that tho proposed 
repeal rosulted f'^mi^ from a staff rnonbor unfamiliar wlth^adult education irtcludloq 
the Act siffply bdcauie it inonticned elorentary and secondary oducaticn, not roalizlnt? 
tho possible effects. We cannot rest on that hope, hows., ^r, end therefore outUno our 
objections to S« 1669 in Its present form* 

The United States was far behind rxsst nations in takino action to eliminate 
adult illiteracy and undoroducation. It was not until the Econo'^ic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 that the first legislation was passed providino for Tedoral support and 
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Ste«f ing Committee 

An ! * L VofT " . C WAI R VA r, 

A't^Tt A<J i -^v ASSOCIATE ChA ! P VA\ 



ppll-..l/i':'/''?..-:>. ^. 



hai i-^S!; lharv «>i-.h»h -r-je*-* cation. It ^^'J n^*: w-^ni] * ^^'^ Ariult t:<*.c'5tio'» 

te^«- i-r.i^r a third of ^ v-: ?5"x>c.^*:s o^jthori.'^^-J: o"^!/ f ' v "Ulion -jh^u^ h^ ^r *--c.r 

Th* f>«edi "or j^dul*: ^^asl^: a*^ t s^co^oitry firf^^ja^icr" oro'^ra" ^ i< i^r'-S i!*^ , cot-** 

ful if vi*" J^r*^ #>\/»ni r.-^In^iainirvrt our "ra^fi, ■ i m i ..^il^- Janan 'V'53i^ 3r" I'-C'^' t^to^.'^ 
T'stio'-^ «.*^ic?. h^yf* j-irtniilly rl£*in3t<*-J f'i'c^i^nal illi*.*»r3r:v. 

It has hfon said by t^^^. lot r 1'">V4 t*^' ?*:«t'-? ^c!" r>-c»«i*'*^ tv.^ ^-^-^ 

;)-v)»;nt of r«rf,y ^-5 thoy ar^^ no^j r.^c^i-ji'^'- for ^tul*. < "C^tio'v, xx^i ^ic^ !«> tr^^, 3^^^ 
^,h;it '5tf»t«.»s could ^von all rx^r'"- f j'":''; to ;;d>j!t «<? '.:*>ticr; : '.^-jt it A^jl'j uo to 

tho«^«^ concprr*»d to put pr^-^sur^^ on t^f ?:tatn«^ for ^s-^ilt '-^j.'c-tMc'^. .'^ b'^li^v** 
thU is ari ucrf^alistic psi^t of vip . Fir^t, t^^';'^ in rr^i of r-^- ^jJi'il "S-IjU «r*-':^'£on 
ar.» i*?aJ5t li*Kely to Zott/ or ex'jrt pr'»sstjrp. S«cnr.<3, ir» -o^t ^t^ste?. TC^lf '^"•^cstir-^ 
st-ply ar*^ J:oo fe^ in ru-b-r J^nd ^ithoat thr r--c:^urc--:» of , o^.., ^..Htlc^t? 
✓r,5.-^o t*- >: »xrrt ^TO'f- . I^*-».-r: . Tr^ir--^, -o^t ^t-^r-,. .'-ply 

3it;-^r prr':^ii- n^^o'. : Ir f -J^c^itinr for chilc'c'^'* J»r-; yc-it*^ frr ,*^i^H th*^ ^ tf r-^^-^'-CTtc^ 
p-r-nt^ .ill lo^b; ?rc 'il/, t-ic-^l ty ti^, -onry 3.'^d p'j! Itical ^nc^-^Ov. 

pro?r.»-^ cn th-^ir Oah iriti^tiv^^^. C-sUforni-s, '.ort» C-jrolir-, :oi;t^ Car'5Hni, ir-^i^r-., 
r-isKlr-to, Tf'>is? *^ ^ rlo ^" io ►•iV'- '-acJ.- f^ir*" co'-li-^^rtr ^pV^* 5a t«^r»o potHc p-»Hc/ 
ani i'- t^t— s of K-^rrt csjh approprlsstxors.' ..e hav» r»»a'=on to f'>lS^'«r? tha*^ .-js mny 
t%o-t^lr<j3 of tb** stat»*? wcoi-J drop thrsir prcr-r^'"-. i.jt^'O^t t^^ proc^nt r'^'5*»ral ir!:<»n»:iv*» 
antj allocTjt- th«» fund- t^j chiHr»r ^''d yo^tS. 

It i* also --5 fact that as '^co.'>©'"ic or^''oJr«^'r IncfJS'J' » a''-»U f-^jcatior T,^p:»rt 
in stat'^ 5r.i local cc^^i-ni tl^*. i^ct^:i- -s. In i -.-i^jaeh-j-^ott:! c'-r C^Sr^ctcir of i-^- ^.t>r.- 
of Adult CriL':?tlor r^ti^a"'='S tHat in ts^* ps-^t y-at, 3b '^*^r c«^r* tK- rr^T-i"'* in •^h'^ 
C'l-'^frA'-'iltf^ h^svf hf^p^n ^^ /^-r^ly cot b-sc^., ^it^ "-^^^ t'in- rrc'^l-r t,.ly *.:iMn.',*r'd. fr. 
.^arol'l i» Jty il-^^ ro-f"l t^>'»*^ tJ-*- poot^r t^^' cJ^^-^ni-v ^^-^ t*- ^mat r <-vt^r.t 
of or^^'^r'>'?ijcatlor» «."<;r'. a-'ults, t.,^> ^rr lis^"ly x-^r^^ c»rt»- -j^^"- . **'irth'^r co'-^-nt'^ 
t^at ir 3 nun.«r of c?j:"s, tf>--' o'^ly priT^rri'- continu'^.'? j.T'? ^r-o"' •I'OS'^rtr by fi ^j-^f.il 
feoi*; '^r t^o*^ shic^i A'*ro co^oU t«"»ly If-iup'^ortinni. 



In a-j^Jition to t^^** possiMlit/ of T'^p-jl of t>»c» ^I'J' lt td.-C'stfo'^ 
fin^ n r«i'-K r of ot^^r r«robl<^»'? of concern to a'iuj^ orfocatoro In t^-» pr- 
of w.^t 
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A z* 't AddT'.s AS50CiAT£; c^«Am* 

T'.f^^ c i 10*^ ASSO C f A T6 C^* P A* . 

I. All J^'^Cvio"'!; co^cr-rrvinr ollot'^o^nts 3'^ ">'trl*)tj*i->o of nh^x"^:^ ypv^'^rt.i/r rf'f^^r to 
" t*^od? of -iiiolt l53rn£r- sw:h 3^ icd^c'^'^'i^n* '.t '""-^IZ ^^rouo r^u*?/ In 

•Tf.-iit trot of«j7fjtinr pro'Ts^"*." for tho chil'^lT^'^ t'^o.-^^', ,vit*^3ut In /cZvli^' t^t^ir 

' . ..'^ c V 'Hj -^1 ' I ♦ for. t'^-st r--"^"! of ^.^'^ s-^-^tinn rt^J r"*"*: ^^^^ui^i «»fftc* 

^."I'Vr*^, lot- •-i vnif> ' ocET' ctio'^i^. J 
cy rf'p";Ii<T, t}-' AdrJ*' Cdoa^'ion Ac' of 1!>^', --sMoral A'l/'cor/ ^o'ip*:!! 

r<^ryicf in frir.^im ta'"*^<T infor^Alion ^^o^•* tt..- ?^ or '^or? rf>o^r?fl pre r'!'"o 

thr *-.£<^ht To irfojiw PTor^Ti'^ is jo'^t ^^^'ttiri into -iir C'>^ h^n f ur^^*or kro^.JC'C^'" 
'i^^CfJt ttxT" Tflltior'T^'^Vi of T'-^^r^lr,r *o o-t^^'-^r Oi*""-'5lcnt^ of ^i'iifi^ taric r/'^i^^lOf 



'^zfT'C: r,f -^l"--3A rtir*^c*-?y iryi>I».*rr .it^ r^ft^-liatl <^':*tjcgtior jtiU b' ol«C 

^'J orovSr^ th-' ''^ ^tzc^itt^^ with 30/ furt^-ir r'"'^i:ion If r*^ qijlTf^'x ?jbout thp. |,o';siblr 
'"fff^ct:^ of i>. l^''"' for thr nj?ticn'& on:?- r^^f t??*, ^ If> th*^ '*f-aofcir)p, thp 

3' •3"ci'"'ittf»'? '"ic^t to co'"«'/iw'*r >'jlt»"'r'"'3tiv^ ''r ■* 'c*"i 5^1^ th*- fotjo^if:*^: 

t; 'Jf'lf'lf 3r,y' T'^ft^rf^ncf^ to th-* Adiult Crjcs^vlcn h'^.* of 

?) Add ?«dult fju::3tior» 3s 3 prorrr?"* priority, 

■S; Ir-ilu^*-'' adults in tHi» JiUoc^tiop af^J f^i'^tri^utior, for^^jle"^, -jnriZ&r 
A) co'^'-f nj 3 r-'Osr^*'^ rpyf>n'j^ sh^rinn «ct for ^cJult «>d"jrjst''*n. 



cc: i^r. 4lfr 1 itor<v, Pr-^'*., ^CA-Ji-^. 



Ilcailquartm Ojfuf if9S^%iH\ OiTWM.W ., Wathingtort. D.C. WWW 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



dh: S. l669;^Educati6n Revenue 
Sharing Act'of 1971 

•to:\^ ;Educati6n Sybcdmmitt^^^^^ Senate 
l|l)o/and Public V^elfare Com^ ' 

-mittee- * "/^ ^ . / 

. Jame$'E;.Wnn^^^^ i 
date:, ^ iNwemj^^^ 1971 ^ 
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STATEMENT 
on 
S. 1669 

EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING ACT OF 1971 
for submission che 
EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 
for Che 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
by 

JAMES E. CONNER, ED.D.* 
November 16, 1971 



The National Chamber supports che philosophy and che incenc of S. 1669, 
embodying che Adminiscration's special revenue sharing proposal for educacion 
which seeks co consolidace 32 categorical programs inco six broad classificacions. 
Buc, considering chac chere are currencly over 100 cacegorical programs adminiscered 
by che Office of Educacion, che proposal does noc go far enough. This view gains 
added credence if we consider chaC ac lease 26 ocher federal agencies adminlscer 
significanc cacegorical programs in educacion running inco billions of dollars, 
much of which is spenc on duplicacive efforcs. 

The hiscory of federal assiscance Co educacion reveals chaC che presenc 
morass of cacegorical assiscance programs had ics beginning in Che Nacional 
Educacion Defense Acc, enacced in response co che chreac of our nation's loss in 
a science and cechnology race wich Russia. Lacer, a differenc racionale provided 
Che impetus for greater federal involvement in education. This involvement took 
form in a series of titles and programs designed to correct known educational de- ' 
ficiencies. Some programs have yielded beneficial results, although cost effec- 
tiveness/benefit data are rare. Other programs, most notably Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, have failed to correct deficiencies among 
the disadvantaged. 

Difficulty in Monitoring Programs 

The most significant message emanating from OE's reports is the admission 
that discoveries of malpractices were not made until years after the monies were 
spent. The lesson is clear: In the rush to correct social and educational ills, 
adequate program monitoring and control failed to be built into legislation. In 

-senior Associate for Education, Chamber of Comnerce of the United States 
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shore, Che twin concepts of responsibility and accountability were exchidod. With 
the almost unchecked growth of narrow categorical programs, proper monitoring of 
federal programs is impossible-unless more federal watchdogs are employed. But 
this will surely result in more federal interference in» and greater control over", 
the affairs, of state and local education agencies. Thus, by even a rough analysis 
of the concept of categorical aid, we begin to see just how tangled a web even the 
best intentions can weave. 

For example, grants may be made under 38 authoi'iaations in support of 
"instruction," under 37 authorizations for assistance to "low- income pupils," and 
under 22 in support of "reading instruction." This totals 97 authorizations In a* 
single purpose area! Little wonder that "grantsmanship" has become one of the 
fastest growing specializations in education. 

One large city school superintendent expresses his ambivalence over tlie 
pleasures and pains of categorical programning with a story of the mountain lion, 
wlio in spite of his love of hunting, pauses midway in his pursuit of a skunk to 
remark: "I think I've enjoyed about as much of this as I can stand!" 

Indeed, evidence is mounting that state and loail education agencies have 
"enjoyed" about as much categorical assistance as they can stand. It is becoming 
obvious everywhere that the American people are finding such programs far too 
inefficient and costly. 

Priority Distortion and the Dectslon-M.iktnR Process 

The Federal Government's contribution to education Is only 7 percent. 
However » the power of that relatively small percentage to push state and local 
education agencies In various directions Is formidable. The lever to move and 
direct educational priorities is the categorical grant. But in all too many 
instances, categorical programs have led to unbalanced growth in the schools. 
Some programs are surfeited with funds, even while other programs suffer mal- 
nutrition. Often there is an attempt to correct deficiencies by increasing the 
number of categorical programs. Thus, the Federal Government supported science 
and mathematics while neglecting the humanities. Humanities gained federal sup- 
port, even as support for basic skills was neglected. The gifted were celebrated 
by grants for research and program development as the "average" student was all 
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buc ignored. The 'hlnlng" operation designed to dig up the gifted from the student 
population found its ultimate expression in "Project Talent. " Hien came the 
Coleman Report which pointed to the nation's neglect of the disadvantaged. More 
recent studies point to these programs' failure. The cycle of misdirected action 
and belated reaction continues. 

The p* »iit is: We do not need a national school boi:rd operating from the 
deep, inaccessible recesses of the federal bureaucracy. Bureaucrats, for all 
their good intentions and humanity, cannot know the problems of state and local 
education agencies, except in a general way. By engaging in narrow-gauge programs, 
the Federal Government has often blunted initiative and imagination, even as it 
reaches out a helping hand. The determining of needs too often is denied the 
people most closely affected. What we see in the whole web of laws, regulations, 
and guidelines is a paternalistic mentality, which starts with the premise 
that the federal bureaucrats know what is best for the local educators and 
that the answer to educational problems is a liberal dose of money usually 
administered In a hurry.. Its harvest is waste, confusion, and loss of initia- 
tive. 

Administrative and Managerial Function Distorted 

Categorical programs have had the serious effect not only of maulinj» 
educational priorities at the state and local levels, they impede efforts by 
successive U. S. commissioners to organize for greater efficiency and effective- 
ness. Special purpose programs have resulted in a fragmentation of administrative 
organization and function. Federal staff people are deprived of a sense of a com- 
mon mission and often find themselves involved in parallel and duplicative activi- 
ties. Indeed, there is serious question whether these highly qualified professionals 
are needed to perform what has become largely a paper-shuffling operation. 
The Flood of Paner 

Categorical programs have given rise to a national preoccupation with 
paper. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr., once stated that an 
estimated 757» of staff time In the Office of Education is spent "massaging" paper! 
He forecasts that, should the Administration's consolidation proposal be enacted, 
two- thirds of the current O.E. staff time would be freed to provide greater 
technical assistance to states and localities. 
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There Is something ludicrous In the "tribal dance" spawned by federal 
prograinmlng. Eight-Inch documents are required within the Office of Education 
to process each federal project'. Add to this state plans needed to qualify for 
funds, plus clarifying docuxoents to local school districts, not to mention the 
flow of paper back to the Federal Government, and education grows more and more 
remote from children. 

To the question: "How much of the federal education dollar reaches the 
child in the classroom?" the Office of Education acknowledges It does not have 
the answer. This Is perhaps the most damning admission of all, for If OE does 
not know, Congress which must make hard decisions on how to allocate scarce re- 
sources, cannot know. Indeed, It Is Irresponsible to continue spending money 
In the absence of an answer to such a fundamental question. 

We see demonstrated an Inadequate concern for requiring Information 
related to the cost effectiveness and cost benefits of programs. One can well 
conclude that there Is an Inattention to cost effectiveness In the Office of 
Education. Consolidation of programs Is a necessary move In the right direction, 
but It Is obvious the American people must be able to obtain Information on what 
tax dollars are buying In education. 

Dr. Alexander Schure, President of Hew York Institute of Technology, sees 
the Information gap widening with each Increase In educational expenditures: 

We are not prepared to characterize all our efforts In 
education to date as total failure. Our problem Is that we do 
not know where or whether we have failed or not. We have poured 
millions of dollars Into hundreds of programs and collected 
mountains of unusable data. A larger Investment will only 
generate more undecipherable data because we do not have the 
capacity to relate the data from one system to data from another 
among the myriad of systems tests administered by our schools. 

Obviously, additional federal expenditures for education cannot be Justified 
until there are some fundamental reforms. Reforms cannot be dictated from Washington; 
the states are best equipped to encourage the necessary changes In administration 
and management. But a state or local education agency cannot be expected to exert 
Influence without the wherewithal to do so. S. 1669 has the virtue of fostering 
state Initiative and planning and reducing Office of Education control to a 
minimum. 
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It Is only logical to recognize this by giving states enlarged authority. It 
Is notable that the improved ability of state education agencies to plan, manage, 
aad assess their programs is due in large measure to enlightened federal legisla- ^ 
tion: Title V of ESEA which is designed specifically to strengthen state education 
agencies. 

There 'are other features of S. 1669 which require attention. Certainly 
the provision for "advance funding" under Section lA is necessary if states are 
to undertake long-range planning and program connitments. The provision to allow 
a certain percentage of transfer of funds from one purpose to another should fos- 
ter increased program flexibility and resource mobility. Section lA of the Act 
should promote responsiveness to local conditions. * 

Section 19> which permits Interstate agreements, deserves support, for 
there are many educational enterprises which will benefit from cooperative efforts 
between and among states. 

The National Chamber opposes Section 13 of S. 1669, because it adopts the 
principle of the Davis-Bacon Act concerning "prevailing wage rate." 0( experience 
with this approach has shown that prevailing wage rates in reality mean the highest 
union rate in a given area and are not actually measured by a "prevailing standard. 
In practice, this forces many non-union and union contractors to pay the highest 
union-negotiated rate on a project regardless of the individual circumstances of 
the contractor. The net effect is inflationary construction expense. 

Accountability 

Congress has the opportunity -- as it considers consolidating federal 
education programs -- to develop requirements for stricter accountability by 
all administering agencies and by the recipients of federal funds. Belated 
public disclosures of malpractices In federal programs are Inexcusable. Ft'om 
the start. Congress must require a strict accounting, requiring data on the 
benefits of federal programs related to costs. Admittedly, such a requirement 
cannot presently be met by the Office of Education. 

Humaneness, as well as prudence, argue for more accountability in federal 
programs. Recent studies by the Office of Education of Title I, ESEA programs 
are eloquent testimony to the bankruptcy of programs based solely on good Inten- 
tions and laajjstve spending. Ironically, the Office of Education has little data 
to substantiate whether its programs have been effective or not. 
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But care must be exercised to be sure the "cure" Is not vorse than the 
"disease." Certainly, the need for stricter accountability by federal bureaus In 
the administration of programs Is essential. States are beginning to adopt nccount- 
ablUty legislation which way well serve as a model for the Federal Government. 
State and Federal Governments should function as co-equals In developing clear 
accountability codes and procedures. Guidelines need to be developed and might 
Include the following: 

1. There should be an adequate description of the proposed 
program along with a management plan. 

2. A detailed-plan of measurement should be devised to assess 
both the cost benefits and cost effectiveness of programs. 

3. States should be assisted to develop plans and the necessary 
mechanism for Independent accomplishment audits. Independent 
accomplishment audits should be conducted for all programs 
Included under S. 1669. 

4. The Office of Education should be required to subml to Congress 
specific and measurable program objectives. 

It Is suggested that all authorizations and budgetary requests, Involving 
continuing or new legislation (Including amendments), be based on documented 
Information. It Is further reconmended that accountability requirements be 
established by the dispensing agency (Office of Education) and by all grant 
recipients. 
Sumrary 

The Office of Education Is currently Involved In many activities which 
contribute little toward advancing Improved education for students. Categorical 
programs have locked some highly competent professionals into a recurring "paper 
massaging" ritual. And because of the diversity of categorical programs with 
their multiplicity of guidelines, it is difficult for the Office of Education 
to know where it is going or where it has been. Indeed, it is evident that 
categorical programs force the agency to accumulate information of little use 
in making wise manageriitl- decisions. 
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The National Chamber bellevea the basic philosophy of the ''Education 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1971" (S. 1669) 1. sound. It Is obvious, however, that 
the Federal Govermaent has a significant role to play tn providing technical 
assistance to states. Movement away from predominately clerical activities by 
OB to technical support activities should be possible with passage of S. 1669. 

As Important philosophy and good Intentions may be, they alone are 
not sound foundations upon which to build programs. In fsct, to believe solely 
In the power of ennobling social philosophy has led to n^ich "dry well" federal 
legislation. When the "ennobling myth" Is joined with the "masslve-spendlng- 
will-solve-anythlng myth," you have optimum conditions for waste, misappropriation 
and disillusionment. 

•nie Administration and sponsors of S. 1669 are to be com&ended for 
advancing s far-reaching education proposal. Our nation has advanced well 
beyond the point where a paternalistic FederarCovernraent can solve complex 
problems by remote control. The move toward returning r'jsponslbl* . -d 
authority to tU people must be set down as an event of noble " .lens' ^ns The 
principal beneficiary of your enlightened action is the natlc.i»s children. 
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Department of Education 



OAH»ON CITV. N«VAOA Oft70l 



STATE or NEVADA 



ALAM niOLE 



March 18, X971 




The Honorable Alan Bible-' 
United States Senate ^ 
^Washingtoi), D* C. • 




Dear Senator Bible: * * 

This will summarize' the Nevada -State Department of Education's point' 
' of view with reference to proposed actions regarding^ grant consolida- 
tion legislation and' "special educational revenue sharing", , 

At a meeting in Miami Beach, Florida, the Honorable Elliot L. 

Richardson' made a presentation to all chief state school officers 
.which was very much appreciated because of its candor and tho strcjig 
"references, he made to the key roles of state education agencies. 

Subsequent regional meetings conducted by the U, S. Office of Education 
have disclosed more of th*e thinking behind "ipecial educational 
revenue sharing", and I have become somewhat concerned regarding the 
directions toward which enabling legislation appears to be headed. 
Let me therefore reiterate special' elements of concern in the whole 
matter of grant consolidation and "special »4ucatiqn*l revenue sharing^ 

1. The term "special educational revenue sharing" is ill-defined 
> and misleading. 

2.. The proposed legislation seeks to circumvent' legally constituted 
authority and responsibility for education, namely tho state 
boards of education and state education agencies. 

3. The proposed .legislation could conceivably fragment and 
disorganize educational efforts. 

4. It proposes no new assistance. An apple by another name is 
still an apple. 

5. The "no loss" provision will not protect allocations for 
Nevada in future years, as long as these are to be based on 
populations alone. 

6. The incentive proposals will provide lesp money for states 
less able to increase tax revenues. 

In previous years I have indicated to you that the Nevada State Depart- 
ipont of Education favors consolidation of aid programs w'ith similar 
characteristics and purposes. This would permit* consolidation of 
administration at the state level and most likely reduce recording 
and reporting requirements. The proposed legislation does not provide 
for reasonable or judicious consolidation. 
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Tho lionorablo Alan Biblo 



The appended paper presents the rationale for the position of the 
Department In this matter. . ^ 

I feel that all of us in the various states should be provided with 
preliminary legislative specifications issued prior to meetings and 
regional conferences so that each of ui would thereby have an 
opportunity to review and comment upon those specifications before 
the legislation is finally ..^ibmitted. 

I vary much appreciate a"xl of your past efforts on behalf of educatioj 
and also .this opportunity, to present the preceding position statement 
for this department.. 

Sincerely, 

. .if ' . 

superintendent of 
. ■ ' Public Instruction- 

BLtms 
Enc« 
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•01 SecMid ATni«9 North 



Special Education Center 



Gnat Falls Public Schoob 



Grait Mmum iMOl 



Kay 3, 1971 



vAdioitntotrttlon 



Educational 
KvaiuallOQ 



SpMchaiMl 



8b*)t«r«d 
Workabop 



Oounaailnc 



MenUlIr 
Kaodlcappad 



PbytkaUr 
K«iM)teappad 



Emotional)/ 
lUodlcappad 



Koma 

Hound 



Spactol 
NuralA« 



LaarnlAff 
DiaabUltiaa 



Vkualty 
Kandlcappad 



Kaarlne 
lApairad 



The Honorable Clalbom Pell 
Ualced States Senate 
32S Old Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20S10 

Dear Senator Pellt 

I understand that certain measures are now being considered by the 
Senate Subcoomittee on Education concerning revenue Sharing and 
block grants* I aa project director for two Title III programs 
in Great Falls for emotionally disturbed and gifted children* I 
am quite concerned about w?iat might happen to these types of pro- 
grams should block grants be made to states* 

Title III has allowed us to try new ideas such as these aud provide 
some very valuable and needed services for youngsters, who too 
ofteir'have been forgotten and overlooked* I have a strong fear 
that a block grant rmn too eas ily become a po llt^trnl fontihan und 
these paTttttular Interests of Innovation would be lost in the 
shuffle* 

I therefore ask your cooperation in maintaining Title III as a 
separate entity in the federal education program* As final appro- 
priations for ESEA Title III are now being negotiated, I urge you 
to approve at least 230 million dollars, which represents 40 per 
cent of the S7S million dollars authorized for fiscal year 1972 • 

I also invite you to visit, not only the Title III projects here 
In Great Falls but the others which exist in our state any time 
you have the opportunity* Information regarding these programs 
Is available from Mr* Harold Rehmer, ESEA Title III Supervisor, 
Office of the S::perintendent of Public Instruction, Helena, Montane* 

T)iank you for continuing your interest in education and consider- 
ation of ny request regarding Title III* ^ 
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^National AssocfATion of State Boards of Education 

1578 SHERMAN . SUITE .04 • OENVER. COLO^AOO mP3 • ,0,%^^^ 



March 31, 1971 



OAVIO T, TROKSOARO 



MM! KMOWIAMO M. 



Hill C»t<t 

MM K.MOwm 

(I »m«.tm«« rim 



MKCI U CONNCM 

I. CmMm MM 



Vt*«0<i I. M10A«0 



•<MCTO«« AT UMI 

MAS NVTm lAtlUM 



Honorable Elliott Richardson 
Secretary, Departaent of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
330 Independence Avcaue, S. K. 
•fashington, D. C. 20201 

and 

Dr. Sidney Marland, Co«Missloner 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

cttion (NASBE) consists of the sever*! hundred olected 
or .ppolnted .e.bers of the st.te ,nd terJltoriU 
eduction agencies responsible for e-e.entijy"^d 

^sle'cLt'^du" ?;i„'"=r?'"* vocation.! 
Jduc:?to„ is K^?!!'"" PO't-second.ry 

• NASBE is following with deep interest the for.uUtlon 
..Id progress of leglsl.tlve propos.ls to l»pleme" Pr". 
n?o».2 J ^r"" .nd Speclil Revenue Shi"n2 
U S*5 r^cfonf.T^"*^" 'ttendod the'recent 

u.s.O.E. reglontl conferences «: which .d»lnlstr«tlon 
pUns were outlined md discussed. 

.n„>,.3''J "^^^ Executive Co.nlttee has authorized Be to 
convey to you not only our urgent concern about avoldlni 
JS^?^?"" • In lejislatlve language rJutlrS* 

tSe s^iji^h'-IJ^"? °^ ^"""'^ education funds flowing S 
of a ctin ^ ,J strongest endorsed ,? 

SevJnSi ?LifS. ^""InS that Special 

Revenue ^llill education and. any General 

«nH^!h? J * funds determined by f.e Stites as 

educational .orogra.s. are to be ad.im, . 

If n^nt^rv ^nH^i^' *5*"''^ il .XmbL.res ponslble for pSb l Ic 
eieaentary and secondary ed»r-«t<nn~ — 
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Honorable Elliott Richardson 
Dr. Sidney Marland 
Page 2 

March 31, 1971 

Thus NASBE firmly believes in pri that federal funds 

can be utilized to a maximum. effective -non carefully blended 
with state funds allocated to local education agencies. 

We, of course, appreciate the courtesies the United States 
Office of Education has accorded NASBE. We also appreciate the 
efforts you havs taken to keep us informed. We shall be pleased 
to cooperate in any way we can in the formulation of definitive 
legislation. 

James H. Rowland 
President, NASBE 



cc: House and Senate Education Committee members «^ 

State Boards of Education Presidents and Chairmen 
NASBE Board of Directors 
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'National 



/A 

m 



Association of State Boards of Education 

1575 SHERMAN - SUITE 604 • DENVER. COUORAOO 80203 • 303/825-3573 



April 30, 1971 



OAVIO T. TRONSCARO 



• I}A.M«^ ir«k}|rr«l 

Kr« y«rt, h*. r»<* roccj 

Om««. C*W*«n^ MiCS 
Oa JAUCS U MAiTCK 



MCA TICC-MfStSfNrf 



W*S.KATK|{N I, AO*ie 
f«1 MM»•*ou<^ WanCM 50012 

MN » MOwf II 
tm C«CiwM» A««*«« 

ci raM. mcj 



Dr. Sidney Mar land 
Coaaaissioncr of Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Dear Cofflnissioner Mar land: 

Members of the National Association of State 
Boards of Education continue to have s'erious concerns 
regarding at least two aspects of the proposed Edu- 
cation Revenue Sharing Act of 1971. They are con- 
cerned that the proposals to date do not explicitly 
designate state boards of education "or those bodies 
legally responsible for public elenentary* and 
secondary education" as the agencies for the receipt 
and administration of any special revenue sharing 
funds for education. They are not coafortable with 
any wo rding allowing th e possible appointment of soae 



new or c ompeting agency Secondl y, they question the 
.efficacy of another advisory board . As , you well know, 
lay boards- of education were originally created to 
guarantee that the people will continue to have juris- 
diction over education matters. NASBE nenbers are 
confident that they are capable of exercising prudent 
and temperate judgment!: in educational natters. 



OlMtCTOMS AT lAACf 

I. KCSttfll 

IMS. AUTN T*$nAt* 
cm MAAOlO I 



Enclosed is a copy of the resolution recently 
adopted at the Northeast Area Conference of NASBE. 
As you will note, its wording pertains directly to 
the two points mentioned in my letter. • 

I would appreciate receiving comments from you 
regarding these matters. I would very much like to 
'^©C£ wy membership informed about how their views 
""are rti.ceive*d. 



Very cordially. 




David tronsgalrd 
Executive Secretary 



DTT/blp 



cc; House and Senate E'ducation Committee members 
Representative Wilbur Mills 
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Resolution Adopted at the Northeast Area Conference 
of the 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
April 27, 1971 



The Northeast Area Conference of the National Association 
of State Boards of Education comprised of the States of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- - 
necticut. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware examined fully the legislation entitled "Education 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1971", forwarded by the President to 
Congress under the date of April 6, 1971, Particular attention 
was paid to and detailed discussion was held about the lan- 
guage of those portions of the bill relating to the duties 
and powers of the governors and of the proposed advisory^ councils. 

The Northeast Area Conference of the National Association 
of State Boards of Education unanimously moved and seconded: 

"complete endorsement of the concept of revenue sharing 
in a form which will result in more adequate financial 
support for education; and 

that all funds from the federal government for the sup- 
port of elementary and secondary education be admin- 
istered by the legally constituted state education 
agency 

Concern was also expressed regarding the lack of pro-^ 
vision for maintenance of state financial efforts for public 
educational programs.* 



i 
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STATE OF Nevada 

Department of Education 

CAftSON CITY. NKVAOA BOTOf 



A! AN pi:?'-'.,^ 
?.^AR2«1971 

P.M. 

i 



A.M. 



March 18, 1971 



The HonortOjle Alan Bible 
United states Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Bible: 

n^^^-iiii^^.flT^^^^'® ^^""^^^ ^^^^^ Department of Education' point 
Jr. Tl V^^**jeference to proposed actions regarding grant consolida- 
tion legislation and "^special educational revenue sharing". 

At a meeting in Miami Beach, Florida, the Honorable Elliot L 
Richardson made a presentation to all chief state school officers 
which was very much appreciated because of its candor and the strona 
references he made to the key roles of state education agenciel! ^ 

Subsequent regional meetings conducted by the U. S. Office of Education 
have disclosed more of the thinking behind "special educational 
revenue sharing , and I have become somewhat concerned regarding the 
directions toward which enabling legislation appears to be headed. 

therefore reiterate special elements of concerri in the whole 
matter of grant consolidation and "special educational revenue sharing". 

1. The term "special educational revenue sharing" is ill-defined 
and misleading. ^ 

^* ^IJ^ P^?POs®^^legislation seeks to dircumvent legally constituted 
authority and responsibility for education, namely the state 
boards of education and state education agencies. 

3. The proposed legislation could conceivably fragment and 
disorganize educational efforts. 

4. It proposes no new assistance. An apple by another name is 
still an apple. * 

5. The "no loss" provision will not protect^allocations for 
Nevada in future years, as long as these are to be based on 
populations alone. «a=.cu on 

6. The incentive proposals will provide less money for states 
less able to increase tax revenues. 

^^n^^^^S^^ ^l^""^ I ^^''^ indicated to you that the Nevada state Depart- 
ment of Education favors consolidation of aid programs with similar 
characteristics and purposes. This would perndt Consolidation of 
administration .at the state level and most likely reduce recording 

^^^^r^K? ^^^^^^T^r-ts- The proposed leflislation does not provide 
for r^asonabl ft . nr judicious consolidati on. tiiiiJti"'^ 
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Tho Ilonorablo Alan Biblo 2» 



The appended paper presents the rationale for the position of the 
Department 'in this matter. 

I feel that all of us in the various states should be provided with 
preliminary legislative specifications issued prior to meetings and 
regional conferences so that each of us would thereby have an 
opportunity to review and comment upon those specifications before 
the legislation is finally submitted, 

I very much appreciate all of your past efforts on behalf of education 
and also this opportunity to present the preceding position statement 
for this department* 



Sincerely, 




Superintendent ^of 
Public Instruction 



BLms 
Enc. 
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REVENUE SHARING 
find tho 

PROPOSED SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
REVENUE SHARING ACT 

Consolidation vs. Revenue Sharing 

The Special Bducational Revenue Sharing Act proposed by the U.S. 
Office of Education at regional meetings held the week of March 8-12, 
1971 does not represent the concept of revenue sharing. The proposed 
Act provides for the consolidation of several federal grant-in-aid 
programs and the title of the act should be changed to more accurately 
reflect its purpose. 

The distinction between program consolidation and revenue sharing 
is extrenely inyportant to those concerned about the need for additional 
fiscal resources for public education. The distinction is equally im- 
portant as aft indication of the philosophy and intent of the President 
and the Congress in setting National priorities for education. 

The Concept of Consolidation Is' Not New 
The purpose of progran consolidation is to simplify and otherwise 
improve the administration of categorical grant-in-aid prograns designed 
to solve educational problems of national significance. Categorical 
legislation recognizes that new problems do evolve in a rapidly changing, 
complex society and that these new problems demand additional (supple- 
.mcntari) fiscal resource? if they are to be s61ved. The concept of pro- 
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gram* consolidation is not new; in fact, on February 3, 1968, in Chicago, 
tho Council of Chiof Stato School Officers ondorsod the concept and agreed 
to rooKu ovory on'ort to ImxilomoriU tlm i>royrttJA in fiocal yonr 1C>C*J. Thu 
program consolidation mission was aborted shortly after July 1, 1968 and 
the concept quietly faded away only to appear again this March under the 
misguided title of Speoiat Ecvenue Sharing. 

Revenue Sharing and Program ConsoUdatlon Are Wot The Same 
The concept of revenue sharing for education recognizes that state 
and local governmental agencies do not have access to sufficient fiscal 
resources to sustain programs and confront the pressing problems and 
priorities to which they must respond in order "to best meet ths needs of . . 
thsir constituencies. The intent to provide additional fiscal resources 
through revenue sharing precludes tho Identification of categories, prior- 
ities, restrictive regulations, etc., at the national Isvel. This concept • 
of rev0nue sharing could come reasonably close to the "General Aid" pro- 
gram which educators have been seeking from the Congress. Thus, the 
distinction between Fevenu e Sheering and Program Consolidation clearly 
indicates that they are en tire ly sep arate programs designed to respond^ to 
completely different sets of circumstances and any. effort to suggest that 
the progra ms are synonymous, or inte nded to replace one another",~i8 simply 
fraudulent. • 



Is The Proposed Consolidation Appropriate? 
If program consolidation is to be resurr* ^ed, and if the resurrection 
is an expression of genuine intent to rcduc \ication, fragmentation, 

and adminis trivia associated with categorical giant-in-aid programs, then the 
substance of the Special Educational Revenue Sharing Act bears closer examin- 
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•fttion. Piret, the nana of the Act must be changed to the '"Ptogrm ConBolida" 
Uon /tai" )>«0nu«n j.t rtonw not Imvn nny rolnUonnlilp to mvonufi ehnrlny. Tlio 
intent to consolidate the administration of compatible programo to simplify 
application, management and reporting requirements remains a very worthwhile 
objective, however, caution-must be exercised in protecting, the fiscal re- 
source and categorical purpose of .each program to be included in the consolida- 
tion package. The Special Eduoati^^nat Revenue Sharing Aot (Program Coneotida^ 
Hon Aot) proposed by the 0. S. office of Education .con tains a rather innn<. 
cal hodgepod ge_o f programs which do not afford promise of reducing adminis - 
trative overburden nor t he protection of the fiscal and program integrity of 
each of the parU . The most glaring example of inappropriate consolida tion 
is the inclusion of parts of Pudtio law 874 (S choo l Aaaiatanoe in Federal ly 
Jff^oM Areas) In.the pyoposed Ac t, in view of the attitude, expressed by 
the National Administration and the Congress in recent years toward P. I. 874, 
the fact that the states have never administered nor received support funds 
to administer P. I. 874 and the fact that P. I. 874 does not contain categorical 
constraints for special programs, must cause many to wonder why P. I. 874 was 
ever considered for consolidation in >:he proposed Special Educational Revenue 
Sharing Act -(Program Consolidation Act), it does seem much more logical, 
keeping in mind the purpose of program consolidation, to package thoso exist- 
ing categorical programs which have similar educational purposes or objectives. 

Wtn The P roposed'ConsoUdatlon Be Complete? 
Since the expected outcome of program consolidation is improved efficiency 
and effectiveness in directing resources to problems,' some consideration must 
be given to programs such as those for vocational education which are presently 
administered .by innumerable federal and state agencies. The consolidation of 
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similar prograrat and pltcirg thwn under appropriate administrativa authority, 
Uml. Jtti M^iHlftWlwMflX V/)ion Ui" ^MuM^q^ i« mini/nl.lwiml i Jm in hpuplii'J 

with tho basic intent of program consolidation, ha ^^J^*^^J!i^ * Special 
Education Revenue Sharin g Act (Program Consolidation i^ct Mnclu des pnlji^ a 
portion of the categ orical aid presently set aside for occupat ional programs. 

Proposed Hatching Requirements and Plans for Advanced Funding 
The provision for the removal of matching requirements in program con- 
solidation is very desiiable, as it will remove some difficult, non-productive 
accounting nightmares and will not require state and local educational agencies 
to sacrifice priorities in order to redirect needed resources just to have 
access to federal funds. The provisions for advanced funding and the removal 
of .arbitrary time constraints from the expenditure period for appropriated 
' federal funds are both very constructive and will solve many problems in 
planning, program development and program operation for state and local' educa- 
tion agencies. The need for timely and sufficient appropriations ahs been 
fervently requested for many years* and the removal of expenditure time con- 
straints is certainly more in keeping with the educational intent of categori 
cal legislation. Arbitrary fiscal year and grant period time constraints 
for expenditures all too often prevent the recipient of funds from .-ing able 
to mobilize and sustain resources * »r a long enough period of time to really 
make substantial progress in resolving a problem. The advantage is that pro- 
blem solving, not time, becomes the roost important focal point. 

Who Shall Adminfster This Act? 
The Special Revenue Sharing Ant (Program Consolidaticn Act) contains a 
provision which would have the Governor in each state decide which of the 
state agencies shall administer funds under the prcpvTaea nct. The rationale 
for this provision is not provided, although the^same language seoms to be 
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included in what has cotne to b« called the "General Jteveme Sharing Aot" 
proposed by the Prosidont. It is incongruous that an Ac * ich purports to 
red uce bureaucratic entanglements would ignore -a gencies established by state 

government for the p recise purpose of achieving the, intent of the leg islation! 
Why would the U. s. Office of Education and the u"! s. Congress choose to 
circumvent.*. State Department of Education which is governed by a state 
Board, duly elected by the citizens of the State, and a state superintendent 
who serves at the pleasure of the elected Board? T;'is particular provision 
is difficult to analyze because no apparent method of reason produced it; 

.however, the potentially undesirable consequences of such a provision are > 
evident and should be sufficient to- cause it to be changed to the extent 
that State Educational Agencies become responsible for the administration of 
educational grants. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Program Consolzdation &TidJteVGnue Sharing txe two entirely 
seperate programs. The fi.-ahcial plight of education becomes more severe 
each year and it behooves all governmental agencies to very seriously con- 
front the problem r-nd develop programs that can realistically offer proniise 
of relief instead 'of merely redesigning administrative procedures to man^ige 
existing programs which have never been funded at the level needed to get the 
job done. The emphasis on both "Program Consolidation" and "Bovenue Sharing" 
is intended to emphasize, and re-emphasize," the need for continued federal 
support in the form of categorical aid and the need for new federal revenue 
support in the form of general aid to edupation.. Revenue sharing is still 
in the formative stages and many questions remain to be answered regarding 
apportionment formulae, methods of allocation, administrative policies, etc., 
before wo can be assured that it is the appropriate vehicle for providing 
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tha roliof so badly needed in education « Basic' concerns about Revenue Sharing 

ihm irufmlhlti <1j n<;riinlnntlon at/nln^t: wtntoH wAUi mmV p<>i>nl«Uonrp» vnnU 
areas ot govorivnont-ownod lands and tax structures which do not inoludo titdto 
income, estate, corporate, etc. taxes. The federal governne.'it should not be 
permitted to pass discriminatory legislation vhich could force state and 
local goyernmonts to alter their methods of taxation nor impose penalties 
because of per capit{£^ wealth and size of population. It is imperative that 
State Education Agencies have the opportunity to review^ nore information about 
Revenue sharing as the legislation is being prepfLTCd. In the interim, wc must 
be cautious of those proposals which are offered as the panacea lest we^^ 
discover the same inadequate programs brilliantly bound with a new ribbon. 



BURNELL LARSON 
Superintendent of Public Instruotion 
Nevada State Department of Educrtlon 
Carson City, Nevada 
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Scatement of the 
Anerlcan Library Association 

for Che 
Subconnlccee on Education 
of Che 

Senate Labor and Public Uelfare Comalttefi 

on S. 1669» 
the Education Revenue Sharins Act of 1971 

December 9, 1971 



The American Library Association is a nonprofit educational organixation of 
about 30,000 members devoted to the development of libraries co assure the continued 
educational, scientific, economic, and cultural advancement of people in every walk 
of life throughout the United States. 

With regard to the bill S. 1669, the EducatioD levenue Sharing Act of 1971» 
proposed by the Administration, the Association without questi<m favors ;the concept 
of program ainplification and the goal of correcting the increasingly severe fiscal 
mismatch between States ffiid localities faced with demands for services which are 
rapidly outpacing revenoM. In addition, the Association would strongly applaud any 
effective efforts to free States and localities as well as the Federal Gowmment 
from "strangulation by the bureaucratic red tape required by the scores of individual 
programs" referred to by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On the other hand, we believe that much of the deplored writer of paperwork and 
redtape could U substantially reduced by admin let rative measures, rsther than through 
additional legislation. The "demands of grantsmanship" and accompanying uncertainty 
referred to by the Secretary are not, we believe, reiaults of the cateRorical nature 
of Federal legislation, but rather t*ie consequence of late appropriations, slow 
apportionment or allocation, and arbitrary withholding of funds. Bsrly enactment 
of appropHatlons and advance funding would go a long way toward solving these prob- 
lems. Long-delayed issuance of USOE regulations and refusals to release funds for 
expenditure are problems that the Administration can solve with the statutory/ 
authority it now possesses. In short, the Astidation is not persuaded that Educa- 
tion Revenue Sharing would make library f wds available more quickly or more' surely. 
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Our strongest objection to $• 1669 in its present fona concerns the cjrlouii 
fifth category - "Supporting Materials and Services."" Library services have been 
Included In this category \fith an unlike and disparate group of other pro$ran0 such 
as school lunches, counseling and guidance t This categorical conglomeration Is 
totally unjustifiable, In our judgment. School library resources are an Integral 
part of the Instructlonol program and as such are not "supporting" services. They 
are absolutely basic to the total educatlonal-leamlnv, process today. With Increasing 
emphasis on Individualized Instruction .tailored to each student's particular needs, 
a wide variety of library resources arid 'nultl-medla learning materials is eRcentlal 
for an effective educational program., . 

School districts report that 50 percent of elementary schools, and from A5 per- 
cent to 67 percent of secondary schools, fall to meet their State standards for 
school library resources In one or more respects. About 34,000 schools are -without 
school library media centers. It la estimated that 425 million volumes are needed 
to bring school media centers up to nationally recognized standards, and films, 
tape'i, recordings, and other types of Instructional materials are likewise desperate- 
ly niseded to meet the demands of modem teaching-learning methods. 

At the same time, the U.S. Office of Education Is calling for educational reform 
and renewal and development of Innovative programs, with special priority to be 
given to programs for the disadvantaged, the handicapped, career education, desegre- 
gation, and the right to read. While It Is recognized that all these are deserving 
of substantial support. It must also be kept In mind that If schools are expected to 
respond successfully to these new directions, additional school library resources^ 
and services will be required to underglrd these programs. The burden the school 
ilbraty wsdla center must catz? 8"ch aa educational environment will be sub- 
stantial. A leas structured educational system, baaed on local and Individual needs, 
require* greater , involvement of Informal education sources, such as libraries. For 
exc!n>le, as the schools focus new programs on career occupation, vocational resource 
materials must be made available In libraries to properly support these activities 
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wlth the latest booka, Inforattlon, and materlala available, to help stimulate, 
broaden and diversify the education of those atudenta opting for care«r occupations. 

It must be kept^ln alnd that the school library wdla center serves the entire 
school. It cuts across all subject areas, tt aenrsa tht ?tu<Jcnts and teachers alike. 
It Is not s nsrrow, cstegor leal- type program; It serves the en.Ure Institution, just 
88 the public llbrsry serves the entire comnunlty. Federsl assistance to school 
llbrsry sctlvltles is nore nearly general aid to education than tny other Program 
of Federal aid. So essential, Is the llbrsry to the school thst ALA urjjes sepsrate- 
^ eanasrklng of funda authorised for library activities, rather than consolidation 
with the programs propoaed in S. 1669» — 

Furthermore^ we oppose the distribution fotteula as presently proposed. Authori- 
zations for progrsm funds wo»ld be greatly reduced under this revenue sharing pro- 
posal because they i#ould be bssed on present allocations for the categorical programs 

T .-src designed to subsuae, and present allocations sre only sbout half of present 
authorlratlona. Although the President's message on revenue ^sharing referred to a 
hold-harmless baseline by which no State would receive fewer funds than It Is 
presently receiving, this assurance Is not Incorporated Into the p leglslatloa 
S. 1669 doea not hold out any assurance of cot Inuing support la suo^ ..u*:lon for 
the ESEA Title II program It Is designed to replace. Under S. 1669 States would be 
permitted to tranafer up to 30 percent of the funda available for any one purpose to 
any other purpose, the only exception being funds, for th^ dlssdvantaged. Moreover, 
transfers abova the 30 percent limit would be pendtted If States demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that such action «r)uld more effectively achieve the 
purposes of the Act. 

Other serious weaknesses In the proposed legislation are also cause for concern. 
There Is no maintenance of effort provlalon, no requirement that funds aupplement 
rather than supplant local efforts, and no accountability requirement. 

The "increasingly evident bankruptcy of the categorical grant-in-aid" device 
.mentioned by the Secretary cannot be satisfactorily solved by coaaoUdatlon tnd 
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liquldatlon. Instead both a serloijs coBBiltiBent to and long-range application of 
adequate financial stipport are required. Federal aid presupcoses a substantial 
national interest. It is perforce stimulative and equalizing in its effects on 
State and local support, bcates and cammunities were free to provide library re- 
sources before enactxDent of Federal laws, but It .was the r- 'fest and long-standing 
disparity of such local support throughout the Nation, s the inherent 

desirability of national support to libraries, that conviu»-ed Congress to present 
States with incentives substantial enough to assure a marked inprovenent in the 
quantity and quality of library resources and services in the schools. 

Despite the relatively brief period of-their operation and the limited funds 
that have been made available, the elementary and secondary school library prograa? 
have been extraordinarily effective li heightening the quality of education. 
Impressive testimony to this effect is docu*.*ented in the fifth annual report of the 
Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, entitled The Federal-State 
Partnership for Education > most notably in the chapter dealing with ESEA Title II. 

However, the unmet needs in relation to the .Ight-to-Read effort, consumer 
education, prevention of drug abuse and other national priorities remain so great 
that to permit any slackening or scattering of Federal support would be unconscion- 
able. This, we fear, would be the untoward result of enactment of S. 1669 in its 
present form. 

Accordingly J the Association favors the specific earmarking of funds for school 
library resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials, equipment, and 
services. 

* * * 
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